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CALENDAR 


\ 


In  the  College  and  Seminary  departments  the  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters, 
„ the  Academy.  Conservatory,  and  Art  departments  the  year  is  divided  into  three 


terms. 


College 

Year  of  1909-10 

1909 

Friday, 

November  12, 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Thursday, 

Wednesday, 

November  25, 
December  22, 

Thanksgiving  Day — a holiday. 
Fall  term  ends. 

1910 

Wednesday, 

January  5, 

Winter  term  begins. 

Thursday, 

January  27, 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

January  31- 

-February  5, 

Final  Examinations,  First  semes- 
ter. 

Saturday, 

February  5, 

First  semester  ends.  . 

Tuesday, 

February  8, 

Second  semester  begins. 

Tuesday, 

February  22, 

Washington’s  Birthday — a 
day. 

holi- 

Wednesday, 

March  30, 

Winter  term  ends. 

Wednesday, 

April  G, 

Spring  term  begins. 

Thursday, 

May  12, 

Commencement,  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Monday, 

May  30, 

Decoration  Day — a holiday. 

June  13 — June  18, 

Final  Examinations,  Second  se- 
mester. 

Sunday, 

June  19, 

Baccalaureate  Service. 

Monday, 

June  20, 

Semi-Annual  meeting  of 
Board  of  Trustees. 

the 

Wednesday, 

June  22, 

Seventy-seventh  Annual 
merit. 

Corn- 

Thursday, 

June  23, 

Summer  vacation  begins ; 
mer  Session  begins. 

Sum- 

Friday, 

August  12, 

Summer  Session  ends. 

Vlll 


CALENDAR 


College  Year  of  1910-11 


1910 

Wednesday,  September  21, 
Thursday,  September  22, 

Friday,  November  1 1 . 

Thursday,  November  24, 
Wednesday,  December  21, 

1911 

Wednesday,  January  4, 
Thursday,  January  20, 
Saturday,  February  4, 
Tuesday,  February  7, 
Wednesday,  March  29, 
Wednesday,  April  5, 
Thursday,  May  11, 

Tuesday,  May  30, 
Wednesday,  June  21, 


i 

Registration  of  students  begins. 

Registration  of  students;  First 
semester  begins;  Fall  term  be- 
gins. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Thanksgiving  Day — a holiday. 
Fall  term  ends. 

Winter  term  begins. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
First  semester  ends. 

i 

Second  semester  begins. 

Winter  term  ends. 

Spring  term  begins. 

Commencement,  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Decoration  Day — a holiday. 

Sevent3r-eighth  Annual  Com- 
mencement. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Rev.  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  D.D.,  Presided 


TERM  EXPIRES  JANUARY  1,  1911 


Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,1  LL.D.,  . 
Charles  M.  Hall,  . . . . 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Ryder,  D.D.,  . 

Charles  B.  Shedd,  . . . . 


. Cleveland,  O. 

. 'Niagara  Falls,  N V. 
. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Chicago,  III. 


TERM  EXPIRES  JANUARY  1,  1912 


H.  Clark  Ford, 

Hon.  L.  Paul  Howland,1 
Homer  H.  Johnson,  . 
Charles  H.  Ktrshner, 


. Cleveland,  O. 

. Cleveland,  O. 

. Cleveland,  0. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TERM  EXPIRES 

. / 

Frederick  N.  Finney, 

Edward  J.  Goodrich, 

Louis  H.  Severance, 

Lucien  C.  Warner,1  LL.D., 

TERM  EXPIRES 

William  C.  Cochran, 

Rev.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  D.D., 
Irving  W.  Metcalf, 

Merritt  Starr,1 

t 

TERM  EXPIRES 

Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley,1  D.D.,  . 

Charles  F.  Cox, 

William  N.  Gates,  . 

John  R.  Rogers, 

term  expires 
Dudley  P.  Allen,1  . 

John  G.  W.  Cowles,  LL.D., 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  D.D.,  . 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  D.D.,  . 


JANUARY  1,  1913 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Oberlin,  O. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 
. New  York,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  1,  1914 

. Cincinnati,  O. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. Oberlin,  O. 

. Chicago,  111. 

JANUARY  1,  1915 

. Cleveland,  O. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Elyria,  O. 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  1,  1916 

. Cleveland,  O. 

. Cleveland,  O. 

• St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Oberlin,  O. 


1 Elected  by  the  Alumni. 


THE  TRUSTEES 


Trustee  Committees 

Appointments : — Tenney,  Allen,  Cowles,  Hall. 

Auditing: — I.  W.  Metcalf,  Gates. 

Honorary  Degrees: — King,  Fitcli,  H.  H.  Johnson. 

Investment : — King,  Ford,  Gates,  H.  H.  Johnson,  J.  R.  Severance. 
L.  IT  Severance. 

'Nomination  of  Trustees:- — Warner,  Cochran,  I.  W.  Metcalf. 

Prudential: — King,  Doolittle,  E.  P.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnston,  G.  M. 
Jones,  I.  W.  Metcalf,  Morrison,  Root,  J.  R.  Severance,  Swing, 
Williams. 

Location  of  College  Buildings: — Allen,  Ford,  II.  IT  Johnson,  King, 
Metcalf. 

Joint  Committees  of  Trustees  and  Faculty 

Administration  Building: — King,  L.  II.  Severance,  Doolittle,  G.  M. 
Jones,  Peck,  J.  R.  Severance,  Miss  Wolcott. 

Art  Building: — King,  D.  P.  Allen,  W.  N.  Gates,  C.  S.  Mills,  L.  H. 
Severance,  Mrs.  Johnston,  Martin. 

Men's  Building:— King,  W.  N.  Gates,  I.  W.  Metcalf,  Bosworth,  Miller, 
C.  W.  Williams. 


THE  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION  1909-10 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

General  Officers 

President,  Henry  Churchill  King 
Treasurer,  James  R.  Severance 
Librarian,  Azariah  S.  Root 
Secretary,  George  M.  Jones 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Charles  P.  Doolittle 
Director  of  Men’s  Gymnasium,  Fred  E.  Leonard 
Director  of  Women’s  Gymnasium,  Miss  Delphine  Hanna 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Charles  W.  Williams 
Director  of  Athletics,  C.  Winfred  Savage 

Secretary  to  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appointments,  W.  Fred  Bohn 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees , Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney. 
Executive  Committee: — Root,  Martin,  Bosworth,  Morrison,  Peck. 

Emeritus  Professors 
History — Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston 

Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation — G.  Frederick  Wright 
Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Practical  Theology — Albert  H.  Currier 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Henry  C.  King 
Vice-Chairman,  Charles  B.  Martin 
Clerk  of  the  Faculty,  George  M.  Jones 
Dean  of  College  Men,  Edward  A.  Miller 
Dean  of  College  Women,  Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch 
Registrar,  Miss  Flora  Isabel  Wolcott 
Assigning  Officer,  William  G.  Caskey 
Advisory  Officer,  Charles  IT.  A.  Wager 


THE  COLLEGE  ADHINISRATION  1909-10 


Xll 


Bibliography,  Language,  Literature,  and  Art 
Bibliography — Azariah  S.  Root,  Professor 


English — Charles  LI.  A.  Wager,  Professor 

Philip  D.  Sherman,  Associate  Professor 
R.  Archibald  Jelliffe,  Instructor 
Milton  Percival,  Instructor 
Vernon  C.  Harrington,  Instructor 
Miss  Mary  M.  Belden,  Instructor 
Miss  Alice  M.  Durand,  Instructor 

Oratory  and  Rhetoric — 

William  G.  Caskey,  Professor 

Latin — Charles  N.  Cole,  Professor 

Louis  E.  Lord,  Associate  Professor 


Greek — Charles  B.  Martin,  Professor 

* Lou  is  E.  Lord,  Associate  Professor 

Romance  Languages — 

John  R.  Wightman,  Professor 
Kirke  L.  Cowdrey,  Associate  Professor 
Russell  P.  Jameson,  Instructor  (absent  1909-10) 
Alexander  E.  Hamilton,  Instructor 
♦Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Adams,  Instructor 

German — William  E.  Mosher,  Professor 

Miss  Arietta  M.  Abbott,  Professor 
William  C.  Ililmer,  Instructor 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Adams,  Instructor 
♦Mrs.  Alice  E.  Mead  Swing,  Tutor 


Hebrew — *Kemper  Fullerton,  Professor 


Draicing  and  Painting — 

Miss  Eva  M.  Oakes,  Associate  Professor 

Music — See  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

Musical  History — 

♦Edward  Dickinson,  Professor 


Arcliccology  and  Art — 

♦Charles  B.  Martin,  Professor 
♦Charles  N.  Cole,  Professor 


* Major  teaching  in  another  department 


THE  FACULTY 


xi 


Mathematics  and  the  Sciences 

Mathematics — Frederick  Anderegg,  Professor 

William  D.  Cairns,  Associate  Professor 
Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair,  Associate  Professor 
F.  Easton  Carr,  Instructor 
Forrest  R.  Baker,  Instructor 


Physics  and  Astronomy — 

Samuel  It.  Williams,  Associate  Professor 
♦Forest  R.  Baker,  Assistant 
Ralph  H.  Chaney,  Assistant 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy — 

Frank  F.  Jewett,  Professor 
James  C.  McCullough,  Instructor 
Frederick  D.  Cockins,  Instructor 


Geology — 
Zoology — 


Botany — 


Edwin  B.  Branson,  Professor 
Herrick  E.  Wilson,  Assistant 

Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  Professor 

Lynds  Jones,  Associate  Professor 

Robert  A.  Budington,  Associate  Professor 

Frederick  O.  Grover,  Professor  (absent  1909-10) 
Miss  Susan  P.  Nichols,  Instructor 
Miss  Ada  Ruso,  Assistant 


Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene — - 

♦Fred  E.  Leonard,  Professor 
♦Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Runyon,  Instructor 


History  and  Social  Science 
History — Lyman  B.  Hall,  Professor 

Albert  H.  Lybyer,  Associate  Professor 

Economics  and  Sociology — 

Albert  B.  Wolfe,  Professor 
Harley  L.  Lutz,  Associate  Professor 

Political  Science — 

Karl  F.  Geiser,  Professor 


* Major  teaching  in  another  department 


xiv 
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Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education,  and  Bible 

Philosophy — 

Simon  F.  MacLennan,  Professor  (absent  1909-10) 
Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch,  Professor 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Kitch,  Instructor 

Psychology — 

Raymond  H.  Stetson,  Professor 
*Miss  Ethel  M.  Kitch,  Instructor 

Education — Edward  A.  Miller,  Professor 

Bible  and  Christian  Religion — 

* Henry  C.  King,  Professor 
♦Edward  I.  Bosworth,  Professor 
♦Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch,  Professor 
♦William  J.  Hutchins,  Professor 

Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Training 

Physical  Training — 

Fred  E.  Leonard,  Professor 
Miss  Delphine  Hanna,  Professor 
C.  Winfred  Savage,  Professor 
Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Runyon,  Instructor 
Miss  Helen  F.  Cochran,  Instructor 
Miss  Mary  I.  Dick,  Teacher 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch,  Teacher 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Henry  C.  King 
Dean  and  Vice-Chairman,  Edward  I.  Bosworth 
Acting  Dean,  G.  Walter  Fiske 
Secretary  and  Registrar,  Kemper  Fullerton 

Theology—  Henry  C.  King,  Professor 

New  Testament  Language  and  Literature — 

Edward  I.  Bosworth,  Professor 

Church  History — 

Albert  T.  Swing,  Professor 


* Major  teaching  in  another  department 


THE  FACULTY 


xv 


Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature — 
Kemper  Fullerton,  Professor 

Homiletics — William  J.  Hutchins,  Professor 

Practical  Theology — 

G.  Walter  Fiske,  Professor 

Oratory  and  Rhetoric — 

*William  G.  Caskey,  Professor 

Economics  and  Sociology — 

* Albert  B.  Wolfe,  Professor 

Slavic  Department — 

Louis  F.  Miskovsky,  Principal 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Henry  C.  King 
Director  and  Vice-Chairman,  Charles  W.  Morrison 
Secretary,  Miss  Annie  P.  Kellogg 

Dean  of  Conservatory  Women,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Woodford 
Librarian  of  the  Conservatory,  Miss  Edith  Dickson 

Pianoforte — Miss  L.  Celestia  Wattles,  Professor 
Howard  H.  Carter,  Professor 
William  K.  Breckenridge,  Professor 
J.  Arthur  Demuth,  Professor 
Charles  K.  Barry,  Professor 
William  T.  Upton,  Professor 
Orville  A.  Lindquist,  Associate  Professor 
Walter  P.  Stanley,  Associate  Professor 
George  C.  Hastings,  Associate  Professor 
Bruce  II.  Davis,  Associate  Professor 
Mrs.  Leona  IT.  Sweet,  Instructor 
Mrs.  Ada  M.  Hastings,  Instructor 
Mrs.  Maude  T.  Doolittle,  Instructor 
Mrs.  Amelia  IT.  Doolittle,  Instructor 


* Major  teaching  in  another  department 
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Singing — 


Organ — 
Violin — 


Arthur  S.  Kimball,  Professor  (absent  1900-10). 

Edgar  G.  Sweet,  Professor 

Herbert  Harroun,  Professor 

Charles  H.  Adams,  Professor 

William  J.  Horner,  Associate  Professor 

Mrs.  Kate  W.  Morrison,  Instructor 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Adams,  Instructor 

Miss  Kate  W.  Peck,  Instructor 

Mrs.  Florence  J.  Clancy,  Instructor 

George  W.  Andrews,  Professor 
J.  Franklin  Alderfer,  Associate  Professor 

Frederick  G.  Doolittle,  Professor 
*J.  Arthur  Demutb,  Professor 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Williams,  Instructor 


Violoncello — Charles  P.  Dolittle,  Instructor 

Wind  Instruments — 

*J.  Arthur  Demutb,  Professor 


Harmony , Counterpoint  and  Composition — 

*George  W.  Andrews,  Professor 
Arthur  E.  Heacox,  Professor  (absent  1909-10) 
Friedrich  J.  Lehmann,  Associate  Professor 
Mrs.  Bertha  Miller,  Instructor 

History  and  Criticism  of  Music — 

Edward  Dickinson,  Professor 

Public  School  Music — 

Karl  W.  Gelirkens,  Instructor 


THE  ACADEMY 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Henry  C.  King 
Principal  and  Vice-Chairman,  John  F.  Peck 
Associate  Principal,  Earl  F.  Adams 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  John  T.  Shaw 
Dean  of  Academy  Women,  Miss  Edith  C.  Fargo 


* Major  teaching  in  another  department 


THE  FACULTY 


xvii 


English — 


History — 
Debate — 
Latin — 


Greek — 
French — 
German — 


Miss  Rosa  M.  Thompson,  Instructor 
Miss  E.  Louise  Brownback,  Instructor 
Mrs.  Edith  C.  Fargo,  Instructor 
Frank  Sicha,  Jr.,  Tutor 

John  E.  Wirkler,  Instructor 

Taught  by  a Student  Assistant 

John  T.  Shaw,  Associate  Professor 

Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford,  Associate  Professor 

Miss  Clara  L.  Sinithe,  Instructor 

John  F.  Peck,  Associate  Professor 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Cowdery,  Tutor 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Swing,  Tutor 

Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Harroun,  Tutor 


Drawing  and  Painting — 

*Miss  Eva  M.  Oakes,  Associate  Professor 

Mathematics — Edward  J.  Moore,  Instructor  (absent  1909-10) 
Roy  V.  Hill,  Instructor 
Victor  C.  Doerschuk,  Tutor 

Physics — Earl  F.  Adams,  Associate  Professor 

Botany  and  Zoology — 

Carl  B.  Wilson,  Tutor 

Physical  Training — 

In  the  charge  of  a Student  Assistant 


' FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

General  Faculty 

Art  Interests:— Martin,  Barry,  Dickinson,  Lord,  Miss  Oakes. 
Athletics: — [See  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports.] 

Care  of  Buildings: — See  Committee  of  Prudential  Committee. 
Catalogue: — G.  M.  Jones,  Fiske,  Lord,  Peck,  Miss  Wattles. 


* Major  teaching  in  another  department 
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Chapel  Seating: — Miller,  Mrs.  Fargo,  Miss  Fitch,  Fullerton,  Peck. 
Miss  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Woodford. 

4 

Chapel  Service: — Bosworth,  Miss  Fitch,  Hall,  Hutchins,  Morrison, 
'Stetson. 

Commencement  and  Other  Public  Occasions: 

1.  General  Arrangements — Martin,  Bosworth,  Cowdery,  Miss 

Fitch,  Hall,  G.  M.  Jones,  Leonard,  Morrison,  Peck,  Root, 
Savage,  Sherman,  C.  W.  Williams. 

2.  Entertainment  of  Guests — Morrison,  C.  H.  Adams,  Carter, 

Mrs.  Fargo,  Horner,  Percival,  Swing. 

3.  Processions  and  Seating — Savage,  E.  F.  Adams,  Budington, 

Jelliffe,  Wirkler. 

If.  Alumni  Dinner — Cowdery,  Alderfer,  Branson,  Cairns,  Caskey, 
Harroun,  Hastings,  McCullough,  Mosher,  S.  R.  Williams. 

5.  Decoration — Sherman,  Barry,  Breckenridge,  Miss  Brownback. 

Jelliffe,  McCullough,  Miss  Oakes,  Miss  Sinclair. 

6.  Distribution  of  Tickets — Leonard,  Cairns,  Lord,  Thurston. 

Discipline: — Miller,  Anderegg,  Caskey,  Morrison,  Peck,  Root,  Wager. 
Graduate  Study  and  Degrees  in  Course: — Anderegg,  Cole,  Fiske, 
Fullerton,  Hall,  Metcalf,  Wolfe. 

Gymnasium: — Men,  Leonard,  L.  Jones,  Lutz,  Savage.  Women,  Miss 
Hanna,  Miss  Cochran,  Miss  Hosford,  Miss  Wattles. 

Honorary  Degrees: — Bosworth,  Jewett,  Hall,  Metcalf,  Root,  Wager. 
Lectures  and  Entertainments: — Wightman,  Carter,  F.  G.  Doolittle, 
Geiser,  Miskovsky,  Mosher,  Swing. 

Library: — Root,  Bosworth,  Dickinson,  Hall,  Martin,  Shaw,  Stetson, 
Wager,  Wightman,  S.  R.  Williams,  Wolfe. 

Monthly  Lectures: — Root,  Bosworth,  Martin. 

Musical  Interests: — Mosher,  Hutchins,  Lehmann,  Morrison,  Peck, 
Upton. 

Neiospaper  Correspondence: — Sherman,  Bohn,  Fiske,  G.  M.  Jones. 
Nominations: — Root,  Bosworth,  Jewett,  Martin. 

Outside  Representation: — Hall,  Andrews,  Budington,  Hutchins, 
Peck. 

Petitions  and  Requests  from  Students: — Caskey,  Miss  Fitch,  L. 
Jones,  Miller,  Morrison. 
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Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports: — Faculty,  Savage,  L.  Jones,  Miller; 
Alumni,  A.  G.  Comings  ’77;  G.  C.  Jameson,  ’90;  J.  L.  Brecken- 
ridge,  ’08;  Students,  G.  C.  Gray,  ’ll;  A.  F.  Baker,  ’ll;  L.  H. 
MacDaniels,  ’12. 

Relic/ ions  Work:—  Hutchins,  Andrews,  Bolm,  Bosworth,  Cowdery, 
Miss  Fitcli,  Harrington,  Hilmer,  Miss  Hosford,  Shaw,  Sweet. 
Requests  for  Work  with  Private  Teachers: — Peck,  Miss  Fitch,  Mrs. 
Fargo,  Miller,  Mrs.  Woodford. 

Secondary  Schools: — Miller,  E.  F.  Adams,  Bohn,  Cole,  G.  M.  Jones. 
Situations  for  Graduates : — Miller,  Bohn,  Miss  Fitch,  G.  M.  Jones, 
C.  W.  Williams,  Miss  Wolcott.  (Bohn,  Secretary.) 

Social  Occasions: — Shaw,  Miss  Abbott,  Budington,  Mrs.  Fargo, 
Lybyer,  Metcalf,  Miss  Sinclair,  Stanley,  Upton,  Wightman. 
Student  Conferences : — Wager,  Bosworth,  Branson,  Miller,  Morrison. 
Supervision  of  Appeals  to  Alumni: — C.  W.  Williams,  Fiske,  Dr.  G.  C. 
Jameson,  G.  M.  Jones,  Morrison,  Root. 

College  Faculty 

Additional  Work  and  Substitutions : — Cole,  Anderegg,  Cowdery,  Miss 
Fitch,  Jewett,  Martin,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Mosher,  Sherman,  Miss 
Wolcott. 

Admission: — G.  M.  Jones,  Anderegg,  Branson,  Cole,  Hall,  Jewett, 
L.  Jones,  Martin,  Mosher,  Miss  Nichols,  Wager,  Wightman,  S. 
R.  Williams,  Miss  Wolcott. 

Assistance  in  Reading  Papers: — Martin,  Cairns,  Jewett,  Root, 
Wager. 

Class  Prayer-Meeting  Leaders: — Seniors,  Committee  of  the  Class; 
Juniors,  Harrington ; Sophomores,  Bohn ; Freshmen,  Miss  Fitch, 
Hutchins. 

Conference  ivith  Students  Planning  for,  and  General  Relation  of  the 
College  to,  Professional  Schools: — Wolfe,  Branson,  Cairns,  Full- 
erton, Leonard,  Metcalf,  S.  R.  Williams. 

Course  of  Study: — Martin,  Metcalf,  Miller. 

Division  Committees : 

A.  English,  Bibliography,  and  Oratory: — Chairman,  Wager. 

B.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Archaeology: — Chairman,  Martin. 

C.  German  and  Romance  Languages : — Chairman,  Wightman. 

D.  Mathematics: — Chairman,  Andergg. 
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E.  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Science : — 

Chairman,  Wolfe. 

F.  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Bible,  and  Education: — Chairman, 

Stetson. 

G.  Physical  Training,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene: — 

Chairman,  Leonard. 

H.  Science: — Chairman,  Jewett. 

Failure  in  Scholarship: — Miller,  Miss  Abbott,  Cairns,  Cole,  Cowdery, 
Miss  Fitch,  McCullough,  Miss  Wolcott. 

Free  Tuition  and  Beneficiary  Aid: — Men,  G.  M.  Jones,  Anderegg, 
Jewett,  Martin,  Miller.  Women,  Miss  Hosford,  Mrs.  Fargo, 
Miss  Fitch,  Miss  Hanna,  Miss  Sinclair. 

Intercollegiate  Debate: — Caskey,  Geiser,  Hall,  Lutz,  Sherman. 
Nominations : — Martin,  Anderegg,  Jewrett,  Root,  Wager. 
Re-examinations: — Cairns,  Hamilton,  Hilmer,  Lord,  Percival. 
Schedules: — Caskey,  Budington,  Lord,  Mosher. 

Student  Publications : — Jewett,  Caskey,  Wager. 

Summer  Session: — Martin,  Anderegg,  Cole,  Hall,  Miller,  Wolfe. 

Theological  Faculty 

Advertising,  Newspaper  Correspondence,  and  Printing: — Fiske,  Ful- 
lerton, Miskovsky. 

Catalogue: — Fiske,  Fullerton. 

Commencement : — Swing,  Caskey,  Hutchins,  Miskovsky. 

Council  Hall: — Hutchins,  Bosworth,  Fiske,  Fullerton. 

Curriculum: — Bosworth,  Fiske,  Fullerton,  Swing. 

Endowment: — Bosworth,  Fiske,  King,  Swing. 

Finance  and  Budget: — Swing,  Bosworth,  Fiske,  Hutchins. 

Outside  Representation  and  Lectures: — Swing,  Fullerton,  Miskovsky 
Pulpit  Supplies  and  Field  Work: — Fiske,  Bosworth,  Miskovsky, 
Hutchins. 

Scholarships  and  Loans: — Fullerton,  Hutchins,  Swing. 

Slavic  Department: — Miskovsky,  Bosworth,  Fullerton,  Swing. 
Student  Employment  Fund: — Fiske,  Bosworth,  Hutchins. 

Conservatory  Faculty 

Artists'  Recitals: — Morrison,  Adams,  Breckenridge. 

Graduation: — Morrison,  Dickinson,  Lehmann,  Mrs.  Woodford,  and 
other  teachers  of  candidate  in  question. 
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Academy  Faculty 

Appointments  and  Budget:— Peck,  E.  F.  Adams,  Miss  Brownback, 
Mrs.  Fargo,  Hill,  Miss  Hosford,  Shaw,  Miss  Smitke,  Miss 
Thompson,  Wirkler. 


THE  COUNCIL 
OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
General  Council 

i 

Chairman,  King 
Vice-Chairman,  Root 
Clerk,  G.  M.  Jones 

Appointment  of  Instructors  and  Adjustment  of  Work: — Root,  Bos- 
wortk,  Martin,  Miller,  Morrison,  Peck. 

Budget: — Root,  Jewett,  Martin,  Morrison,  Peck,  Swing. 

% 

College  Council 

Chairman,  King 
Vice-Chairman,  Martin 
Clerk,  G.  M.  Jones 

Appointments : — Martin,  Cole,  Miller,  Root,  Wager. 

Budget: — Root,  Anderegg,  Martin. 

Conservatory  Council 

Chairman,  King 
Vice-Chairman,  Morrison 
Secretary , Miss  Kellogg 

Appointments: — Morrison,  Andrews,  Carter,  F.  G.  Doolittle,  Sweet, 
Miss  Wattles. 

Budget: — Morrison,  F.  G.  Doolittle. 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE 

OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
Chairman,  King 
Vice-Chairman,  Root 
Secretary,  G.  M.  Jones 

Advertising : — G.  M.  Jones,  Severance. 

Arboretum: — C.  P.  Doolittle,  C.  W.  Williams. 

Boarding  Halls: — Root,  E.  P.  Johnson,  Metcalf. 

Budget: — Root,  Swing. 

Buildings  and  Grounds: — C.  P.  Doolittle,  Morrison,  Swing. 

Janitors  and  Use  of  Buildings : — Warner  Gymnasium,  Leonard; 
Warner  Hall,  Morrison;  Women's  Gymnasium,  Miss  Hanna; 
Council  Hall,  Hutchins;  Use  of  Peters  Hall,  Miller;  All  other 
Buildings,  C.  P.  Doolittle. 

Rented  Buildings: — C.  P.  Doolittle,  Morrison,  Severance. 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds: — C.  P.  Doolittle. 

THE  WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

Dean  of  College  Women: — Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch. 

Dean  of  Conservatory  Women: — Mrs.  Harmonia  W.  Woodford. 

9 

Dean  of  Academy  Women: — Mrs.  Edith  C.  Fargo. 

Term  Expires  1910 : — Miss  Arietta  M.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Miller. 
Term  Expires  1911  : — Mrs.  Kate  W.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Swing. 
Term  Expires  1912  : — Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford,  Miss  Delphine  Hanna. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


SEMINARY 

Frank  S.  Fitch,1  ’TO,  45  Lexington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
Edward  T.  Harper,2  *81,  730  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Caspar  W.  Hiatt,3  t.  ’85,  2023  E.  96th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

ACADEMY 

Merritt  Starr,1  ’75,  916  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111.,  Chairman. 
Oscar  S.  Kriebel,2  ’89,  Perkiomen  Seminary,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Rovillus  R.  Rogers,3  ’76,  627  East  6th  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

CONSERVATORY 

Lucien  C.  Warner,1  ’65,  141  Broadway,  New  lrork,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Helen  Tupper  Kinder 2 (Mrs.  W.  H.),  c.  ’85,  824  Washington 
Ave.,  Findlay,  O. 

George  B.  Siddall,3  ’91,  1015  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

Irving  W.  Metcalf,1  ’78,  Oberlin,  O.,  Chairman. 

Arthur  S.  Kimball,2  Oberlin,  O. 

Alfred  V.  Churchill,3  h.  ’98,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

LIBRARY 

Charles  F.  Cox,1  ’69,  Grand  Central  'Station,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild2  (Mrs.  E.  M.),  10  St.  Paul  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Charles  P.  Treat,3  ’70,  80  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦ 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Dan  F.  Bradley,1  ’82,  2905  Fourteenth  St.,  S.  W.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Chair- 
man. 

James  B.  Smiley,2  ’89,  3211  Fourteenth  St.,  S.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 

A.  B.  Bragdon,3  Monroe,  Mich. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

L.  Paul  Howland,1  ’87,  600  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Chairman. 
William  I.  Thomas,2  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  T.  West,3  ’91,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O. 

Term  expires  January  1,  1911.  2 Term  expires  January  1,  1912 

3 Term  expires  January  1,  1913 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Charles  J.  Ryder,1  ’75,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
Pitt  G.  Knowlton,2  ’90,  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Denton  J.  Snider,8  ’62,  210  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

* * ' . \ 

HISTORY 

Charles  H.  Kirshner,1  ’86,  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Chairman. 

John  R.  Commons,*  ’88,  224  N.  Murray  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

George  B.  Heazelton,3  ’79,  Hayward  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MATHEMATICS 

Charles  M.  Hall,1  ’85,  136  Buffalo  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
Walter  N.  Crafts,2  ’92,  Oberlin,  O. 

Albert  M.  Johnson,3  2735  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Dudley  P.  Allen,1  ’75,  1110  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Chairman. 
Charles  J.  Chamberlain,2  ’S8,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Charles  A.  Kofoid,3  ’90,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

TILE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

H.  Clark  Ford,1  917-921  Williamson  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  Chairman. 
John  R.  Rogers,2  ’75,  251  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Millikan,*  ’91,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

ATHLETICS,  GYMNASIUM,  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN 

William  C.  Cochran,1  ’69,  48  Blymyer  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Chair- 
man. 

Thomas  D.  Wood,2  ’88,  500  W.  121st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  B.  Dill,3  27-29  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ATHLETICS,  GYMNASIUM,  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN 

Homer  H.  Johnson,1  ’85,  1009  American  Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  O., 
Chairman. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,2  ’70,  1953  E.  59th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick  8 (Mrs.  S.  C.),  ’92,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

ECONOMICS,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,1  ’72,  709  Society  for  Savings  Building, 
Cleveland,  O.,  Chairman. 

Thomas  N.  Carver,2  h.  ’05,  16  Kirkland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

E.  Dana  Durand,8  ’93,  3325  Ilolmead  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1 Term  expires  January  1,  1911.  2 Term  expires  January  1,  1912 

3 Term  expires  January  1, 1913. 
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Annual  Report  for  1 908-09 

Presented  by  the  President  to  the  1 rustees  at  the  Annual 

Meeting,  November  1 2,  1 909 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  : 

Gentlemen — As  President  of  the  College,  I have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1908-09 : 

The  present  report  falls  into  two  main  divisions.  The 
first  (pp.  3 to  97)  takes  up  in  the  usual  order  the  topics  regu- 
larly discussed  in  the  Annual  Report,  but  rather  more  briefly 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  special  material  in  the  second 
division.  This  second  division  (pp.  97  to  134)  of  the  report  will 
be  devoted  to  a careful  consideration  of  the  tests  of  efficiency 
as  applied  to  the  work  of  the  College,  in  all  its  aspects. 

History  of  the  Year 

I.  TRUSTEES. 

Deaths. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  the  annual  survey  once  more  with 
a record  of  deaths,  two  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees having  passed  away  during  the  year:  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Bar- 
ber, of  New  York,  and  Mr.  James  O.  Troup,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio.  Mr.  Barber’s  death  occurred  April  17,  1909, 
and  Mr.  Troup’s  July  20,  1909.  Mr.  Barber  has  been  a 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  continuously  since  1889,  and 
Mr.  Troup  since  1902.  Both  had  shown  again  and  again  their 
interest  in  the  College,  and  brought  to  its  problems,  the  one, 
long  business  experience  and  trained  business  judgment,  and 
the  other,  a like  experience  and  judgment  in  the  law.  When 
one  considers  how  much  the  welfare  of  the  College  depends 
upon  a wise,  progressive,  and  interested  Board  of  Trustees, 
one  appreciates  the  more  what  the  loss  of  such  men  means. 

The  minute  adopted  by  the  Board  at  their  June  meeting, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Barber,  may  here  appropriately  find 
place : 

The  death  of  Amzi  Lorenzo  Barber,  which  occurred 
on  April  17,  1909,  at  Ardsley  Towers,  his  home  in  West 
Chester  County,  New  York,  removes  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  a 
man  of  rare  sagacity,  a wise  counselor,  and  a warm 
friend  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Barber’s  connection  with  the  College  began 
•when  he  came  to  Oberlin  as  a student  in  1862.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Department  of  Philosophy  . 
and  the  Arts  with  the  class  of  1867.  He  began  study 

. 

in  the  Theological  Seminary,  but  stopped  in  1868  to 
| take  charge  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  filled  several  posi- 
tions on  the  staff  of  that  university  until  1872,  when 
he  turned  to  a business  career,  for  which  he  had  great 
aptitude,  and  in  which  he  made  an  eminent  and  hon- 
orable success.  Pie  was  the  master  mind  in  develop- 
ing the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  improvements 
of  city  streets.  He  did  more  than  any  other  one  man 
to  make  the  roadways  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 

United  States  beautiful  and  sanitary. 

Mr.  Barber  served  Oberlin  College  as  a Trustee 
continuously  from  1889  until  his  death.  He  had  a 
strong  affection  for  the  College,  and  was  a geneious 
supporter  of  its  plans  and  interests. 
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He  was  a man  of  rare  sweetness  of  character.  His 
genial  personality  and  kindly  spirit  won  for  him  the 
staunch  friendship  of  his  associates.  His  broad  and 
clear  judgment  commanded  their  admiration.  His 
faithfulness,  his  patience,  his  generosity,  his  fair  deal- 
ing, his  great,  kindly  spirit  have  erected  an  enduring 
monument  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Dr.  Tenney,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
and  Professor  Hall  have  prepared  a memorial  minute  concern- 
ing Mr.  Troup,  which  is  here  presented : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  one  of  its  members,  James  Oliver  Troup.  Mr. 

Troup  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1845,  but  in  early  child- 
hood was  brought  to  this  country;  and  the  family  ulti- 
mately made  its  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  Evans- 
ville, Indiana.  Here  Mr.  Troup  managed  to  secure  a 
school  training  sufficient  to  admit  him  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. By  his  own  efforts,  exclusively,  he  supported 
, himself  through  his  course  of  college  study,  and  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1870.  After  three  years  spent  in 
teaching  and  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Judge  Cook  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Wood  County,  where  he  has  continued  in 
active  practice  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  soon 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Wood  County,  and 
was  re-elected  to  a second  term'.  In  1904  he  was  a 
prominent,  but  unsuccessful,  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  He  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Wood  County 
bar;  and  has  enjoyed  a large  practice  and  an  enviable 
reputation  throughout  northwestern  Ohio. 

He  was  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  in  1902,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1906  to  a full  term  of  six  years.  From  1905  to  1908 
Mr.  Troup  was  a member  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
of  the  Trustees;  but  his  pressing  appointments  in 
court  rarely  allowed  him  to  act  in  that  capacity.  For 
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the  last  four  years  he  has  been  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  History.  Mr.  Troup  has  been  exemplary  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
missed  very  few  such  appointments  till  prostrated  by 
his  fatal  illness.  In  his  death  the  College  loses  one  of 
its  most  successful  and  distinguished  graduates  and 
one  of  its  most  devoted  friends.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees loses  the  services  of  a keen,  well-trained  lawyer, 
a man  with  a rare  capacity  for  friendship,  and  one  who 
never  stinted  his  time  and  his  strength  in  what  he 
could  contribute  to  his  beloved  Alma  Mater.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  July  20,  1909. 

Election  of  Members 

The  two  deaths  just  mentioned  create,  of  course,  two  vacan- 
cies in  the  Board,  in  addition  to  those  regularly  occurring 
through  expiration  of  term  of  office.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Board  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Cox,  Mr. 
William  N.  Gates  were  elected  to  succeed  themselves  for  the 
term  ending  January  1,  1915,  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  being  re-' 
elected  by  the  alumni  as  their  representative  for  the  same  term. 
The  terms  of  office  of  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles,  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Mills,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  and  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  expire 
January  1,  1910.  A successor  to  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  as 
alumni  trustee  for  this  term  has  already  been  elected  by  vote 
of  the  alumni,  and  will  he  reported  for  the  first  time,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  at  this  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  successors 
of  Mr.  Cowles,  Dr.  Mills,  and  Dr.  Tenney,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mr.  Troup,  should  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  at 
this  meeting. 


The  Work  of  the  Trustees. 

The  general  bearing  of  the  work  of  the  Trustees  will  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  latter  part  of  the  report  deal- 
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ing-  with  the  tests' of  efficiency  as  applied  to  the  various  sides 
of  the  work  of  the  College,  and  there  need  to  be  added  at  this 
point  only  the  important  official  actions  of  the  1 >oai  d. 

Important  Official  Actions. 

The  most  important  of  the  actions  of  the  Trustees  are  in- 
cluded in  the  official  record  of  the  year  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College,  to  whom  this  report 
goes.  As  the  report  aims  to  give  a pretty  complete  history  of 
the  College,  year  by  year,  these  actions  fitly  find  place  in  it. 
Aside  from  routine  business,  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  already  given,  and  the  appointments  of  officers  and 
instructors  (a  full  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  a later  section 
of  the  report,  under  the  heading  '‘Faculty”),  and  the  granting 
of  the  regular  degrees  in  course,  these  actions  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  November  13,  1908 

1.  After  a discussion  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  a detailed  report  was  presented  from  the 
Investment  Committee,  which  was  discussed  by  the  Trustees 
at  length. 

2.  The  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  the  College  to  the 
Oberlin  Hospital  Association  made  a report  recommending  that 
the  College  appropriate  $750  toward  the  running  expenses  of 
the  hospital  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  in  return 
for  which  the  Oberlin  Hospital  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish 
gratuitous  care  up  to  a maximum  of  fifty  weeks  to  such  needy 
students  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  College  authorities.  It 
should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  presence  of  the  hos- 
pital has  been  of  decided  service  in  a number  of  cases  during 
the  year  past. 
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3.  A committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.,  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Bradley,  Cowles,  Starr,  and  Warner,  was  appointed 
to  take  up  the  whole  question  of  the  future  policy  of  the  Col- 
lege with  reference  to  its  Academy.  The  question  of  limiting 
the  number  of  students  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege was  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

4.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Living  Endowment 
Union  it  was  voted  to  instruct  the  Budget  Committee  to  with- 
draw as  rapidly  as  possible  the  contribution  which  now  ap- 
pears from  the  Living  Endowment  Union.  The  intention  of 
this  action  is  that  the  contribution  of  the  Living  Endowment 
Union  shall  be  held  to  be  used  for  specific  needs  which  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  budget,  and  which  may  be  definitely  re- 
ported to  the  alumni. 

5.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics,  Gymnasium, 
and  Physical  Training  for  Men,  reported  upon  the  petition  of 
the  students  for  an  athletic  tax  to  be  levied  on  all  students  in 
connection  with ‘their  term  bills;  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
Trustees  do  not  at  present  deem  it  advisable  to  levy  a tax  upon 
all  the  students  for  the  support  of  athletics,  but  that  a special 
committee  be  appointed  to  confer  further  with  the  students, 
to  report  later  to  the  Trustees. 


At  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting,  June  21,  1909 

1.  In  approving  of  the  minutes  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, the  Trustees  approved  of  proceeding  to  the  erection  of 
the  Men’s  Building,  and  later  asked  the  Prudential  Committee 
to  see  that  the  building  be  made  still  more  nearly  fire-proof 
than  the  original  plans  provided. 

2.  At  this  meeting  considerable  time  was  given  to  the 
question  of  the  location  of  various  college  buildings,  especially 
the  Men’s  Building  and  the  Administration  Building.  The 
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result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Trustees  at  this  meeting  (and 
at  an  informal  supplementary  meeting  early  in  the  vacation) 
was  a vote  to  place  the  Men’s  Building  on  the  south  side  of 
West  Lorain  street,  back  of  the  Chapel,  leaving  ample  space 
between  these  two  buildings;  the  building  to  be  made  with  a 
double  facade,  the  main  facade  toward  the  interior  of  the 
square  ; and  to  place  the  Administration  Building  in  line  with 
the  Men’s  Gymnasium,  facing  both  east  and  west,  and  holding 
the  same  relative  position  with  reference  to  the  Chapel  and 
Peters  Hall  that  the  Men’s  Gymnasium  does  with  reference  to 
Peters  Hall  and  Warner  Conservatory. 

3.  In  a consideration  of  the  detailed  report  of  the  Invest- 
ment Committee,  much  thought  and  discussion  were  given  to 
the  various  investments  of  the  College. 

4.  It  was  also  voted  to  approve  the  erection  of  a new 
Conservatory  building,  Rice  Memorial  Hall,  and  to  give  the 
Prudential  Committee  power  to  award  the  necessary  con- 
tracts ; the  building  to  stand  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
Conservatory  building. 

I 5.  The  report  of  the  faculty  committee  on  the  Academy 
| was  presented  to  the  Trustees,  and  by  them  referred  to  the 
trustee  Committee  on  the  Academy  for  further  consideration 
and  later  report.  The  special  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
committee  setting  comparatively  free  Mr.  Adams,  the  Asso- 
ciate I i incipal  of  the  Academy,  for  the  year,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  special  promotion  of  Academy  interests, 
was  voted. 

6.  1 he  Committee  on  tuition  Charges  recommended  no 
advance  in  tuition,  and  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

7.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  General  Council,  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  to  have  charge 
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of  the  administration  of  the  College  during  the  President’s 
year  of  absence ; the  committee  to  consist  of  a chairman  to  be 
elected  by  the  General  Council,  and  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments (the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  represented  by 
the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  College  Faculty,  elected  by  that  Fac- 
ulty). The  General  Council  elected  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  Professor  Root:  the  College  Faculty,  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  College  Faculty,  and  therefore  to  represent 
that  department,  Professor  Martin.  The  committee,  therefore, 
consists  of  Professors  Root,  Martin,  Bosworth,  Morrison,  and 
Peck. 

It  was  voted  that  Dr.  Tenney  be  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  authority  to  sign  all  legal  documents, 
during  the  absence  of  the  President. 


8.  The  budget  for  the  college  year  following  is  always 
adopted  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  ; and  there  is  presented, 
therefore,  at  this  point,  an  outline  of  the  budget  for  the  year 
1909-10: 


BUDGET  FOR  1909-10 
Income 


University  $ 35,710.00 

College  93,350.00 

Theological  Seminary  17,89(1.00 

'Slavic  Department  4,080.00 

Academy  15,500.00 


Total 


$166,530.00 


Expenses 


University  $ 42,491.00 

College  85,920.00 

Theological  Seminary  17,670.00 

Slavic  Department  4,080.00 

Academy  19,225.00 


Total  $169,386.00 
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Surplus 

College  $ 7,430.00 

Seminary  220.00 


Total  $ 7,650.00 

Deficit 

University  $ 6,781.00 

Academy  3,725.00 


Total  $ 10,506.00 

Net  deficit  2,856.00 

\ 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Income  $ 73,100.00 

Expenses  72,000.00 


Conservatory  Surplus  $ 1,100.00 


Important  Prudential  Committee  Actions 

Since  the  Prudential  Committee  is  empowered  by  the 
Trustees  to  act  for  them  ad  interim , a brief  summary  of  the 
more  important  actions  of  that  Committee,  not  elsewhere  cov- 
ered in  this  report,  should  find  record  here,  since  these  actions 
become  trustee  actions  upon  their  approval  by  the  Trustees. 

On  October  29,  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  Faculty  to  join 
with  the  Prudential  Committee  in  the  recommendation  that  all 
boarding  ho\ises  in  Oberlin,  where  there  are  five  or  more  stu- 
dents on  the  third  floor,  should  be  provided  with  an  iron  fire- 
escape,  and  that  individual  rope  escapes  should  be  provided 
where  there  are  less  than  five  on  the  third  floor.  This  action 
was  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  carried  into  effect.  In  con- 
nection with  this  vote,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committee,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  has  had  all  the  doors  of  the  main  public  buildings  of 
the  College  arranged  to  open  outward,  to  make  certain  that 
the  full  demands  of  the  law  in  this  respect  were  fulfilled. 
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On  December  10,  and  at  subsequent  meetings,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Art  Interests  were  given  power  to  arrange  for  the 
full  appraisal  of  the  Olney  Art  Collection,  with  reference  to 
favorable  arrangements  for  insuring  the  contents  of  that  Col- 
lection. 

On  December  17,  and  several  subsequent  dates,  the  Treas- 
urer was  authorized  to  purchase  various  pieces  of  property 
which  it  seemed  certain  that  the  College  would  ultimately  need 
for  building  purposes. 

On  January  7,  Mr.  Hiram  B.  Thurston,  Assistant  in  the 
Treasurer’s  office,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Treasurer,  and  both  his  salary  and  that  of  the  other  Assistant, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cargill,  were  increased,  and  both  appointments 
made  permanent.  The  President  believes  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Treasurer’s  office  shows  that  both  of  these  promotions 
were  richly  deserved. 

On  April  15,  it  was  voted  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
5,000  illustrated  pamphlets,  “ Physical  Training  for  Men  in 
Oberlin  College.”  This  pamphlet  has  proved  its  value  in  pre- 
vious- years  as  advertising  material. 

On  April  22,  it  was  voted  that  an  architect  be  employed  to 
draw  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the  enlargement  and  de- 
sired changes  in  the  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  house.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  plans  may  be  carried  out  before  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year  1910-11. 

May  6,  it  was  voted  to  authorize  the  printing  of  two  re- 
ports by  committees  of  the  Faculty,  the  report  on  “Tests  of 
College  Efficiency,”  and  the  report  giving  “ Suggestions  to 
Students  upon  the  Construction  of  Courses  of  Study.”  The 
former  report  is  made  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  second 
division  of  the  President’s  own  annual  report.  The  latter  has 
been  sent,  with  a college  catalogue,  to  all  students  who  are 
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expected  to  be  in  college  the  coming  year,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  value  in  helping  students  in  wise  election  of  courses. 

On  May  15  the  Committee  approved  of  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  and  Field  Association 
for  the  use  of  the  house  at  166  West  College  street,  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Association  in  connection  with  their  athletic 
field. 

On  June  1,  it  was  voted  to  approve  of  the  plans  submitted 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Silsbee  for  the  Men’s  Building,  and  to  accept  the 
bid  of  Mr.  George  Feick  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

On  June  19th  the  following  important  action  was  taken 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  bills:  (1)  The  Prudential  Com- 
mittee shall,  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  indicate 
on  whose  authorization  the  Treasurer  may  pay  bills  against 
each  appropriation:  (2)  Expenditures  under  each  appropria- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  only  upon  voucher  signed 
by  the  person  thus  authorized,  who  shall  certify  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  account  and  also  that  there  still  remains  unex- 
pended of  the  appropriation  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  bill  to  be  paid.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  by 
the  Treasurer  in  excess  of  any  appropriation;  (3)  No  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for 
which  it  was  appropriated;  (4)  In  cases  of  emergency,  the 
Prudential  Committee  is  authorized  to  make  appropriations 
additional  to  the  Budget.  In  all  such  cases,  the  reasons  for 
such  an  emergency  appropriation  shall  be  fully  stated  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  As  far  as  possible, 
such  emergency  appropriations  shall  be  avoided. 

On  June  28,  it  was  voted  to  award  the  contract  for  Rice 
Memorial  Hall,  the  new  Conservatory  Building,  to  Mr.  George 
Feick. 

On  July  1,  the  Committee  put  on  record  their  very  hearty 
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appreciation  of  the  most  efficient  work  clone  by  Mr.  Luther  D. 
Llarkness  upon  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue  of 
Former  Students. 

On  June  28  and  July  29,  certain  improvements  in  Das- 
comb  Cottage  were  authorized. 

On  July  29,  it  was  voted  to  approve  the  erection  in  the 
vestibule  of  Carnegie  Library  of  a bronze  tablet  containing  the 
names  of  donors  to  the  library  endowment. 

On  August  12,  changes  were  authorized  in  the  contract 
for  the  Men’s  Building  to  make  the  building  more  completely 
fire-proof,  and  to  provide  for  more  adequate  entrances  from 
Lorain  street,  in  accordance  with  previous  recommendations 
of  the  Trustees. 

At  various  meetings,  the  Prudential  Committee  have  also 
authorized  certain  special  appointments,  not  passed  upon  by 
the  Trustees,  and  the  full  list  of  these  appointments  may  be 
found,  in  connection  with  those  made  by  the  Trustees,  in  a 
later  section  of  the  report. 

II.  DONORS 

The  present  year  has  been  marked  by  the  beginning  of  a 
New  Half  Million  Fund,  to  be  equally  divided  between  endow- 
ment and  buildings.  In  the  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the 
General  Education  Board,  the  President  asked  that  of  the 
$250,000  of  endowment,  $150,000  should  go  to  increase  of  sal- 
aries, making  it  possible  to  increase  the  salaries  of  associate 
professors  $300,  and  those  of  full  professors  $200  each  ; $50.- 
000  to  the  endowment  of  a chair  of  Psychology,  separating 
that  chair  from  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  and  $50,000  either  to 
the  endowment  of  a chair  of  the  History  and  Appreciation  of 
Art,  or  to  Library,  or  General  Endowment.  It  was  asked  that 
the  $250,000  for  buildings  be  divided  between  the  Men’s  Build- 
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ing,  Administration  Building,  and  either  an  Art  Building  or 
Botanical  Laboratory,  or  the  completion  of  the  Men’s  Gymna- 
sium. The  General  Education  Board  voted  (May  25th)  to 
grant  $125,000  toward  the  half  million  so  distributed,  their 
own  contribution  to  go  solely  to  endowment.  The  generous 
single  donor  whose  pledge  of  $200,000  has  alone  seemed  to 
make  this  movement  possible,  following  so  soon  on  other  sim- 
ilar movements  for  the  College,  prefers  to  be  wholly  unknown 
in  the  matter.  The  President  wishes  that  the  name  of  this 
donor  might  be  put  upon  the  Men’s  Building,  in  which  he  has 
believed  so  much  as  to  insure  its  going  ahead  at  once,  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  Fund.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak 
too  warmly  of  the  whole  spirit  in  which  this  gift  — one  of  the 
two  largest  the  College  has  ever  received  — - has  been  con- 
ceived and  carried  out.  The  sympathetic  insight  into  the  needs 
of  the  College,  and  the  personal  thoughtfulness  and  encour- 
agement with  which  the  pledge  has  been  voluntarily  offered, 
make  a debt  which  the  President  certainly  cannot  hope  to  pay, 
but  onlv  to  recognize. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  how  much  the  completion 
of  this  New  Half  Million  Fund  would  mean  to  the  College. 
The  additions  to  salaries  are  imperatively  demanded  in  sim- 
ple justice,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  cost 
of  living.  Both  the  subjects  themselves  and  the  number  of 
students  involved  call  for  the  immediate  addition  of  a full 
professor  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
where  the  teaching  force  of  late  has  had  to  be  diminished 
rather  than  increased,  through  the  necessary  withdrawal  of 
work  by  Dean  Fitch  and  the  President.  Since  the  retirement 
of  Professor  Johnston,  the  College  has  offered  much  less  work 
in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  and  with  the  coming  of 
the  Olney  Art  Collection,  the  time  has  surely  fully  arrived 
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when  an  entire  chair  should  be  given  to  this  subject.  Few 
chairs  could  do  so  much  to  enrich  the  students’  later  lives. 
The  service  already  rendered  by  the  Olney.  Art  Collection  is' 
indicated  by  the  fact,  that  between  September  29,  and  Tune 
24,  more  than  six  thousand  people  visited  the  gallery.  And 
the  need  for  library  and  general  endowment  is  perennial. 

As  to  the  buildings  sought,  the  need  of  the  Men’s  Building 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  men  have  had  no  center  for 
any  side  of  their  college  life.  Such  a center,  bringing  together 
all  the  varied  interests  of  the  men,  is  amply  provided  in  the 
proposed  building.  Its  description  properly  belongs  to  the 
next  Annual  Report.  The  present  Administration  Building  is 
so  plainly,  almost  disgracefully,  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  a college  of  the  size  of  Oberlin,  that  need  at  that 
point  calls  for  no  restatement.  Of  the  other  three  buildings 
named,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  most  needed,  where  all  are  so 
much  to  be  desired ; but  this  fund  can  provide  for  only  one  of 
the  three.  The  new  Administration  Building  might  provide 
temporarily  in  part  for  some  one  of  these  needs,  and  in  the 
basement  for  some  further  much  wanted  recitation  rooms. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  add  to  the  list  of  contributors  to  the 
New  Half  Million  Fund  the  names  of  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  D.  O.  Wickham,  Mr.  C.  A.  Coffin  and  Miss  Olivia  Phelps 
Stokes,  who  have  each  given  $1,000  toward  its  completion. 

The  great  desirability  of  securing  at  once  all  these  gains 
has  made  it  seem  to  the  President  that  he  could  not  en- 
ter upon  the  year’s  leave  of  absence  voted  him,  until  every- 
th  in  or  had  been  done  that  he  could  do  to  bring  this  New  IT  al  f 
Million  Fund  to  completion.  After  his  best  endeavors,  he  re- 
grets to  have  to  say  it  is  still  incomplete,  though  there  are 
some  hopeful  things  in  prospect ; but  as  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing more  that  can  be  done  upon  it  at  present,  it  is  apparently 
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not  wise  to  give  up  entirely . this  long-planned  year  in  the 
Orient,  which  the  President  hopes  may  be  of  value  to  the  Col- 
lege as  well  as  to  himself. 

The  present  year  has  also  seen  finished  the  extra  $20,000 
endowment  for  the  Library,  upon  which  Mr.  Carnegie  condi- 
tioned his  added  $25,000  for  the  building . Both  sums,  there- 
fore, find  their  natural  record  at  this  point.  Nothing  need  be 
added  to  what  wTas  said  last  year,  of  the  immense  contribution 
made  to  every  department  of  the  College  by  this  new  library 
building  and  its  increased  endowment  of  $120,000.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  year  has  only  confirmed  and  emphasized  all 
that  was  then  said. 

In  connection  with  the  beautiful  Finney  Memorial  Chapel, 
of  which  the  College  has  had  now  its  first  year’s  use,  and 
which  has  meant  so  much  in  the  whole  life  of  the  College, 
there  have  been  given  by  Mrs.  Helen  Finney  Cox  the  new 
hymn-books  for  use  in  all  the  services.  They  have  admirably 
served  their  purpose,  and  m'ade  possible  a general  intelligent 
and  enjoyable  participation  in  the  service  which  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  obtained.  The  books  are  tastefully  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  Chapel,  and  a book  plate  in  each  records 
the  name  of  the  giver. 

Grateful  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  gift  by  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Johnson  of  Chicago,  of  a handsome  bronze  tablet 
of  Lincoln  s Gettysburg  Address,  with  Brenner’s  fine  bas-relief 
head  of  Lincoln.  The  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
Library  lobby. 

Gifts  Reported  by  the  Treasurer 

The  entire  list  of  money  gifts  received  during  the  year 
appears  in  the  Treasurer’s  Report.  These  gifts  are  classified 
there  under  the  two  heads,  of  gifts  for  current  use  and  gifts 
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to  capital  to  form  new  funds,  or  increase  old  funds.  Under 
both  heads  it  must  be  noted  again  that  the  gifts  are  somewhat 
less  than  usual  on  account  of  the  continued  financial  depres- 
sion during  the  year. 

Under  the  gifts  for  current  use , aside  from  the  amount 
received  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  for  the  payment  of  retiring  allowances,  the  larg- 
est single  item  is,  as  was  reported  last  year,  the  fund  from 
the  members  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  amounting  to 
$3,528.14.  The  sum  which  is  being  received  each  year  from 
this  source  is  being  constantly  augmented,  a gain  of  $694.51 
in  actual  receipts  from  this  source  being  made  during  the  last 
year.  The  members  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union  will  be 
interested  to  note  the  fact  already  commented  upon  in  this 
report  that  the  Trustees  took  action  at  the  recent  Annual 
Meeting  looking  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  contributed 
by  the  Living  Endowment  LTnion  from  use  in  meeting  cur- 
rent budget  expenses,  and  providing  that  these  funds,  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  shall  be  held  for  specific  needs  not  provided 
in  the  budget,  which  may  be  reported  directly  to  the  Alumni. 
Tt  is  also  gratifying  to  find  in  this  list  of  gifts  for  current  use 
$500.00  from  Mr.  EL  H.  Johnson  for  improvements  in  the 
Women’s  Gymnasium. 

A very  important  list  of  gifts  given  in  full  in  the  Treas- 
urer’s Report  makes  up  a large  single  item  of  the  Employment 
Fund  for  Seminary  Students.  This  fund,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Seminary  Faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  President,  meets  in  the 
best  possible  way  the  problem  of  beneficiary  aid  in  the  Semi- 
nary, for  it  enables  men  to  render  real  service  that  is  at  the 
same  time  of  value  in  direct  preparation  for  their  life  work. 
Givers  to  this  fund  can  be  assured  that  their  gifts  are  doubly 
valuable,  and  the  plan  is  quite  free  from  the  objections  usually 
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attached  to  beneficiary  aid.  The  amount  credited  to  this  one 
fund  during  the  past  year  is  $2,637.75,  which  was  used  both 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  deficits  accumulated  in  former 
years,  and  the  aid  given  in  the  year  1908-09.  This  method 
has  so  commended  itself  to  the  Theological  Faculty  in  the 
thorough  trial  of  the  years  just  past  that  it  is  most  earnestly 
suggested  to  the  friends  of  the  Seminary  as  an  object  worthy 
of  permanent  endowment.  Special  mention  is  made  of  this 
endowment  in  the  Report  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President, 
already  quoted. 

The  list  of  gifts  to  capital  to  form  new  funds  or  increase 
old  ones  contains  mainly  gifts  to  .general  endowment,  to 
library  endowment,  to  Conservatory  endowment  and  to  auxili- 
ary beneficiary  aid  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

As  specific  gifts  to  the  library  endowment  there  has  been 
received,  it  will  be  noted,  the  sum  of  $8,995.00.  This  includes 
one  large  single  gift  of  $4,570.00  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Terrell,  a 
former  student,  completing  the  $20,000.00  endowment  neces- 
sary to  be  raised  to  meet  the  condition  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
additional  gift  of  $25,000.00,  already  noted.  A complete  list  of 
the  donors  of  more  than  $100.00  to  the  $120,000.00  endowment 
fund  for  the  library  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Assistant  to 
the  President,  already  given.  The  largest  single  gift  to  capi- 
tal during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  fund  above  mentioned, 
was  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  given  by  Miss  L.  Celestia  Wattles 
lor  the  endowment  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  funds  of  the  Theological  Seminary  are  increased  by  a 
gift  of  $1,000.00  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Warri- 
ner  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  auxiliary  beneficiary  aid. 

The  other  gifts  to  capital  include  some  important  sums  to 
inci  ease  class  funds.  These  class  funds,  as  will  be  seen  in 
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the  detailed  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  amount  to  a very  en- 
couraging sum. 

The  President  wishes  to  express  again  on  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Trustees  the  earnest  thanks  of  the  College 
to  those  friends  who  have  contributed  to  current  needs  or  to 
increase  the  endowment.  It  is  impossible  to  review,  as  the 
President  is  obliged  to  do,  the  reports  of  the  individual  of- 
ficers and  teachers,  without  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
increase  in  the  endowments  and  equipment  of  the  College, 
that  the  needs  are  exceedingly  pressing  at  many  points,  and 
far  from  being  met  to  the  extent  that  the  best  work  of  the 
College  requires.  He  is  more  grateful,  therefore,  to  these 
friends  for  the  sums  that  during  this  year  of  unfavorable 
financial  conditions  have  come  to  the  Treasurer. 

A summary  comparison  with  last  year  shows  that  the 
general,  or  university  endowment,  has  been  increased  by  the 
sum  of  $4,339.73,  the  endowment  of  the  library  by  the  sum 
of  $8,99.5.00,  and  the  endowment  of  the  Conservatory  by  the 
sum  of  $5,000.00.  , 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  year,  as  is  always  the 
case,  other  gifts  which  have  come  in  during  the  twelve  months 
reported  on,  are  not  here  noted  because  not  yet  in  the  Treas- 
urer’s hands.  They  find  grateful  recognition  at  other  points 
in  the  reports  of  the  President  and  his  Assistant. 

Gifts  Reported  by  the  Librarian 

The  Librarian  is  again  able  to  report  a long  list  of  impor- 
tant gifts  to  the  Library  from  various  sources.  A full  enum- 
eration of  these  gifts,  which  are  all  here  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  the  President,,  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  Libra- 
rian and  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail.  It  is  hard  to  select 
out  of  the  many  gifts  of  value  any  for  special  mention,  but 
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attention  may  be  called  to  the  very  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
Asher  Cook,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  of  her  husband’s  library  of 
some  1,200  volumes,  especially  rich  in  German  and  French 
literature  and  in  Americana;  to  Professor  Jewett’s  gift  of  the 
library  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lee,  including  more  than  300  vol- 
umes in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages;  to  the  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  bound  volumes  and  pamphlets  from 
the  library  of  the  late  President  Barrows,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Barrows;  and  to  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Cochran,  of 
the  class  of  1869,  who  gave  to  the  library  some  400  volumes 
of  special  interest  to  the  departments  of  economics  and  polit- 
ical science,  and  in  addition  a beautiful  Latin  manuscript  of 
the  year  1471.  Detailed  acknowledgment  is  made  by  the 
Librarian  of  the  many  other  gifts  of  like  interest  and  value, 
and  the  President  joins  with  the  Librarian  in  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  all  these  .gifts. 

The  additions  received  by  gift  amount  to  3,653  volumes, 
the  number  again  being  in  excess  of  the  number  of  volumes 
acquired  during  the  year  by  purchase.  Besides  these  many 
important  additions  to  the  bound  and  unbound  collections  of 
the  library,  the  Librarian  reports  valuable  additions  to  the 
manuscript  and  miscellaneous  collections,  material  which  will 
be  of  increasing  historical  value. 

The  President  wishes  to  express  with  the  Librarian  the 
hope  that  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  College  may 
continue  by  their  generosity  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this 
central  department  of  the  institution. 

Gifts  to  Various  Collections 

During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  Olney  Art  Col- 
lection a number  of  interesting  and  valuable  gifts,  including 
a large  Japanese  prayer  kakemona  from  a Japanese  temple 
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and  a Japanese  temple  drum,  both  presented  to  the  College  by 
Dr.  Adeline  Kelsey.  The  kakemona  is  particularly  interest- 
ing because  it  dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. From  Mr.  John  Getz  also  there  was  received  a beautiful 
Buddhistic  kakemona.  From  Mr.  F.  N.  Finney  the  collection 
received  a large  bronze  temple  bell,  appropriately  mounted, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

The  Geological  Museum  was  enriched  by  several  small 
but  important  additions.  Something  over  two  thousand  dol- 
lars was  given  during  the  year  to  the  Department  of  Zoology 
by  eight  friends  who  prefer  to  be  anonymous.  This  sum  was 
used  for  important  equipment  in  that  department.  The  De- 
partment of  Botany  is  able  to  report  that  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Fiske  Spencer  of  her  splendid  Central  European  collec- 
tion has  now  been  put  in  good  order,  and  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the’  Dascomb  Memorial  Collection. 

Living  Endowment  Union 

The  receipts  through  the  Union  for  the  last  college  year 
amounted,  all  told,  to  $3,528.14,  the  interest  on  a large  sum 
of  money.  The  College  particularly  prizes  these  regularly  as- 
sumed gifts  from  its  alumni,  as  among  the  most  valuable  that 
could  come  to  it,  and  trusts  that  the  alumni  themselves  find  in- 
creasing satisfaction  in  the  giving.  That  such  satisfaction 
may  be  made  still  more  sure,  the  College  is  gradually  with- 
drawing the  Diving  Endowment  Union  funds  from  the  general 
budget,  and  purposes  soon  to  devote  the  entire  income  to  cer- 
tain specific  needs  as  they  arise  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
alumni  may  be  able  to  see  exactly  what  their  gifts  are  accom- 
plishing for  the  College. 
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Class  Gifts 

The  graduating  class  of  1909  have  not  only  done  a most 
valuable  practical  service  to  the  College,  but  called  out  surely 
the  personal  gratitude  of  all  present  students  and  teachers  in 
their  farewell  gift  of  the  fine  stone  walk,  eight  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  Warner  Conservatory  past  Peters  Hall  to  Finney 
Memorial  Chapel.  The  walk  bears  at  its  main  divisions  the 
numerals  of  the  class. 

Gifts  from  other  classes  are  under  way,  but  naturally  have 
not  been  as  much  in  evidence  as  at  the  Seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  connection  with  tn  these  gifts  to 
Oberlin  College,  that  few  investments  of  any  kind  for  the  pub- 
lic good  promise  larger  or  more  permanent  returns,  than  gifts 
to  well  established  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

The  administrative  officers  remain  in  all  respects  as  last 
year.  After  consultation  with  the  Faculty,  it  has  seemed  best 
still  further  to  defer  the  nomination  of  a Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  President  has  reluctantly  con- 
tinued to  undertake  that  work  also,  and  makes  the  report  as 
Dean  for  this  year  as  last.  The  President  is  glad  of  the  close- 
ness of  touch  so  given  with  the  specifically  college  work,  but 
recognizes  at  the  same  time  that  that  department  deserves,  as 
was  said  last  year,  the  special  thought  and  attention  of  a sepa- 
rate administrative  head. 

Treasurer,  Secretary , and  Assistant  to  the  President 

The  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Assistant  to  the  President 
are  so  directly  associated  with  the  President  in  the  general 
work  of  the  College  that  their  reports  may  fitly  be  considered 
first,  and  together. 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  again  worthy  of  most 
careful  study  and  consideration,  and  presents  with  even 
greater  detail  and  clearness  the  important  items  of  the  year’s 
financial  history.  The  Treasurer  has  added  several  features 
to  the  report  of  the  year,  calculated  to  make  its  data  still  more 
intelligible  and  suggestive.  Detailed  statements  are  given  of 
certain  items  of  income  and  expense  that  have  hitherto  been 
given  in  the  aggregate,  so  that  an  especially  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  distribution  of  expenditures  is  possible  even  to  the 
casual  reader  of  the  report.  It  will  be  of  special  interest  also 
to  donors  to  not?  the  itemized  statement  showing  the  income 
of  the  various  funds,  computed  as  usual  upon  the  principal 
amount  of  these  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
table  makes  it  possible  to  know  the  amount  earned  by  any  of 
these  funds  and  the  disposition  of  the  interest.  But  it  is  quite 
probable  that  there  may  be  other  points  in  which  the  report 
may  be  made  still  more  useful  to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College,  and  both  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  would 
be  glad  of  suggestions  looking  to  that  end. 

The  effects  of  the  financial  depression  noted  in  the  report 
of  a year  ago  continued  during  the  year  just  past,  and  as  was 
to  be  expected,  affected  the  amount  of  the  gifts  received  by 
the  College.  This  situation  was  to  be  regretted,  particularly 
on  account  of  certain  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
College  during  the  period  of  the  depression,  and  on  account 
of  the  increasingly  heavy  demands  made  on  the  facilities  of 
the  College  by  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students. 
There  are  certain  other  important  points,  however,  in  which 
the  items  of  the  report  shows  a clear  gain  as  compared  with 
similar  items  of  that  of  last  year.  The  total  endowment  of 
the  College,  estimated  on  the  basis  required  by  the  report 
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which  the  College  made  last  year  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  including  scholarship  funds 
and  other  special  funds  not  specifically  credited  to  endowment 
in  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  amounts  to  $1,854,622.33,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,834,149.85  last  year.  The  total  income  of  the 
College,  exclusive  of  the  Academy,  estimated  in  like  manner, 
was  $235,990.86,  for  the  year  1908-09,  as  compared  with  $229,- 
459.87  for  the  year  1907-08.  If  the  income  of  the  Academy  is 
included,  the  total  income  of  the  entire  institution  for  the  year 
past  is  $250,859.14. 

At  the  same  time  the  Treasurer’s  Report  shows  that  the 
expenses  of  all  departments,  excepting  the  Conservatory,  in- 
cluding general  expenses,  increased  from  $169,|994.23  for 
1907-08  to  $188,638.79  for  1908-09.  The  items  of  extra  ex- 
pense are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  University  account, 
and  include  additional  sums  of  considerable  amounts  expended 
for  the  general  catalogue  of  former  students ; in  connection 
with  the  Chapel  and  Library  buildings ; the  maintenance  of  a 
Detention  Hospital ; additional  expense  in  connection  with  the 
insurance  and  appraisal  of  the  Olney  Art  Collection ; similar 
items  detailed  in  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  and  a general  in- 
crease of  expense  incident  to  the  rapid  growth  in  attendance. 

The  facts  just  enumerated  explain  in  part  the  deficit  of 
the  year,  which  is,  however,  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  total  outstanding  deficit  is  now  $26,- 
576.97.  No  stronger  argument  need  be  presented  than  the 
presence  of  this  deficit,  for  enlarged  endowment  to  meet  the 
imperative,  increasing  needs  of  the  College. 

The  President  is  very  glad  to  add  that  the  above  situation 
is  not  due  to  any  failure  in  the  handling  of  the  funds  of  the 
College,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  divide  the  net  income  of 
investments  this  year  as  last  year  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
among  the  different  funds  to  which  these  investments  belong. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  has  a four-fold 
function : it  is  an  office  of  correspondence,  of  record,  of  the 
official  statistics  of  the  College,  and  of  printing,  advertising, 
and  publication. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  this  office  was  carefully  re- 
viewed last  year,  and  that  review  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
The  correspondence,  recording,  statistical  and  publication 
work  of  the  office  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  to  this  usual 
work  has  been  added  the  immense  task  of  completing  and  pub- 
lishing the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue  of  Former 
Students.  The  Catalogue  is  fully  described  in  the  Secretary’s 
report,  and  makes  a most  valuable  historical  and  statistical 
record  of  students,  teachers,  buildings,  events,  and  growth  in 
the  history  of  the  College.  No  available  copies  should  be  left 
in  the  Secretary’s  hands. 

The  Secretary’s  statistics  of  the  year  give  encouraging 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  College.  They  show  that  the 
College  gave  at  the  last  commencement  165  degrees  and 
diplomas.  They  show  that  the  total  enrolment  in  all  depart- 
ments for  last  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege, 1,945.  They  show  the  largest  enrolment  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  875.  For  the  opening  of  the  present 
year  they  show  also  the  largest  fall  term  enrolment,  1,798  ; 
also  the  largest  College  enrolment  for  the  fall  term,  953,  an 
increase  of  98  over  the  figures  for  last  year  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  for  this  fall  with  the 
enrolment  ten  years  ago.  In  1899-1900  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  417.  The  in- 
crease during  the  ten  years,  from  417  to  953,  represents  a gain 
of  128  per  cent. 

The  Secretary’s  statistics  also  show  a gain  in  the  number 
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of  men  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  being  from  37.53  per  cent  to  41.19  per 
cent.  For  the  year  1908-09,  the  College  made  a net  gain  of 
57  students,  53  men  and  4 women.  The  proportion  of  men 
for  the  fall  term  of  the  present  year,  40.09  per  cent,  shows  a 
slight  decrease. 

The  Report  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President 

The  recommendations  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
concerning  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  College  upon  the 
commercial  and  administrative  sides  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  have  been  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  various 
other  divisions  of  this  report. 

On  account  of  the  New  Half  Million  Fund,  the  President 
has  shared  much  more  directly  than  commonly  in  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  Assistant  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
under  review,  and  is  so  prepared  to  appreciate  even  better 
than  before  the  difficulty,  the  delicacy,  and  the  value  of  that 
work.  The  Assistant  to  the  President  aims  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  such  a way  as  to  win  the  respect  and  growing  confi- 
dence of  those  with  whom  he  deals,  as  well  as  to  maintain  his 
own  self-respect.  The  office  is  intended  frankly  to  recognize 
that  in  a college  of  the  size  of  Oberlin,  the  entire  time  and 
thought  of  at  least  one  man  are  needed  to  study  and  promote 
the  most  cordial  relations  between  the  College  and  its  support- 
ing* constituency,  and  gradually  to  extend  that  constituency  in 
honorable  fashion. 

A portion  of  the  report  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
is  submitted  herewith  as  a proper  part  of  the  President’s  own 
report : 

It  is  a genuine  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  pro- 
gress in  several  lines,  winch,  though  not  large  in  them-  ' 
selves,  nevertheless  represent,  by  reason  of  the  economic 
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conditions  prevailing,  the  termination  of  a good  deal  of 
anxiety. 

First  among  these  is  the  successful  completion  of 
the  Library  Endowment  Fund  of  $120,000.  Consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  we  owe  a debt  of  special  grati- 
tude to  these  donors  of  the  year  just  closed,  as  named 
in  the  Treasurer’s  Report.  By  vote  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  it  has  been  arranged  to  place  in  the  entrance 
corridor  of  Carnegie  Library  a bronze  wall  tablet  on 
which  will  be  engraved  the  name  of  every  person  who, 
by  the  kindness  of  his  gift  of  $100  or  more  toward  this 
$120,000  endowment  fund,  made  the  splendid  Library 
both  as  a building  and  as  a collection  possible.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  names  here  given,  others  will  be  added  as 
other  permanent  endowments  are  received.  The  list,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows : 


Donors  of  Endowment 


Dudley  P.  Allen 
Mrs.  Frederick  Billings 
William  A.  Bowen 
C.  E.  Briggs 
Dwight  R.  Burrell 
T.  E.  Burton 
Mrs  F.  E.  Case 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Castle 
Mrs.  E.  Keep  Clark 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Coburn 
J.  G.  W.  Cowles 
Charles  Finney  Cox 
J.  Dolson  Cox 
W.  M.  Crane 
Zenas  Crane 
Miss  Helen  Culver 
FI.  H.  Cuinings 
Frank  A.  Day 
William  FI.  Day 
Miss  Grace  Dodge 
A.  F.  Estabrook 


F.  Norton  Finney 
FI.  Clark  Ford 
William  N.  Gates 

G.  M.  B.  Grigsby 
Charles  M.  Hall 
Thomas  A.  Hall 
George  B.  Harris 
Mrs.  John  Hay 

D.  Willis  James 
A.  M.  Johnson 
FI.  H.  Johnson 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Kendalf 
Herbert  D.  Lafferty 
C.  N.  Lyman 
Irving  W.  Metcalf 
J.  II.  Fatterson 
Louis  H.  Severance 

E.  A.  Shedd 
C.  B.  Shedd 
Stiles  C.  'Smith 
Merritt  Starr 
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Herbert  L.  Terrell 
Thomas  H.  Tracy 
William  H.  Tibbals 
J.  O.  Troup 


Mrs.  Lawson  Valentine 


Lucien  C.  Warner 
Edward  A.  West 


Joel  F.  Vaile 


G.  Henry  Whitcomb 
Delos  O.  Wickham 


The  deficit  of  the  Seminary  Student  Employment 
Fund,  'which  stood  last  year  at  $1642.90,  together  with 
the  year’s  current  orders  for  $1080  (total  2717.90)  has 
also  been  cared  for  through  the  cooperation  of  a large 
number  of  friends,  as  shown  in  the  Treasurer’s  Report. 
This  generous  .contribution  indicates  the  large  interest 
in,  and  the  general  approval  of,  Professor  Bosworth’s 
plan  for  assisting  the  theological  students  financially  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  lessen  their  self-respect.  The  se- 
curing of  the  needed  gifts,  however,  seriously  lessens 
the  attention  which  can  be  given  to  advancing  other 
and  larger  needs  of  the  institution.  It  is.  very  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  unusual  saneness  and  worth  of  the 
method  for  which  the  Fund  stands,  will  lead  believers 
in  a manly  ministry  to  make  gifts  toward  a permanent 
fund,  which  should  total  in  time  as  much  as  $50,000, 
the  income  of  which  could  be  disbursed  according  to 
the  present  policy  of  a maximum  of  $100  to  each  stu- 
dent in  return  for  needed  and  valuable  religious  work 
every  week  of  the  school  year. 

Pledges  are  now  being  received  for  defraying  the 
expenses  for  the  first  interchange  of  university  lectur- 
ers between  Japan  and  this  country.  America  and 
Gberlin  will  be  represented  by  the  President  at  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo.  That  institution  will  be  rep- 
resented here  during  a part  of  the  spring  term  by  Pro- 
fessor Inouye,  and  the  expenses  of  his  trip  are  now 
being  sought.  Considerable  interest  has  been  evidenced 
throughout  the  country  in  the  project,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  a large  number  of  general  lectures  in  different 
cities  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  interchange 
in  improving  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  following  are  already  to  be  thanked 
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for  having  contributed  toward  the  expense  of  the 
project  $100  each : Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  and  Henry 
Clews.  Apparently  there  is  to  be  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  complete  sum  needed  for  the  realization  of 
the  plan. 

A very  enjoyable  gift  received  during  the  year 
was  that  of  $725.00  from  Mrs.  Helen  Finney  Cox  for 
supplying  of  hymn-books  to  be  used  in  Finney  Memor- 
ial Chapel. 

The  Living  Endowment  Fund  has  been  given  atten- 
tion during  the  year,  and  the  secretary  now  reports  to- 
tals of  1075  pledges  in  force,  on  which  are  due  yearly 
payments  aggregating  $4314.90.  It  is  worth  while,  per- 
haps, in  this  connection,  to  note  here  the  remarkable 
progress  of  four  years,  as  reported  in  the  Alumni  Maga- 


zine 

for  April, 

.1909,  and 

corrected 

to  date. 

Year 

Pledges 
in  Force 

Due 

Yearly 

Net  Increase 
of  Pledges 
in  Force 

Net  Increase  of 
Amount  Due 
Yearly 

Jan. 

1905  

166 

1019.50 

Feb. 

1906  

360 

2144.00 

194 

1124.50 

Jan. 

1907  

523 

2751.05 

163 

607.05 

Feb. 

1908  

760 

3436.00 

247 

684.95 

Feb. 

1909  .... 

918 

3910.65 

158 

474.65 

July 

20,  1909. 

1075 

4314.90 

157 

404.25 

It  is  a pleasure  also  to  report  that  a third  member  of 
the  Union,  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Blackwell,  has  been  so  good 
as  to  adopt  the  policy  of  giving  to  the  college  the  “imag- 
inary principal”  upon  which  she  had  been  paying  the  in- 
come. With  a further  extension  of  this  practice,  which 
has  already  brought  to  the  college  $300  toward  an 
“Alumni  Endowment  Fund,”  we  may  hope  in  time  for 
a very  helpful  foundation  and  a very  significant  one, 
because  representative  of  our  very  closest  constituency. 

Grateful  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  thought- 
fulness of  Mrs.  Susan  A.  S.  Moulton,  whose  will  provid- 
ed that  after  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  the 
residuum  of  her  estate  should  come  to  the  college.  Mrs. 
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Moulton  died  on  December  15,  1908.  The  exact  amount 
of  the  gift  will  not  be  known  for  some  years.  Whatever 
it  is,  it  will  be  added  to  the  foundation  previously  es- 
tablished by  Mrs.  Moulton,  and  known  as  the  May  Moul- 
ton Memorial  Fund. 

Another  gift  which  should  be  mentioned  with  thanks 
is  that  of  the  tuition  and  other  expenses  of  one  student, 
by  Mrs.  James  Talcott. 

Grateful  acknowledgement  should  also  be  made  of 
the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Barber,  of  the  class  of 
’67,  whose  will  provides  that  in  the  event  of  certain  con- 
tingencies, a part  of  his  estate  is  to  pass  to  Oberlin 
College. 

In  this,  my  fifth  annual  report  (although  covering 
only  four  and  one-half  years  of  work),  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  make  a brief  summary.  Without  counting 
gifts  in  which  the  Assistant’s  work  was  only  of  second- 
ary or  of  doubtful  primary  importance,  the  total  direct 
financial  results  since  December  15,  1904,  can  be  placed, 
on  the  basis  of  considering  the  increase  in  the  Living 
Endowment  pledges  as  continuing  on  an  average  of 
twenty  years,  at  more  than  $175,000.*  In  addition  to 
this,  bequests  have  been  arranged  for  to  the  value  of  at 
least  $75,000.  If  these  were  to  be  counted  now,  — as 
of  course  they  should  not  be  — the  total  would  stand 
at  $250,000.* 

It  is  earnestly  believed  that  these  results  have 
flowed  naturally  and  pleasantly  out  of  the  good  will  to- 
wards Oberlin  either  found  or  fostered  — that  they  have 
not  come  in  a single  case  from  any  irresistible  presenta- 
tion of  the  college’s  needs  as  claims.  If  this  is  true  — 
if  this,  the  underlying  purpose  and  method  of  the  work 
has  been  realized  in  practise  — then  it  ought  to  be  true 
that  the  friendships  and  good-will  thus  frankly  culti- 
vated will  be  more  valuable  in  the  future  than  has  al- 
ready been  the  case.  The  reverse  might  easily  be  true, 

* These  totals  do  not  include  the  bequest  of  $50,000  in  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Stewart 
Kennedy  of  New  York  City.  A copy  of  this  instrument  dated  March  26.  1909,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer  November  16.  Proper  recognition  of  this  splendid  gift  will  be 
made  in  next  year’s  Annual  Report. 
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I believe,  if  the  securing  of  gifts  were  based  upon  a dif- 
ferent method. 

Another  view  over  the  same  period  is  significant  of 
the  rightness  of  your  belief  that  the  president  should  de- 
vote himself  rather  to  making  the  college  worth  sup- 
port than  to  the  soliciting  of  support.  Since  December 
15,  1904  (when  the  Assistantship  was  created,  as  above), 
there  has  been  received  by  the  college,  or  is  at  present 
pledged  (not  including  prospective  bequests),  a total  to 
date  (Sept.  1)  of  $1,050,000.  This  is  only  $188,000  less 
than  the  total  “endowment  for  current  expenses”  report- 
ed as  standing  on  the  Treasurer’s  books  November  16, 

1904. 

A very  interesting  part  of  the  year’s  work  has  been 
the  preparation,  under  instructions  from  the  President, 
of  the  “ Recommendations  for  Increasing  the  Commer- 
cial, or  Administrative,  Efficiency  of  Oberlin  College,” 
as  referred  to  in  the  President’s  Report.  The  “Recom- 
mendations,” it  is  hoped,  may  help  to  further  the  stead- 
ily growing  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  College. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Assistant  has  kept  in 
very  close  touch  with  alumni  matters,  and  association 
gatherings  were  attended  in  Detroit  and  New  York 
City.  The  Glee  Club  did  a genuine  service  to  the  col- 
lege by  cooperation  with  the  associations  of  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  New  York,  in  what  were  unusually  en- 
joyable and  successful  meetings. 

Heads  of  Departments  and  Associated  Officers 
The  work  of  all  departments  is  so  involved  in  the  later 
discussion  of  the  tests  of  efficiency  that  the  departments  can 
be  very  briefly  reviewed  at  this  point. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  problems  of  this  department  are  so  fully  discussed 
under  “ administration  ” in  the  division  of  this  repot  t dealing 
with  the  tests  of  efficiency,  that  little  needs  to  be  added  at  this 
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point,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  is 
himself  making  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  as  last  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  some  of 
the  chief  needs  of  the  College  Department  mentioned  in  last 
year’s  report,  will  be  met  with  the  completion  of  the  New  Half 
Million  Fund  ; increase  of  salaries,  full  chairs  of  psychology 
and  of  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  added  recitation 
rooms,  and  a new  building  either  for  the  art  interests  or  for 
the  botanical  laboratory.  An  associate  professor  of  economics 
and  five  other  instructors  have  been  added  for  the  coming 
year,  better  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increasing  numbers, 
in  addition  to  the  apopintments  made  by  the  Trustees  at  their 
June  meeting. 

•The  Theological  Seminary 

The  report  of  Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske,  the  Acting  Dean 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  with  the  supplementary  word  of 
Dean  Bosworth,  presents  so  clearly  and  specifically  the  gains 
and  needs  of  the  Theological  Seminary  that  the  report  seems 
to  call  for  no  further  word,  except  one  of  grateful  recognition 
of  the  manifest  progress  of  this  department  of  the  College. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

In  the  Conservatory,  the  notable  feature  of  the  year  is  the 
steady,  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  college 
rank.  Lt  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  number  of  students  of 
college  rank  has  increased  in  four  years  from  97  to  321.  The 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  total  number  of  students  of  college 
rank  is  also  important.  For  the  year  1908-09  there  were  1195 
students  of  college  rank  in  the  College  and  Conservatory.  For 
the  year  under  review,  the  Director’s  report  shows  that,  ex- 
cluding eighty-seven  “ day  pupils  ” — children  of  the  town  or 
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others  not  under  the  care  of  the  Conservatory  — seventy  per 
cent  are  now  of  college  rank,  and  there  are  twenty  who  hold 
bachelor’s  degrees.  The  enrolment,  too,  is  becoming  more 
regular,  fewer  students  coming  for  only  a term  or  two.  For  • 
the  year  past,  the  Conservatory  has  been  acting  under  the 
rule  that  no  student  could  give  his  full  time  to  music,  who  had 
not  met  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  For  the 
coming  year,  a still  more  rigorous  policy  is  entered  upon:  no 
student  can  be  classed  in  the  Conservatory  or  take  more  than 
one  study  there,  who  is  not  of  college  rank.  It  is  a remarkable 
showing  which  the  Conservatory  has  made  in  so  rapidly  rais- 
ing its  literary  standard  and  still  maintaining  its  enrolment. 
One  further  step  may  be  necessary.  If  the  number  of  these 
one  study  pupils  of  academy  rank  should  continue  very  large, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  set  apart  certain  teachers  for  these 
students,  so  that  it  could  be  perfectly  clear  that  practically  all 
the  work  of  the  other  Conservatory  teachers  was  with  students 
of  college  rank.  The  Conservatory  would  then,  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  amply  deserve  recognition  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching. 

The  building  of  Rice  Memorial  Hall,  named  for  Pro- 
fessor Fenelon  B.  Rice,  the  former  Director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rice,  who  together  did  so  much  to 
build  up  that  department,  will  greatly  augment  the  equipment 
of  the  Conservatory  by  furnishing  many  additional  and  long- 
needed  practice  and  class-rooms. 

The  Academy 

Much  study  has  been  given  to  this  department  during  the 
present  year,  in  view  of  the  question,  that  it  had  seemed  best 
definitely  to  face,  of  the  possible  advisability  of  discontinuing 
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the  Academy.  Two  careful  reports  upon  this  question  have 
been  made,  one  by  a committee  of  the  General  Faculty,  of 
which  Dean  Edward  A.  Miller  was  chairman,  and  one  by  a 
committee  of  the  Academy  Faculty,  of  which  Professor  John 
T.  Shaw  was  chairman.  These  reports  so  completely  cover 
the  various  aspects  of  the  problem,  that  they  may  properly  be 
presented  here,  as  stating  the  facts  that  all  those  interested  in 
the  problem  should  have  in  mind,  at  the  beginning  of  the  three 
years’  more  aggressive  campaign  by  the  Academy,  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  the  General  Faculty,  and  adopted 
by  that  Faculty  and  by  the  Trustees. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Faculty  fol- 
lows : 

January  25tli  the  General  Faculty  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Academy:  Professors  Miller,  Root,  Wager, 

Peck,  and  Adams. 

The  question  of  the  Academy  is  not  a new  one.  In 
November,  1901,  a special  committee  of  the  trustees  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  Academy  situation.  The 
attendance  in  the  Academy  had  decreased  from  550  stu- 
dents -in  1892-93  to  271  in  1901-02.  This  commit- 
tee made  a careful  study  and  reported  in  June,  1902. 

Since  this  report  was  made  the  enrolment  has  increased 
to  something  more  than  300,  the  average  for  the  past 
seven  years  being  320.  In  this  report  are  given  many 
of  the  reasons  for  the  decreased  numbers  at  that  time, 
and  many  helpful  suggestions  for  increasing  its  num- 
bers and  its  usefulness  are  incorporated  in  the  same  re- 
port. Prominent  among  the  suggestions  are  the  fol- 
lowing items : a new  and  separate  Academy  building ; 
a separate  endowment  fund:  the  addition  of  a scien- 
tific and  manual  training  department;  differentiation 
from  the  college ; separate  'catalogues ; separate  athletic 
teams ; separate  assemblies,  etc.  This  was  followed  in 
October  of  the  same  year  by  reports  from  members  of 
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the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Academy.  Mr.  'Starr  in 
his  report  suggests,  among  other  things,  more  special 
and  thorough  preparation  of  teachers ; a separate  build- 
ing ; a distinct  system  of  discipline  and  administration 
of  academy  students.  Mr.  Kriebel  of  the  Advisory 

i 

Board,  in  his  report  advises  the  entire  separation  of  the 
Academy  from  the  College ; a separate  Academy  build- 
ing; more  direct  supervision  and  direction  of  students 
of  academy  rank;  a dormitory  or  cottage  system  for 
academy  students;  an  addition  of  men  teachers  to  the 
teaching  force;  an  enrichment  of  the  academy  curri- 
culum; the  inauguration  of  an  advertising  campaign 
by  the  Academy:  and  the  appointment  of  an  outside 
representative  to  visit  the  high  schools,  etc. 

As  a result  of  these  investigations  and  reports 
there  were  some  immediate  changes  in  the  Academy. 
Several  courses  were  added,  notably  courses  in  Science, 
in  English,  and  in  History.  Academy  athletics  were  sep- 
arated from  college  athletics,  and  the  general  tendency 
since  has  been  more  and  more  to  make  the  Academy 
a distinct  institution. 

In  1903  and  for  five  successive  years  thereafter  the 
Advisory  Committee  urged  upon  the  trustees  an  advance- 
ment in  the  standards  for  selection  of  the  teaching  force, 
appointment  of  an  outside  representative,  separate 
buildings,  separate  supervision,  a dormitory  or  cottage 
system,  with  other  less  important  details. 

In  June,  3908,  the  President  raised  the  question 
with  the  trustees  whether  the  time  is  soon  to  come  when 
it  will  be  wise  to  give  up  the  Academy  department,  and 
a committee  of  the  trustees  was  appointed  at  that  meet- 
ing to  study  the  question.  This  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee  of  the  General  I acuity. 

It  was  evidently  not  the  function  of  this  committee 
to  suggest  means  of  improvement.  These  suggestions 
have  already  been  made  and  continuously  urged.  The 
function  of  this  committee  was  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Academy  in  its  present  form  is 
to  be  continued  as  a department  of  the  College.  Ihe 
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facts  that  made  it  seem  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
considered  were  in  the  main  as  follows : 

I.  The  present  trend  in  secondary  education ; the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of 
public  high  schools,  an  increase  from  44  schools  in  1870 
to  8,804  in  190G  and  1907.  In  1889-90  there  were 
221,522  secondary  students  in  public  institutions,  145,- 
481  in  private  institutions ; i.e.  60.35%  in  public  in- 
stitutions, and  39.60%  in  private  institutions.  In  1906 
and  1907,  771,687  students  were  in  public  institutions, 
190,099  in  private  institutions,  the  percentages  being  re- 
spectively 80.25  and  19.75.  While  the  per  cent  of  pop- 
ulation has  changed  from  0.36  in  1889-90  to  .90  in  1906 
and  1907  in  public  secondary  institutions,  the  per  cent 
of  population  in  private  secondary  institutions  has  re- 
mained practically  constant  during  this  same  period, 
the  respective  percentages  being  0.23  and  0.22. 

II.  The  decreasing  number  of  really  high  grade 

institutions  that  maintain  preparatory  departments.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
lists  159  such  institutions.  Among  them  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  are  well  known.  The  best  known  are  as  fol- 
lows: Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. ; Bucknell  Univer- 

sity, Lewisburg,  Pa. ; Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me.  » 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ; Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ; Denison  University,  Granville, 
O. ; De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. ; Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa. ; Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. ; 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. ; Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.;  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. ; Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. ; University  of 
Wooster,  Wooster,  O. ; Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Washington,  Pa. 

III.  The  cost.  The  Academy  has  had  a large  de- 
ficit since  1900-1901,  reaching  a maximum  last  year  of 
$4,656.37,  and  averaging  $2,477.00. 

IV.  The  question  of  government  and  discipline. 
The  inadequacy  of  present  facilities  for  handling  stu- 
dents so  young  as  some  of  the  Academy  students  are. 
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V.  The  fact  that  students  are  kept  too  long;  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  change  in  going  from  the  Academy 
to  the  College. 

VI.  The  fact  that  an  academy  attracts  a certain 
class,  not  large,  but  much  in  evidence,  who  have  not 
been  successful  in  their  own  local  schools. 

The  following  possibilities  have  been  suggested  as 
partial  solutions  of  some  of  the  questions  raised: 

1.  The  possibility  of  combining  the  Academy  with 
the  local  high  school.  For  several  reasons  this  possibil- 
ity is  not  a feasible  one  under  our  present  Ohio  law  con- 
cerning residence  and  tuition; 

2.  Of  conducting  the  academy  without  a deficit 
along  general  lines  as  at  present,  still  looking  forward 
to  improvements  and  separation ; 

3.  Of  giving  up  of  all  secondary  work  by  the  Col- 
lege ; 

4.  Of  the  reorganization  of  the  department,  in  a 
form  resembling  the  teachers’  training  colleges.  This 
is  a growing  practice  in  many  institutions.  It  would 
involve  teachers’  training  courses  in  certain  of  the 
college  departments,  the  appointment  of  a number  of 
expert  supervising  teachers  in  the  secondary  school, 
and  a certain  portion  of  the  teaching  in  the  school 
carried  on  by  selected  upper-class  men  under  such 
supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  the  departments 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given. 

5.  An  attempt  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  the  trus- 
tees concerning  the  appointment  of  an  outside  represen- 
tative in  an  effort  to  increase  the  attendance  sufficient 

ly  to  eliminate  the  deficit. 

Your  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  aie 
unanimous  in  recommending  the  last  alternative.  rIhey 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
committee  of  the  trustees  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  an  organized  and  system- 
atic effort  to  reach  students  who  may  be  in  need  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Academy.  Your  committee 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  of 
the  Academy  can  not  be  duplicated  by  high  schools. 
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The  committee  recommends  that  the  Academy 
schedule  be  so  arranged  that,  without  increase  of 
budget  one  member  of  the  Academy  faculty  may  give 
his  time  and  effort  to  an  attempt  to  increase  the  en- 
rolment of  the  Academy  sufficiently  to  place  it  upon  a 
self-supporting  basis,  this  to  be  done  through  systematic 
canvass  and  visitation  of  high  schools. 

The  committee  feels  that  one  year  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  test  this  scheme,  and  they  recommend  a three 
year  trial  of  the  plan.  The  committee  also  suggests 
that  separate  accounts  be  kept  of  the  amount  of  tuition 
represented  by  academy  students  studying  college  sub- 
jects and  of  the  amount  represented  by  college  stu- 
dents studying  academy  subjects,  that  these  amounts 
may  be  compared. 

The  committee  of  the  Academy  Faculty  have  naturally 
felt  that  they  must  present  their  view  of  the  matter  still  more 
at  length : 


Historically  the  Preparatory  Department,  now 
known  as  the  Academy,  is  the  oldest  department  of 
Oberlin  College.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  of  whom 
Oberlin  has  been  justly  proud,  received  no  unimportant 
part  of  their  training  in  this  department. 

It  has  been  the  largest  single  source  from  which  the 
College  proper  has  received  its  students,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Oberlin  High  School  in  recent  years, 
the  only  distinctively  Oberlin  preparatory  school. 

It  is  fair  to  claim  that  no  new  crisis  confronts  the 
Academy.  In  recent  years  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  the  question  as  to  the  Academy  has  been 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  College,  and  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  high 
school  system.  The  conclusion  of  these  committees,  in 
reports  to  the  Trustees  under  date  of  June,  1902,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  their  conviction  that  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  Academy  is  an  end  towards 
which  the  Trustees  should  work.  The  conditions  in 
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Academy  and  public  high  school  are  essentially  the 
same  as  when  these  reports  were  made. 

The  features  of  the  situation  noted  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s report,  the  decreasing  number  of  students  and  the 
increasing  deficit,  may  be  accounted  for.  The  increas- 
ing deficit  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee from  the  Trustees,  which  considered  the  needs  of 
the  Academy  several  years  ago,  made  several  excellent 
recommendations,  all  calculated  to  improve  the  school, 
but  all  involving  more  expense ; while  no  steps  to- 
wards larger  resources  were  taken  then  or  since. 

The  present  conditions  involve  the  maximum  of 
expense.  We  have  a full  faculty,  a good  range  of  elec- 
tives, increasingly  efficient  laboratory  equipment,  and 
we  could  care  for  one  or  two  hundred  more  students 
without  greatly  increasing  the  cost.  Economy  calls  for 
an  agent  and  other  business  measures  as  suggested  in 
the  report  of  the  Associate  Principal. 

There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  success  if  the 
school  were  pushed.  We  have  over  three  hundred  stu- 
dents, in  spite  of  old,  shabby,  and  uncomfortable  build- 
ings, and  inadequate  business  provisions.  This  shows 
the  real  need  of  such  a school.  What  other  department 
of  the  Institution  would  have  done  as  well  under  simi- 
lar disabilities?  As  a matter  of  fact,  neither  Conserva- 
tory, College,  nor  'Seminary  has  maintained  itself  and 
provided  for  its  equipment  without  the  generous  gifts 
of  friends. 

As  to  the  decreasing  number  of  students  it  may  be 
said  that  of  late  years  the  Academy  has  been  obliged  to 
meet  an  especial  development  of  the  high  school  system. 
There  are  indications  that  this  may  have  reached  its 
limit,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  small  town  high  school. 
Towns  have  over-taxed  and  over-bonded  themselves, 
and  have  neglected  the  grades  in  their  ambition  for  a 
local  high  school,  and  the  result  is  often  unsatisfac- 
tory. Every  teacher  in  the  Academy  can  testify  how 
constantly  the  students  speak  of  “a  poor  high  school 
at  my  home.”  Some  communities  which  have  pushed 
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their  school  to  a first  grade  high  school  are  receding 
from  that  position  and  finding  it  wiser  to  have  a good 
second  grade  high  school  than  a poor  one  of  first  grade. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  Principal  and  of  the  As- 
sociate Principal  present  facts  of  great  importance  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  Academy  to 
the  College,  as  shown  in  the  statistics  of  the  enrolment 
in  the  College  of  Academy  graduates,  and  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  development  with  a more  complete 
individual  existence  and  with  modern  business  methods. 

. Some  further  points  may  well  be  noted.  Among  the 
influences  which  have  conserved  the  best  Oberlin  tra- 
ditions as  distinguished  from  the  average  college  tra- 
ditions, we  ought  to  count  the  presence  in  every  Fresh- 
man class,  of  a considerable  body  of  Academy  gradu- 
ates, mostly  men.  In  most  large  colleges  the  entire 
Freshman  class  is  on  new  ground.  They  bring  high 
school  standards,  are  told  the  most  sensational  part  of 
the  college  chronicles,  and  the  Sophomores  are  their 
mentors.  Here,  a large  minority  may  be  counted  on  to 
know  the  facts  and  the  best  ideals  of  the  Institution. 

The  large  proportion  of  men  in  the  Academy  and 
the  corresponding  proportion  of  men  who  enter  College 
from  Academy  is  an  important  factor  in  preventing  an 
undue  preponderance  of  women  in  the  College  classes. 

The  quality  of  the  students  who  have  passed  from 
the  Academy  into  College  justifies  the  maintenance  of 
the  Academy.  The  percentage  of  Academy  graduates  who 
attain  pre-eminence  in  the  College  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  number.  In  College  athletics,  Academy 
graduates  are  prominent.  A late  number  of  the  “Re- 
view,” December  22,  1908,  devotes  an  article  to  the  men 
composing  the  Varsity  football  squad  for  the  season 
just  closed.  Of  the  sixteen  men  mentioned  six  were 
graduates  of  the  Academy  and  prominent  as  athletes 
when  in  the  Academy. 

In  debate  and  oratory  the  Academy  graduates  are 
prominent.  Of  the  eight  men  chosen  from  a large  num- 
ber of  competitors  for  the  inter-collegiate  debate  teams, 
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four,  viz. ; Hayden,  Bucher,  Vradenburg,  and  Burroughs 
are  graduates  of  the  Academy,  and  all  four  of  these  men 
received  their  first  training  in  debate  on  Academy  de- 
bate teams. 

In  oratory,  of  the  six  men  chosen  for  the  final  home 
contest  out  of  twenty-five  competitors,  two,  Sharp  and 
Bucher,  are  Academy  graduates.  In  scholarship,  of 
the  ten  Freshmen  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester  for  scholarship  a year  ago,  three  were  Acad- 
emy graduates,  and  one  led  the  class.  In  the  present 
Senior  class,  Houser,  captain  of  the  football  team,  is 
an  Academy  graduate.  Hayden,  mentioned  as  a deba- 
ter, is  also  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  “Review.”  Sharp, 
mentioned  as  an  orator,  is  president  of  the  College  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  and  R.  Burroughs  leads  his  class  in  scholarship. 

The  service  which  the  Academy  renders  capable 
and  worthy,  but  belated  students,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Some  of  our  best  students  are  those  whose 
course  has  been  interrupted,  who  have  been  obliged  to 
support  themselves  or  others  until  the  ordinary  means 
of  preparatory  training  in  the  public  schools  seem  im- 
possible for  them.  Such  students  find  their  opportunity 
in  the  Academy,  and  were  it  not  for  this  or  similar 
schools,  their  higher  education  would  be  impossible. 

Statistics  show  that  the  Academy  students  are  stu- 
dents who  would  under  no  circumstances  be  found  in 
high  schools.  The  average  age  of  Academy  women  is 
19.8  years,  of  Academy  men,  20.3  years.  Such  students 
bring  some  maturity  of  mind  and  conduct  to  the  task  of 
preparing  for  College  and  are  earnest  and  thoughtful 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  average  high  school  student. 
Furthermore,  the  reasons  given  by  the  Academy  stu- 
dents themselves  as  to  why  they  are  here  show  that 
they  would  not  enter  high  schools,  but  do  find  in  the 
Academy  the  provision  which  meets  their  needs, 

Again,  in  the  Academy  the  opportunity  for  moral 
impression  and  training  through  Bible  study  and  Chapel 
exercises  is  greater  than  is  possible  in  the  public 
schools.  No  matter  how  the  community  may  think  on 
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the  subject,  a few  objectors  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools  could  probably  have  their  way.  Not  so  in 
a distinctively  Christian  school.  Amofig  the  names  in 
the  Academy  class  in  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
(a  required  study  and  a part  of  the  regular  course)  are 
found  the  following,  members  of  the  class  within  the 
last  two  years : Dudukhian,  Elmendorf,  Polacek,  Shira- 
ishi,  Theller,  Zavodsky,  Dymacek,  Erdmann,  Hanowsky, 
Panayotoff,  Rybar,  Sclilegel,  Tabinski,  Vancura,  Zalew- 
ski,  Zimmerman.  Such  names  as  these  in  the  roll  of  a 
Christian  school  to  one  who  is  awake  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  the  age,  tell  a story  and  carry  an  argument  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  distinctively  Christian  secondary 
school  which  lifts  the  consideration  of  this  question  far 
above  the  merely  material  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

But  such  material  and  financial  aspects  must  be 
considered.  What  then  are  some  of  the  material  con- 
siderations which  obviously  enter  into  this  question? 
Perhaps  that  of  the  financial  deficit  is  the  most  prom- 
inent. But  several  considerations  tend  to  offset  the 
discouraging  character  of  this  phase  of  the  situation. 
First,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Associate  Principal,  that  a large  number  of  College 
students  are  carrying  courses  in  the  Academy.  Again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  small  deficit  in  recent 
years  has  probably  been  balanced  by  the  additional 
number  of  College  tuitions  paid  by  students  trained  in 
the  Academy.  The  Principal’s  report  states  that  there 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  the  College  now.  Supposing  that  sixty  of  these 
would  not  have  been  there  but  for  the  Academy.  The 
amount  paid  by  these  sixty  in  tuitions  amounts  to 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  deficit  charged  to  the  Academy  in 
the  Treasurer’s  report  for  1907-08.  What  of  past  years 
v hen  Academy  graduates  constituted  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  College  student  body  than  at  present, 
while  the  Academy  was  not  only  self-supporting  but 
actually  showing  a surplus  to  its  credit? 
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It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  if  the  Academy  were 
closed  to  these  students,  many,  if  they  went  to  college 
at  all,  would  find  their  way  to  other  colleges  than  Ober- 
lin.  If  they  should  go  to  Oberlin  the  College  would 
still  have  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  such  students 
in  several  branches  which  they  now  study  in  the  Acad- 
emy, often  receiving  for  these  studies  College  credit 
Would  Oberlin  College  care  to  publish  that  the  Orations 
of  Cicero  and  studies  of  similar  grade  could  be  pursued 
in  the  College?  And  it  would  have  to  be  a choice  be- 
tween Academy  and  College,  for  most  such  students, 
coming  from  a sorry  high  school  experience,  would  not 
enter  the  local  high  school.  Many  of  the  Academy 
students  are  here,  by  their  own  testimony,  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  high  school  work,  and  because 
they  have  for  unavoidable  reasons  passed  beyond  the 
high  sdhool  age.  Such  students  would  never  entertain 
the  suggestion  that  they  re-enter  the  public  school. 

The  sum  which  is  diverted  from  the  general  en- 
dowment to  pay  the  Academy  deficit  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a free  gift  of  funds  to  which  it  has  no 
claim.  A considerable  portion  of  the  Institution’s  funds 
were  given  when  the  Academy  and  College  were  not 
at  all  distinctly  separated  — some  date  back  to  the  days 
when  the  Preparatory  Department  was  the  main  fea- 
ture. In  fact,  it  is  only  within  a very  few  years  that 
any  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  public  student 
representations,  between  Academy  and  College.  Stu- 
dents in  all  departments  have  been  eligible  to  represent 
the  Institution  as  a whole  in  athletics  and  oratory,  and 
in  published  statistics  the  total  of  all  students  in  all  de- 
partments has  been  given  as  the  attendance  of  Oberlin 
College. 

Any  argument  in  favor  of  giving  this  work  to  the 
public  school,  and  which  disparages  the  endowed  Chris- 
tian Academy,  would  be  equally  valid  in  favor  ot  State 
Universities  as  against  Christian  Colleges.  If  it  is 
urged  that  the  College  already  has  the  buildings  and 
equipment,  it  may  be  said  that  if  Oberlin  had  listened 
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to  sucli  arguments  in  the  early  eighties,  her  own  press- 
ing problems  at  that  time  might  have  found  a very  dif- 
ferent solution  from  that  which  the  courage  of  the  men 
of  that  period  wrought  out  for  her. 

If  the  State  University  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
crown  of  public  school  system  of  the  State,  the  Chris- 
tian College  ought  to  he  thought  of  as  the  crown  of  a 
system  of  education  which  shall  be  Christian  through- 
out, of  which  the  Christian  secondary  school  shall  be 
as  necessary  a part  as  is  the  public  high  school  of  the 
complete  system  of  State  education. 

To  sum  up  the  positive  side  of  the  matter:  With 

a student  body  of  over  three  hundred  men  and  women, 
with  an  experienced  corps  of  teachers,  with  library  and 
gymnasium  facilities  superior  to  those  available  for 
most  secondary  schools,  with  laboratories  well  equipped 
and  of  increasing  efficiency,  with  the  superior  musical 
advantages  of  the  Conservatory  available,  in  surround- 
ings conducive  to  educational  work  and  with  an  honor- 
able history  of  seventy-five  years  behind  it,  is  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  or  courage  to  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  completing  the  equipment  which  shall  make 
the  Academy  equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most  second- 
ary schools? 

What  is  the  alternative  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Academy?  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  burden  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Academy  falls  upon  the  widely 
separated  communities  from  which  its  students  come. 
It  does  not  fall  upon  the  local  community.  If  the  Acad- 
emy is  discontinued  the  burden  of  the  support  of  such 
secondary  training  as  is  done  in  Oberlin  falls  upon  the 
local  community.  That  means  an  immediate  and  press- 
ing necessity  for  increased  high  school  equipment.  A 
suitable  building  would  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Academy  pays  in  salaries  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  annually. 

Oberlin  is  a small  town  without  the  business  enter- 
prises which  bring  wealth.  It  is  already  burdened  to 
the  limit  with  necessary  improvements,  to  pay  for  which 
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will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  town  for 
many  years  to  come.  Can  the  town  assume  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  an  additional  debt  and  increased  annual 
charges  such  as  this  scheme  would  demand? 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  that  the  fifteen  thou- 
and  dollars  paid  in  salaries  to  Academy  teachers  is 
brought  here  by  Academy  students  and  expended  here. 
In  addition  to  that,  of  the  more  than  three  hundred 
Academy  students  more  than  three-fourths  are  from  out 
of  Oberlin. 

Supposing  that  two  hundred  represent  the  number 
of  outside  students  (and  that  is  far  belowT  the  number) 
and  that  each  of  these  two  hundred  spends  here  during 
the  school  year  one  hundred  dollars  (and  again  our 
estimate  is  too  low,)  that  means  that  the  Academy  as 
a business  proposition  brings  into  Oberlin  annually  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  most 
of  which  is  expended  here  and  finds  its  way  into  the  var- 
ious business  interests  of  the  town. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  relations  of  public  schools  to 
Academies  in  small  communities  such  as  this,  where  the 
Academy  existed  prior  to  the  development  of  the  high 
school  system,  shows  that  in  most  such  communities 
the  high  schools  do  not  parallel  the  courses  of  the 
Academy,  and  that  College  preparation  is  taken  in  the 
Academy. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  here  presented,  it 
seems  best  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Academy  to  urge  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  Academy  under 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College,  as  heretofore. 

We  favor  a greater,  an  entire  separation  even,  of 
Academy  and  College,  that  the  Academy  may  develop 
normally  as  a secondary  school  with  its  own  individu- 
ality and  its  own  interests. 

We  favor  an  apportionment  from  the  general  funds 
of  Oberlin  Coliege,  not  as  a charity,  but  as  the  right  ol 
a department  which  has  been  an  integral  part  ol  the 
Institution  during  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  history. 

The  Academy  should  have  a representative  on  full 
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time  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  in 
the  Principal’s  report. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  towards  complet- 
ing the  equipment  of  the  Academy  by  including  its  need 
of  a building  and  endowment  among  the  objects  for 
which  the  Trustees  should  work. 

The  President  submits  the  reports  of  these  two  commit- 
tees, with  only  two  suggestions.  First,  he  believes  that  the 
experience  of  the  College  Department  clearly  indicates  that 
even  more  than  an  outside  canvasser,*  the  Academy  needs  that 
its  correspondence  should  be  followed  up  with  the  same  busi- 
ness care  and  promptness  and  attention  to  detail  that  have 
done  so  much  through  the  Secretary’s  office  to  build  up  the  en- 
rolment of  the  College  Department.  And  this  particularly 
needs  attention  during  the  summer  months.  This  greater 
business  care  would  undoubtedly  involve  some  increase  in 
expense ; but  it  is  not  difficult,  through  neglect  at  this  point, 
practically  to  lose  much  of  the  results  of  expensive  advertis- 
ing. And  it  is  imperative,  especially  in  these  three  trial  years, 
that  there  should  be  constantly  on  the  ground  some  one  who 
can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  Academy  in  arranging  with 
parents  and  prospective  pupils.  Economy  of  money  or  effort 
at  these  points  means  inevitable  waste.  The  Academy  budget, 
therefore,  must  be  at  least  large  enough  to  provide  for  the 
most  ample  attention  to  correspondence,  and  to  office  work.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  Conservatory.  The  Academy 
officers  have  probably  been  too  much  hampered  at  these  points. 

The  second  suggestion  is,  that  the  embarrassment  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  the  presence  of  the  Acad- 
emy would  largely,  if  not  wholly,  vanish,  if  the  preference  of 
the  committee  of  the  Academy  Faculty  should  prevail,  that 
there  be  an  r entire  separation  ” of  the  Academy  and  College, 
just  as  there  are  now  entirely  distinct  faculties.  This  would 
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probably  mean,  eventually,  distinct  buildings  and  grounds, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  library,  distinct  chapel  ser- 
vices, and  that  the  Academy  catalogue  would  not  longer  ap- 
pear in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  College,  nor  its  enrolment 
be  counted  in  the  total  attendance  of  students.  The  College 
has  for  years  kept  the  teaching,  work,  and  classification  of  the 
two  departments  — of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Academy  — punctiliously  separated;  but  the  “entire”  separa- 
tion spoken  of,  would  mean  that  the  two  would  be  as  distinct 
in  their  arrangements  as  if  under  different  boards  of  trustees. 
. 

The  Library 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Council,  the  Trustees  at  their  last  meeting  voted  to  increase 
the  Librarian’s  salary  to  that  of  a head  of  department,  and  to 
give  the  Library  and  its  staff  departmental  recognition  in  the 
college  catalogue.  This  action  was  taken  on  account  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Librarian  and  of  the 
large  number  upon  the  Library  staff  whose  work  must  be  by 
him  planned  and  supervised. 

The  Librarian’s  report  shows  in  a most  interesting  way 
the  growth  of  the  library,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ditions of  the  year  in  bound  volumes  exceed  those  of  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  library,  except  1907-08,  in  which 
year  the  library  of  the  Union  Library  Association  was  added, 
the  entire  number  of  volumes  added  aggregating  17,667. 
This  makes  the  total  number  of  bound  volumes  now  m the 
college  library  105,031,  besides  109.927  unbound  volumes  and 
pamphlets.  The  total  number  of  items  of  various  kinds  in 
possession  of  the  library,  not  including  duplicates,  the  Libra- 
rian estimates  at  222,108. 

The  Librarian  reports  increasing  satisfaction  m the  use 
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of  the  new  library  building,  although  it  is  very  evident  that 
before  long  even  the  greatly  increased  facilities  now  availa- 
ble will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted 
that  possibly  within  a year’s  time  the  library  will  be  in  im- 
perative need  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  OIney  Art 
Gallery,  a fact  which  makes  it  especially  desirable  that  suita- 
ble housing  for  this  collection  should  be  available  elsewhere. 

It  is  also  evident  from  this  report  that  a very  large 
amount  of  work  is  being  accomplished  in  connection  with  each 
one  of  the  library  departments.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover, 
that  there  is  also  very  urgent  need,  almost  at  every  point,  of 
additional  assistants.  This  fact,  with  the  persistent  need  of 
increased  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  felt  by  all  depart- 
ments of  the  college,  gives  weight  to  Professor  Root’s  urg- 
ing of  the  need  of  still  larger  additions  to  the  library  endow- 
ment. The  Librarian  suggests  that  “an  additional  book  fund  of 
$100,000  would  yield  no  more  income  than  is  really  necessary 
if  the  library  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  in  the  depart- 
ments,” and  the  President  shares  in  the  Librarian’s  feeling 
that  “ the  staff  of  the  library  is  too  small  for  the  work  done, 
and  the  salaries  paid  are  inadequate  for  the  services  ren- 
dered.” i 


Other  General  Officers 

The  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Men’s  Gymnasium,  of 
the  Director  of  Athletics,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Women’s 
Gymnasium,  seem  to  require  no  special  comment,  except  a 
word  emphasizing  Director  Savage’s  appeal  for  the  beginning 
of  an  endowment  fund  for  athletics.  The  President  has  no 
question  of  the  great  value  of  such  a fund.  The  reports  indi- 
cate steady  growth  in  the  efficiency  and  work  of  these  depart- 
ments. 
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The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  gives  a full  statement  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
changes  and  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  last  college  year.  The  most  notable  of  these  changes, 
perhaps,  have  been  those  made  in  Council  Hall,  in  the  putting 
of  an  electric  lighting  system  throughout  the  entire  building, 
and  providing  pews  for  the  Seminary  chapel ; and  the  removal 
of  houses  owned  by  the  College  from  the  sites  of  the  new  Con- 
servatory building  and  of  the  Men’s  Building.  The  immense 
amount  of  difficult  detail,  involved  in  the  work  of  this  office, 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  had  no  glimpse  into 
the  records  of  the  office. 

It  may  be  properly  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  have  voted  to  apply  such  an  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  from  the  income  of  the  Living  Endowment 
Union  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  landscape  architect’s  plans 
for  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  vines  especially  about  Carnegie 
Library,  Severance  Chemical  Laboratory,  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  the  wide  curb  lawns  on  North  Professor  street, 
between  College  and  Lorain  streets.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  there  is  no  place  at  which  the  same  amount  of 
money  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  College 
and  its  surroundings.  This  action  was  taken  in  following  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Living  Endowment  Lffiion  that  the 
income  of  the  Union  should  be  withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble from  the  regular  budget,  and  devoted  to  certain  specific 
needs,  that  could  be  definitely  reported  to  the  alumni.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  landscape  gardening  work  may  be  carried 
through  during  the  present  fall  and  the  coming  spring,  so  that 
another  year  may  see  the  grounds  from  Council  Hall  around 
to  Warner  Hall  made  much  more  attractive. 
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The  Work  of  the  President 

The  President's  work  has  included,  as  usual,  administra- 
tion, teaching,  outside  representation,  publication,  financial 
work,  and  the  meeting  of  many  personal  and  social  demands. 

The  full  discussion  given  to  the  general  problem  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  division  of  this  report  dealing  with 
the  tests  of  efficiency,  makes  it  necessary  only  to  add  here  that, 
with  his  conviction  that  his  highest  responsibility  is  for  the 
spirit  of  the  College— *a  matter  that  tests  of  efficiency  can 
measure  only  most  inadequately — the  President  has  taken  it 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  parts  of  his  work  in  the  year  past 
to  see  that,  with  the  coming  of  the  beautiful  new  Finney 
Memorial  Chapel,  the  chapel  service  should  count  in  the  life 
of  the  College,  if  possible,  as  never  before.  The  hearty 
cooperation  of  faculty  and  students  has  certainly  made  it  pos- 
sible at  least  to  secure  great  gains  at  this  point — gains  that, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  steadily  maintained.  The  service 
has  been  quieter,  more  worshipful,  and  more  helpful,  often 
well-nigh  ideal.  Tt  need  not  be  said  how  much  the  new  build- 
ing and  the  new  hymn-books  have  helped  to  this  end. 

The  teaching  of  the  President  was  fully  described  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  and  has  continued  along  the  same  lines, 
( except  that,  in  anticipation  of  his  year  of  absence,  the  Mid- 
dle and  Senior  classes  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were 
brought  together  in  the  course  in  Theology)  and  has  included, 
besides  his  regular  class  instruction,  his  Sunday  Bible  Class 
and  his  leadership  of  the  senior  class  prayer-meeting  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  of  the  class  prayer-meeting  of  the  junior 
class  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  change  in  the  latter 
case  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  juniors,  because  the  Pres- 
ident would  otherwise,  on  account  of  his  next  year  s absence, 
have  no  regular  contact  with  that  class. 
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In  the  work  of  outside  representation , the  President  has 
served  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  various  official  capacities 
in  connection  with  several  national  societies.  His  addresses  . 
for  the  year  fall  into  the  usual  classes.  He  has  addressed 
alumni  gatherings  at  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Boston 
and  New  York,  besides  giving  the  general  address  before  the 
alumni  at  Commencement,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year. 
He  gave  the  lectures  for  the  year  on  the  William  Belden 
Noble  Foundation  at  Harvard  University.  The  lectureship 
calls  for  six  lectures,  and  the  theme  this  year  was  “The  Ethics 
of  Jesus.”  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  the  President  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject, 
“The  Future  of  Religious  Education.”  During  the  year  the 
President  gave  addresses  or  sermons  before  the  student  bodies 
of  the  following  institutions:  the  Colorado  State  Normal 

School,  University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  College,  Knox  Col- 
lege, the  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology, 
Wellesley  College,  Dartmouth  College,  Brown  University, 
University  of  Virginia,  Flartford  School  of  Religious  Peda- 
gogy, and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  The  President 
also  spoke  before  the  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  the 
Central  High  School  of  Detroit,  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary 
of  Dayton,  the  Sid  well  Friends’  School  of  Washington,  the 
Hotchkiss  School  for  Boys,  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  and  the 
Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  miscellaneous  addresses  of  the  year  include  those 
before  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers’  Association,  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Association,  the  Cleveland  Council  of  Sociology, 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Board  of  the  Toledo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Oberlin  Board  of  Commerce,  the  Detroit  Whole- 
salers’ Association  : the  Men’s  Clubs  of  the  Congregational 
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Churches  of  Detroit,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Colorado  Springs,  of  Epworth  Memorial  Church  and  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Cleveland ; the  College 
Women’s  Club  of  Toledo,  the  Toledo  Women’s  Educational 
Club,  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  Oberlin;  the  Ascutney  Club,  at 
Hartford,  Vermont;  the  Boston  Congregational  Club,  and 
the  Boston  Unitarian  Club. 

The  distinctly  religious  addresses  of  the  year  have  in- 
cluded six  noon-dav  lenten  lectures  at  Detroit  in  a series  of 
noon-day  services  under  the  auspices  of  five  denominations, 
six  addresses  before  the  Colorado  State  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association,  an  address  before  the  Inter- 
national Student  Bible  Conference,  at  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
a series  of  sermons  and  chapel  services  as  university 
preacher  at  Harvard  University,  an  address  at  the  Beneficent 
Congregational  Church,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  an  ordi- 
nation sermon  and  other  sermons  and  the  Theological  and 
College  baccalaureates  at  Oberlin ; an  address  before  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  of  Cleveland,  a series 
of  four  addresses  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion officers  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Bible 
Class  of  Detroit,  an  address  before  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  workers  of  the  same  city ; addresses 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  Bible  study  cohferences  at 
Oberlin.  During  the  Theological  Institute  at  Oberlin,  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  Report,  the  President  delivered  three 
addresses  on  “The  Ethics  of  Jesus.” 

This  list,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  numerous  ad- 

1 1a  given  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
college  year  here  at  Oberlin ; addresses  which,  this  year,  in- 
clude perhaps  a rather  unusual  number  of  chapel  talks. 
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The  President’s  publications  for  the  year  are  grouped  at 
a later  point  with  those  of  other  members  of  the  faculty.  In 
addition  to  the  material  already  published,  the  President  has 
completed  for  publication  the  manuscript  of  the  William 
Belden  Noble  lectures,  upon  ‘‘The  Ethics  of  Jesus,”  given  at 
Harvard  University  in  February  and  March  last.  The  book 
will  probably  be  issued  this  fall,  and  will  appear  as  a number 
of  the  series  of  New  Testament  Handbooks.  This  book  is 
a partial  outcome  of  work  on  the  Gospels  that  has  extended 
over  many  years  and  a portion  of  which  has  been  in  the  Pres- 
ident’s Sunday  Bible  class. 

The  financial  work  of  the  President  for  the  year  has  been 
already  covered. 

In  the  social  side  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  President, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  Mrs.  King  must  continually  and  largely 
share.  At  the  President’s  home  there  have  been  many  gather- 
ings of  various  groups  of  the  faculty  to  meet  different  guests 
of  honor  from  out  of  town,  and  similar  gatherings  of  students. 
With  Dean  Miller  and  Professor  Hutchins,  the  President  has 
met  in  small  grouos  at  dinner  all  the  men  of  the  freshman 
class,  during  the  year ; and  with  Dean  Fitch  and  Mrs.  King, 
he  has  met  all  the  women  of  the  freshman  class.  There  have 
been  the  usual  receptions  to  the  entire  faculty,  to  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  senior  class,  to  the  senior  classes  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Conservatorv  of  Music.  There  have  been  enter- 
tained  at  dinner,  also,  the  outgoing  and  incoming  cabinets 
of  both  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  officers  of  the  County 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  and  the  prospective  Bible  study 
leaders  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association;  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  was  made  for  the  prospective 
leaders  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Bible 
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classes.  The  President  has  particularly  prized  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  the  students  in  these  social  ways,  and  so  to  sup- 
plement similar  efforts  by  other  members  of  the  faculty,  to 
make  sure  that  with  the  enlarging  numbers,  the  personal  touch 
of  the  faculty  with  students  should  not  be  lost. 

IV.  FACULTY 

The  various  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  faculty 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  are  here  presented : 

Change  of  Title 

Lyman  Bronson  Hall,  from  “Professor  of  History” 
to  “Professor  of  English  and  American  History.” 

Simon  Fraser  MacLennan,  from  “Professor  of  Phi- 
losphy  and  Psychology”  to  “Professor  of  Philosophy.” 

Entering  on  Work  After  Leave  of  Absence 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Miss  Arietta  Maria  Abbott,  Professor  of  German, 
after  one  year’s  absence  for  study  in  Europe. 

Louis  Eleazer  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  after  two  years’  absence  for  further  study 
and  travel  in  Europe. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

John  Arthur  Demuth,  Professor  of  Pianoforte,  Vio- 
lin, and  Wind  Instruments,  after  one  year’s  absence  for 
study  in  Europe. 

Academy 

Roy  Vernon  Hill,  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  after  two 
years’  absence,  for  further  graduate  study,  to  become 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Leave  of  Absence 

General 

Henry  Churchill  King,  President,  for  one  year,  for 
study  and  travel. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Simon  Fraser  MacLennan,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  for  one  year,  for  study  and  travel. 

Frederick  Orville  Grover,  Professor  of  Botany,  for 
one  year,  for  study  and  travel. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

Arthur  Smith  Kimball,  Professor  of  Singing,  for 
one  year,  for  study  and  travel. 

Arthur  Edward  Heacox,  Professor  of  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  for  one  year,  for  study  and  travel. 

Resignations  and  End  of  Terms  of  Service 

General 

Miss  Caro  Belle  Bugbey,  after  two  and  one-half 
years  of  service  as  Stenographer  in  the  President’s  of- 
fice. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

William  Stearns  Davis,  after  two  years  of  service 
as  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Eu- 
pean  History,  to  accept  an  appointment  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

William  Garfield  Mallory,  after  four  years  of  ser- 
vice as  Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Physics,  for  further 
study. 

James  Thome  Fairchild,  after  two  years  of  ser- 
vice as  Instructor  in  Latin,  during  the  absence  on  leave 
of  Associate  Professor  Lord. 

Miss  Charlotte  Ran,  after  one  year  of  service  as  In- 
structor in  German,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Pro- 
fessor Abbott. 

Charles  George  McArthur,  after  three  years  of  ser- 
vice as  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  for  fur- 
ther study. 

Scott  Farnum  Coffin,  after  two  years  of  service  as 
Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory. 

Benjamin  Roscoe  Showalter,  after  one  year  of  ser- 
vice as  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Laboratory. 
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Frederick  Henderson  Sterns,  after  one  year  of  ser- 
vice as  Reader  in  Economics. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

Frederick  Benjamin  Stiven,  after  two  years  of  ser- 
vice as  Teacher  and  Instructor  in  Organ,  for  further 
study. 

Academy 

Charles  Fremont  Easton,  after  two  years  of  ser- 
vice as  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

Ralph  Horton  Houser,  after  one  year  of  service  as 
Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Frederick  H.  Gaige,  after  one  year  of  service  as 
Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

James  Tenney  Brand,  after  one  year  of  service  as 
Assistant  in  Debate. 


Men’s  Gymnasium 

Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  after  two  years  of  service 
as  Tutor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  Men’s  Gymnasium 
and  Director  of  Athletics  in  the  Academy. 

Clarence  Sanford  Faulkner,  after  one  year  of  ser- 
vice as  Teacher  in  the  Men’s  Gymnasium. 

George  Sawyer  Woodard,  after  one  year  of  service 
as  Teacher  in  the  Men’s  Gymnasium. 

Women’s  Gymnasium 

Miss  Maud  Allene  Monroe,  after  three  years  of  ser- 
vice as  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Mrs.  Zell  Richards  Eldred,  after  one  semester’s  ser- 
vice as  Teacher  in  the  Women’s  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Mary  Irene  Dick,  after  two  years  of  service 
as  Assistant  in  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  and  Teacher 
of  Physical  Training. 


Promotions 

General 

Azariah  Smith  Root,  Librarian.  Increase  of  sal- 
ary to  that  paid  deans. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Edwin  Bayer  Branson,  to  be  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum.  Permanent  ap- 
pointment. 

Philip  Darrell  Sherman,  to  be  Associate  Professor 
of  English  for  one  year,  with  a view  to  permanency. 

Miss  Eva  May  Oakes,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
Drawing  and  Painting.  Permanent  Appointment. 

Miss  Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  to  be  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  for  two  years. 

Miss  Ethel  May  Kiteh,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Psychology,  for  one  year. 

Theological  Seminary 

William  James  Hutchins,  to  be  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics. Permanent  appointment. 

George  Walter  Fiske,  to  be  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology.  Permanent  appointment.  Also  to  be  Acting 
Dean  of  the  Seminary  for  one  year. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

George  Carl  Hastings,  to  be  Associate  Professor 
of  Pianoforte.  Permanent  appointment. 

Miss  Kate  Waldo  Peck,  to  be  Instructor  in  Singing. 
Permanent  appointment. 

Karl  Wilson  Gehrkens,  to  be  Instructor  in  Normal 
Courses  of  Public  School  Music.  Permanent  appoint- 
ment. 

Academy 

John  Ebenezer  Wirkler,  to  be  Instructor  in  His- 
tory. Permanent  appointment. 

Roy  Vernon  Hill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics. Permanent  appointment. 

Victor  Cappel  Doerschuk,  to  be  Tutor  in  Mathemat- 
ics, one  year. 

Library 

Miss  Eoline  Spaulding,  Head  Cataloguer  in  the 
College  Library.  Increase  of  salary. 
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William  Wirt  Foote,  Assistant  in  the  College  Li- 
brary, one  year.  Increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Mary  Jean  Fraser,  Assistant  in  the  College 
Library,  one  year.  Increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Antoinette  Putnam  Metcalf,  Reference  Li- 
brarian in  the  College  Library.  Increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Hattie  Maude  Henderson,  Assistant  in  the 
College  Library,  one  year.  Increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Edith  Melvina  Thatcher,  Assistant  in  the  Col- 
lege Library,  one  year.  Increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Esther  Annette  Close,  Assistant  in  the  Col- 
lege Library.  Increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Winifred  Marcy,  Assistant  in  the 
College  Library,  one  year.  Increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Narine  Grace  Barnum,  'Stenographer  in  the 
College  Library,  one  year.  Increase  of  salary. 

Reappointments 

General 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  B.  Hill  Wright,  as  Custodian  of  the 
Olney  Art  Collection,  one  year. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Robert  Archibald  Jelliffe,  as  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, two  years. 

James  Caldwell  McCullough,  as  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  two  years. 

Milton  Percival,  as  Instructor  in  English,  two 
years. 

Vernon  Charles  Harrington,  as  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, one  year. 

Miss  Susan  Percival  Nichols,  as  Instructor  in  Bot- 
any, two  years. 

Alexander  Edwin  Hamilton,  as  Instructor  in 
French,  one  year. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

Valter  Peck  Stanley,  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Pianoforte,  one  year. 
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Academy 

Mrs.  Alice  Mead  Swing,  as  Tutor  in  German,  one 
year.  Partial  work. 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  Cowdery,  as  Tutor  in  French, 
one  year. 

Carl  Burghardt  Wilson,  as  Tutor  in  Botany  and 
Zoology,  one  year. 

Frank  Siclia,  Jr.,  as  Tutor  in  English,  one  year. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Beard  Harroun,  as  Tutor  in  Ger- 
man, one  year. 


New  Appointments 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Albert  Howe  Lybyer,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  for  two  years,  with  a 
view  to  permanency  and  full  professorship. 

Raymond  Herbert  Stetson,  to  be  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. Permanent  appointment. 

Francis  Easton  Carr,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, one  year. 

Miss  Ada  Ruso,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  one  year. 

Arthur  Earl  Fath,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  one 
year. 

Herrick  East  Wilson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology, 
one  year. 

Ralph  Hill  Chaney,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  one 
year. 

George  Franklin  Pendleton,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  in 
Physics,  one  year. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

Bruce  Headley  Davis,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
Pianoforte,  one  year. 

Miss  Florence  Jenney,  to  be  Instructor  in  Singing, 
one  year. 

Miss  Annie  Prindle  Kellogg,  to  be  Secretary,  one 


year. 
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Academy 

William  Sheffield  Ament,  to  be  Director  of  Athlet- 
ics, one  year. 

Chester  Sarbin  Bucher,  to  be  Assistant  in  Decla- 
mation, one  year. 

Robert  Eugene  Cushman,  to  be  Assistant  in  De- 
bate, one  year. 

Men’s  Gymnasium 

Victor  Cappel  Doerscliuk,  to  be  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  one  year. 

Women’s  Gymnasium 

Miss  Helen  Finney  Cochran,  to  be  Instructor  in 
Physical  Training,  one  year. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Birdseye  Hatch,  to  be  Teacher  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  one  year. 

Miss  Frances  Elizabeth  Jones,  to  be  Teacher  in 
Women’s  Gymnasium,  one  year.  Partial  work. 


In  addition  to  these  changes  voted  by  the  Trus- 
tees, the  following  actions  were  taken  by  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  acting  ad  interim: 

Promotions 

Hiram  Bentley  Thurston,  to  be  Assistant  Treas- 
urer. Permanent  appointment.  Increase  of  salary. 
(January  7,  1909.) 

Henry  Wade  Cargill,  Assistant  in  the  Treasurer’s 
Office.  Permanent  appointment.  Increase  of  salary. 
(January  7,  1909.) 


New  Appointments 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Miss  Ada  Huso,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  for  the  second  semester.  (February  11 
1909.) 

Frederick  Dietz  Cockins,  to  be  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  one  year.  (June  28,  1909.) 
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Harley  Leist  Lutz,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  one  year.  (September  21,  1909.) 

Elizabeth  May  Adams,  to  be  Instructor  in  French 
and  German,  one  year.  (September  21,  1909.) 

Alice  May  Durand,  to  be  Instructor  in  English  Com- 
position, one  year.  (September  21,  1909.) 

Mary  Megie  Belden,  to  be  Instructor  in  English 
Composition,  one  year.  (September  21,  1909.) 

Forrest  Ray  Baker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics and  Physics,  one  year.  (September  21,  1909.) 

r 

Women’s  Gymnasium 

Mrs.  Ellen  Birdseye  Hatch,  to  be  Teacher  of  Phys- 
ical Training,  for  the  second  semester.  (January  14, 

1909.) 

The  recommendations  as  to  changes  of  title  are  made  that 
the  titles  may  correspond  more  nearly  with  the  facts.  Pro- 
fessor Hall’s  courses  in  Plistory  are  actually  confined  to 
English  and  American  Plistory,  so  that  the  title  Professor  of 
English  and  American  History,  accurately  describes  his  work, 
and,  moreover,  does  not  seem,  as  now,  to  cover  the  work  of 
the  other  Professor  of  History.  The  change  of  title  in  the 
case  of  Professor  MacLennan  follows  naturally  from  the 
division  of  the  chair  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  between 
Professor  MacEennan  and  Professor  Stetson. 

The  College  gives  up  Professor  Davis  reluctantly  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  which  has  ofifered  him  very  excep- 
tional advantages  for  specialization  in  what  he  feels  is  his  own 
peculiar  field,  that  of  ancient  history. 

The  promotions  recommended  are,  in  general,  in  the 
regular  line  of  procedure.  The  promotion  of  Professor  Root 
has  been  already  referred  to,  and  the  other  cases  call  for  no 
special  comment.  The  general  increase  of  salaries  to  assist- 
ants in  the  library  seemed  to  be  demanded  in  simple  justice. 
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The  new  appointments,  in  every  case,  are  of  those  who 
have  been  or  still  are  of  our  own  students,  and  so  thoroughly 
known  and  tested  on  the  ground,  with  the  exceptions  of  Mr. 
Lybyer,  recommended  for  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  History,  and  of  Miss  Kellogg,  recommended  to 
be  Secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

Mr.  Lybyer  is  a graduate  of  Princeton  University,  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  of  the  class  of  1896,  and  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  of  the  class  of  1900.  He  received  also 
from  Princeton  University  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
the  year  1899.  His  scholarship  rank  at  Princeton  University 
was  of  the  highest,  as  he  stood  second  in  his  entire  class.  He 
has  studied  the  last  three  years  at  Plarvard  University,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  at 
the  last  Commencement.  He  has  also  had  short  periods  of 
study  at  the  Universities  of  Marburg,  Freiburg,  and  Gren- 
oble. For  the  years  1900-06  Dr.  Lybyer  taught  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 
He  was  given  leave  of  absence,  but  finally  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship, because  he  felt  that  he  wished  to  change  his  field 
of  teaching  to  History.  At  Princeton  he  took  high  honors 
in  History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Politics,  as  well  as  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Philosophy,  and  at  Harvard  he  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  History.  For  the  year  1907-08  he  was  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow,  assisting  Professor  Haskins  in  History  I; 
and  for  1908-09  was  appointed  an  Assistant  in  History  both 
in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe. 

Miss  Kellogg  comes  from  long  experience  as  Secretary  to 
President  Seelve,  of  Smith  College. 

A word  should  also  be  added  concerning  Professor  Ray- 
mond FI.  Stetson,  who  has  been  called  to  a permanent  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  of  Psychology.  Professor  Stetson  is  a 
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graduate  of.Oberlin  College,  of  the  class  of  1893,  taking  his 
Master’s  Degree  here  in  '96,  and  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Harvard  in  1901.  He  was  Assistant  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  here  in  1893-94.  He  has  taught  at 
Tabor  College  and  at  Beloit  College,  where  he  has  recently 
held  the  full  professorship  of  Philosophy.  Pie  comes  to  Ober- 
lin  with  broad  and  fine  preparation  and  from  full  experience 
in  teaching  in  the  department  to  which  he  is  called.  For  the 
present  year  Professor  Stetson  will  carry  essentially  the  same 
work  that  Professor  MacLennan  has  carried,  during  Profes- 
sor MacLennan’s  leave  of  absence ; but  with  Professor  Mac- 
Lennan’s return,  the  time  of  both  men  will  be  given  to  the 
departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Mr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  who  begins  his  work  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics,  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin  College, 
of  the  class  of  1907,  and  since  his  graduation  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard  in  1908,  and 
has  been  acting  as  an  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics 
during  the  year  1908-09.  He  has  passed  his  general  examina- 
tions for  the  Doctor’s  Degree  at  Harvard,  and  comes  to  his 
work  here  with  high  recommendations  from  his  Harvard 
teachers. 

Organisation 

The  organization  of  the  faculty  continues  essentially  as 
last  year,  except  that  during  the  President’s  year  of  absence, 
the  affairs  of  the  College,  as  already  noted  in  the  actions  of 
the  Trustees,  are  put  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  Committee, 
of  which  Professor  Boot  is  Chairman;  the  other  members 
are  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  College:  the  Dean 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  and  Professor  Martin 
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as  representing'  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  since  there 
is  no  dean  of  that  department,  at  present,  in  service.  The  full 
organization  of  the  faculty  is  shown  in  its  list  of  officers  and 
standing  committees,  printed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
report. 

Important  Official  Actions 

An  unusual  number  of  the  more  important  official  actions 
of  the  General  Faculty  have  already  been  recorded  in  the  re- 
view of  votes  taken  by  the  Trustees  and  by  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  in  other  connections ; and  the  more  signifi- 
cant actions  of  the  College  Faculty  have  found  place  in  the 
report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
There  seem  to  be  no  others  that  need  to  find  place  in  this 
Annual  Peport. 

% 

Outside  Work  and  Lectures 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  and  addresses  of  the  President 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  Peport,  various  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty have  during  the  year,  both  officially  and  unofficially,  rep- 
resented the  College  in  wide  and  varied  forms  of  usefulness 
outside  the  regular  work  of  the  College.  Professor  Root  de- 
livered during  the  year  thirty-eight  addresses.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  were:  an  address  before  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary School  in  January  on  “German  Public  Libraries” ; six 
lectures  before  the  Western  Reserve  Library  School  in  Cleve- 
land on  the  “History  of  Printing” ; an  address  before  the  Ohio 
Congregational  Conference  at  Mt.  Vernon  on  “The  Vantage 
Ground  of  Fifty  Years”  ; an  address  before  the  First  Christian 
Church  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  the  “Responsibilities  of  the  Lay- 
men , and  an  address  before  the  Ohio  Woman’s  Conoresra- 
tional  Club  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity.  During  the  year  Pro- 
fessor Root  served  on  the  Committee  of  the  American  Librarv 
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Association  on  Library  Training,  and  was  reappointed  for  a 
second  four-year  term.  In  June  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Library  Institute,  an  organization 
composed  of  one  hundred  librarians  selected  by  a representa- 
tive committee  from  all  the  librarians  of  the  country  as  a kind 
of  higher  body  in  library  science,  and  also  served  as  a member 
of  the  Committee  on  Library  Extension  of  the  Ohio  Library 
Association.  Dean  B os-worth  delivered  addresses  as  follows  : 
before  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  Akron, 
Ohio ; the  International  Student  Bible  Study  Convention,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  De- 
troit, Michigan;  six  addresses  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee;  six  addresses  before  the  State  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Convention,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado; five  addresses  before  the  State  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Convention,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  two  addresses  at 
Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  one  address  at  Fargo  College, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota;  two  addresses  at  the  State  Meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Brotherhood  of  North  Dakota,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota;  four  addresses  before  the  State  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Redwing,  Minnesota;  an  address  at  the 
State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Convention,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  an  address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation, Cleveland,  Ohio;  an  address  at  the  Univeisity  of 
Michigan  Young;  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Ann  Arbor; 
three  addresses  at  the  State  Congregational  Confeience,  Ml. 
Vernon,  Ohio;  three  addresses  before  the  International  Meet-  • 
ing  of  Employed  Officers,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Omaha,  Nebraska  ; a baccalaureate  sermon  at  Tabor  Col- 
lege, Tabor,  Iowa;  five  addresses  at  the  Southern  College 
Student  Conference,  Montreat,  North  Carolina;  seven  ad 
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dresses  at  the  College  Student  Conference,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin;  two  addresses  at  the  College  Student  Conference, 
Northfield,  Massachusetts;  besides  preaching  at  various  places 
during  the  year.  Professor  Bosworth  served  also  as  a member 
on  the  Commission  on  the  Educational  Preparation  of  Mission- 
aries to  report  to  the  Edinburgh  World’s  Conference,  1910. 
Dr.  F.  E,  Leonard  gave  a series  of  ten  lectures  on  the  history 
of  physical  training  before  the  students  of  the  Institute  and 
Training  School  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Chicago ; he  was  the  guest  of  the  Festival  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Observation  Committee  at  the  quadrennial 
gymnastic  festival  of  the  North  American  Turnerbund  in  Cin- 
cinnati ; at  the  Harvard  University  Summer  School  he  gave  a 
course  in  physiology  and  one  in  the  history  of  physical  train- 
ing; and  later  in  the  summer  presented  a paper  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Physical  Education  at  its  meeting  on 
Lake  Sebago.  Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  delivered  addresses 
at  Hillsdale  College  and  Vassar  College;  Professor  Kemper 
Fullerton  gave  ten  addresses  before  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Cleveland,  and  a number  of  sermons,  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  Norwalk  and  Oberlin,  Ohio  ; Professor  Maynard  M. 
Metcalf  delivered  a lecture  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory,  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  “Some 
Suggestions  from  Recent  Work  on  the  Protozoa,’’  and  also 
read  two  papers  upon  Protozoa  before  the  Ohio  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  one  before  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Fitch  attended  the  East  Central  Conference  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  at  Mountain  Lake 
I ark,  Maryland,  teaching  one  of  the  Mission  Study  Classes 
and  delivering  an  address;  Dr.  Fitch  delivered  nine  other  ad- 
di  esses  before  various  women’s  clubs  and  church  orsraniza- 
tions;  and  also  represented  the  College  on  a number  of  oc- 
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casions.  Mr.  C.  IV.  Williams  delivered  addresses  during  the 
year  in  Akron.  Lima,  Jefferson,  Ohio;  and  at  Ohio  Northern 
University,  and  a lecture  before  the  School  of  Philanthropy, 
New  York  City.  Professor  William  J . Hutchins  delivered  ad- 
dresses and  sermons  during  the  year  as  follows : two  ad- 
dresses at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan ; address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  at  Ashland,  Ohio;  at  Brighton, 
Ohio,  an  address  in  the  lecture  course  of  the  Congregational 
Church  ; an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Conneaut,  Ohio;  in  Cleveland:  at  the  East  Cleveland 
Baptist  Sunday  School  annual  dinner ; two  addresses  at  Euclid 
Avenue  Presbvterian  Church;  two  addresses  at  Euclid  Avenue 
Congregational  Church ; supplied  the  pulpit  at  Case  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  for  six  months ; a Bible  Study  address 
at  Wade  Park  Methodist  Church;  an  address  to  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  of  German  United  Brethren;  five  noon-day 
addresses  to  men  at  the  Old  Stone  Church ; supplied  the  pul- 
pit at  the  Old  Stone  Church  for  the  summer;  five  Lenten  ad- 
dresses before  Pilgrim  Church  Christian  Endeavor  Society ; 
an  address  at  the  Hiram  House;  at  Goodrich  House  Farm; 
at  Broadway  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association;  four  Lenten 
addresses  before  the  united  churches  of  East  Cleveland;  Bible 
Study  address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
of  Wesleyan  University  ; address  before  the  Detroit  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association ; an  address  at  the  Lorain  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association ; four  addresses  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Lorain,  Ohio;  Bible  Study  address  before 
Men’s  Bible  Classes  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio;  sermon  before 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  at  the  same  place; 
address  at  the  Niagara  Conference  of  Young  Men  s Christian 
Associations;  two  addresses  at  Mountain  Lake  Young  Wo- 
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men’s  Christian  Association  Conference;  three  addresses  at 
North  Olmsted,  Ohio;  address  at  Men’s  Mass  Meeting, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  an  address  before  Rayen  School  and 
sermon  at  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  same  place; 
and  a number  of  sermons  and  addresses  in  Oberlin.  Profes- 
sor G.  IV.  Fiske  in  addition  to  serving  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Sandusky  as  stated  supply  for  half  the  col- 
lege year,  preached  in  about  fifteen  other  churches ; gave  the 
Charge  to  the  People  at  the  installation  of  Reverend  John  H. 
Grant  at  Elyria  First  Congregational  Church  ; dedication  ad- 
dress at  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio ; 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  sermon  at  the  York  Congregational 
Church ; addresses  before  the  Cleveland  Ministers’  Associa- 
tion, the  Cleveland  Congregational  Club  and  the  Lorain  Min- 
isters’ Union;  address  at  the  Conference  on  Immigration  at 
Cleveland  and  one  in  the  County-option  campaign;  addresses 
on  various  phases  of  Men’s  Work  in  the  Churches;  before  the 
Men’s  Brotherhoods  of  the  Congregational  Churches  at  Well- 
ington, Bellevue,  Ohio,  Holliston,  Massachusetts,  and  North 
Olmsted,  Ohio,  the  Methodist,  United  Brethren  and  Disciple 
Churches  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  the  Methodist  and  Congregational 
Churches  of  Andover,  and  the  Park  Church,  Cleveland;  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  James  Brand  House,  Oberlin  ; 
also  one  before  the  Woman’s  League  of  the  First  Church  : 
two  lectures  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Annual 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Institute;  the  Memorial 
Day  address  at  Pittsfield  ; and  seventeen  addresses  at  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  Summer  Institute  at  Silver  Bay, 
New  York.  Professor  Albert  B.  Wolfe  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  at  Normal,  Illinois,  nnd  acted  as  judge  at  an  intercol- 
legiate debate  at  Hiram  College.  Professor  W.  E.  Mosher 
presented  a paper  on  ‘‘German  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
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College’'  at  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association  in 
February.  Associate  Professor  Lynds  Jones  delivered  several 
addresses  before  clubs  and  other  organizations  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  department.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  delivered  a 
number  of  addresses  chiefly  before  High  Schools  in  northern 
Ohio,  and  for  church  organizations.  Associate  Professor  R. 
A.  Budington  delivered  six  lectures  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Wood’s  Hole,  Massachusetts,  on  the  “Embry- 
ology of  Echinodermata  and  Crustacea.”  Associate  Professor 
Samuel  R.  Williams  delivered  an  address  before  the  North- 
eastern Iowa  Alumni  Association  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Mr.  V . 
C.  Harrington  delivered  a number  of  addresses  before  various 
organizations  throughout  the  year. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  also  of  the  important  service 
rendered  by  the  College  through  the  members  of  the  Conser- 
vatory Faculty,  both  in  Oberlin  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
Professor  George  W.  Andrews  gave  important  recitals  at 
Marion,  Lima,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  (American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganist series),  and  Oberlin,  (three  recitals  in  the  Con- 
servatory series).  Professor  Arthur  S.  Kimball  continued 
his  service  as  director  of  music  in  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Oberlin.  Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridge  was  organist  at 
the  First  Church,  Oberlin.  Professor  William  T.  Upton  con- 
tinued his  work  as  organist  and  director  of  music  at  the  Cal- 
vary Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland.  Professor  Herbert  Har- 
roun  continued  his  work  as  director  of  music  and  tenor  soloist 
at  the  .Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lehman  was  director  of  music  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Oberlin.  Associate  Professor  Horner  contin- 
ued his  work  as  director  of  music  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Oberlin.  Associate  Professor  G.  C.  Hastings  was 
organist  and  director  of  music  at  the  First  Congregational 
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Church,  Wellington.  Associate  Professor  W.  P.  Stanley 
was  organist  and  choir  director  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Wellington.  Instructor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  was  direc- 
tor of  music  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Oberlin.  The  Ober- 
lin  Musical  Union , in  addition  to  the  concert  given  in  Oberlin 
at  the  Christmas  season,  Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio , presented 
in  May,  and  at  commencement,  Elgar’s  Caractacus. 

Publications 

The  main  publications  for  the  year  follow : 

King,  President  Henry  C. — The  Latus  of  Friendship 
Human  and  Divine.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  (In  Press,  The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York.) 

The  Salt  of  the  Earth.  (Baccalaureate  sermon  de- 
livered June,  1909.  Printed  privately.) 

Bible  Study,  the  Great  Way  into  Life’s  Values. 

(Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Press,  New  York./ 

The  Professor’s  Chair.  (Department  in  the  Congre- 

gationalist.) 

Root,  Professor  Azariah  Smith. — Book  Review,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Saci’a  and  article  “Oberlin,  the  College  and 
the  Town.”  (Alumni  Magazine,  Oberlin,  O.) 

Bos  worth,  Dean  Edward  I. — The  Story  of  Paul’s  Life. 
(Sunday  School  Times  Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Wealc  Church  and  the  Strong  Man.  (Young 

Men’s  Christian  Association  Press,  New  York.) 

The  Modern  Interpretation  of  the  Call  to  the  Minis- 
try. (Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Press,  New 
York.) 

The  Meaning  of  Life.  (Sermon  in  Series  bv  “Teach- 
er-Preachers,” Funk  & Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.) 

Andrews,  Professor  George  Wititefield. — Serenade  in 
A flat  major.  (William  E.  Ashmall,  Arlington,  N.  J.) 

Leonard,  Professor  Fred  Eugene. — Pioneers  of  Modern 
Physical  Training.  (A  series  of  biographical  sketches 
in  “Physical  Training,”  January- June/ 1909.) 
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Dickinson,  Professor  Edward. — Two  articles  in  “77? o 
Musician ” (1908-09.)  Articles  in  “American  History 

and  Encyclopedia  of  Music ” (1909). 

Fullerton,  Professor  Kemper. — Book  Reviews.  (Bib- 
lical World,  1909.) 

Metcalf,  Professor  Maynard  Mayo. — Opalina:  Struct- 
ure and  Life  History , with  an  Account  of  Infection  Ex- 
periments and  a Chronological  Revieio  of  the  Literature. 
(Archiv  fur  Protistenkunde. ) 

Book  Reviews  in  Science.  (1908-09.) 

Fiske,  Professor  George  Walter. — The  Function  of  the 
Church , and  other  articles.  (Congregationalist,  as  editor 
of  the  Page  of  Methods.  190S-09.) 

Reaching  the  Boys  of  an  Entire  Community.  (Co- 
authorship. Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Press. 
1909.) 

Building  Boyhood.  (Co-authorship.)  (The  Sunday- 

School  Times  Press.  1909.) 

The  Significance  and  Opportunity  of  the  Parish 

House.  (Article  in  Alumni  Magazine,  Oberlin,  April, 
1909.) 

Oberlin  Seminary  To-day.  (Article  in  Alumni  Mag- 
azine. Oberlin,  May,  1909.) 

Church  Administration , A chapter  in  the  Hartford 

Seminary  Anniversary  Volume,  Religious  Progress. 
(Hartford  Press,  1909.) 

Mosher,  Professor  William  Eugene. — German  from 
the  Viewpoint  of  the  College.  ('Ohio  Educational  Month- 
ly, 1909.) 

Geiser,  Professor  Karl  Frederick. — Book  Reviews. 
(American  Political  Science  Review,  August,  1909,  and 
Bibliography  of  North  Central  History  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation for  1908-09.) 

Branson,  Professor  Edwin  Bayer. — A Fauna  from  the 
Residuary  Auburn  Chert  of  Missouri.  (Transactions  of 
the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences,  May,  1909.) 

.Tones.  Associate  Professor  Lynds. — Birds  of  the 
Washington  Coast.  (Series  in  Wilson  Bulletin,  1909.) 
Birds  of  Cedar  Point  and  Vicinity.  (Series  in  Wil- 
son Bulletin,  1908-09.) 

Hosford  Associate  Professor  Francis  J. — Conington 
on  Vergil’s  Aeneid  iv,  257.  (“Classical  Journal,”  Nov. 
1908.) 
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Budington,  Associate  Professor  Robert  Allyn. — Ad- 
vanced Physiology  and  Hygiene.  (Co-authorship  with 
H.  W.  Conn,  Ph.D.,  Silver,  Burdette  & Company,  1909.) 

V.  ALUMNI 

The  relations  of  the  College  to  its  alumni  are  considered  in 
the  discussion  of  “constructive  administration,”  in  the  second 
division  of  the  report,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Living  Endow- 
ment Union.  The  College  means  never  to  forget  that  its  alumni 
form  its  most  important  and  most  natural  constituency,  and  its 
Annual  Report  is  made  almost  as  directly  to  them  as  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  President  would  welcome  suggestions 
of  ways  in  which  the  report  may  be  made  more  valuable  to  the 
alumni,  or  in  which  the  Colle'ge  in  other  lines  can  better  serve 
them  or  the  cause  of  education. 

N ecrology 

In  accordance  with  a vote  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
approved  by  the  Trustees,  the  Necrology  is  published  for  the 
first  time  this  year  as  a part  of  the  Annual  Report,  and  ap- 
pears as  an  appendix  in  this  report.  It  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that,  on  account  of  this  change,  as  the  report  says,  the 
necrological  record  includes  this  year  all  deaths  “of  which 
reports  have  been  received  since  the  issue  of  the  last  Necrolo- 
gy, June  20,  1908,  and  up  to  September  1,  1909,  together  with 
some  earlier  data  not  reported  in  time  to  be  included  in  the 
previous  Necrology.  Future  records  will  cover  only  the  year 
extending  from  September  1 to  September  1.”  The  obituary 
record  of  the  alumni  for  this  period  has  been  prepared  again 
by  Mr.  Luther  D.  Harkness,  with  his  usual  care  and  discrim- 
ination. It  contains  concise  and  accurate  sketches  of  the 
alumni  who  have  died  during  this  period. 
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The  number  of  deaths  reported  is  40,  three  more  than 
in  the  preceding  report,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  longer 
period.  The  classes  represented  in  the  list  range  from  1841 
to  1905,  and  the  ages  at  death  from  26 -to  95.  Fourteen  of 
those  whose  deaths  are  here  recorded  reached  the  ages  of 
seventy  years  or  over,  and  six,  the  age  of  eighty  years  or 
over.  Only  two  were  under  the  age  of  forty  years.  As  last 
year,  the  oldest  alumnus  now  living  is  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller 
Porter,  of  Oberlin,  who  graduated  with  the  theological  class 
of  1836,  and  is  its  only  surviving  member.  He  was  ninety- 
six  years  of  age  September  17,  1909. 

One  hesitates  to  choose  out  any  names  from  this  list ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  list  includes  the  two  Trustees 
whose  deatfis  have  already  been  mentioned ; such  strong  min- 
isters as  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Monroe,  of  the  class  of  1855,  Rev. 
Benjamin  A.  lines,  of  the  class  of  1877,  who  had  done  such 
quietly  effective  work  among  his  own  colored  race ; the  dis- 
tinguished missionarv  Rev.  William  Scott  Ament,  of  the 
class  of  1873  ; and  such  efficient  teachers  as  Professor  Walter 
E.  C.  Wright,  of  the  class  of  1873,  Mr.  William  IT  Scott,  of 
the  class  of  1870,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Leslie,  of  the  class  of  1877 ; 
and  such  an  active  servant  of  the  public  good  as  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Purple,  of  the  class  of  1883.  Those  who  know  how  warm 
has  been  the  interest  in  the  College,  shown  through  many 
years,  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  S.  Moulton,  will  recognize  the  fitness  of 
the  special  mention  of  her  name  also. 

Catalogue  of  Former  Students 

The  College  has  carried  through  a large  task  in  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary 
Catalogue  of  Former  Students,  already  referred  to. . Atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  it  anew  under  this  head.  It  is  hoped 
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that  the  interest  shown  in  it  by  alumni  and  former  students 
may  amply  justify  the  expense  of  its  issue.  The  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking-,  in  any  case,  will  be  about  three  times 
what  can  be  expected  from  subscriptions  for  the  catalogue. 
Its  final  justification  was  not  sought  in  these  subscriptions; 
though,  if  the  book  is  to  do  its  work,  it  is  evidently  most  de- 
sirable that  the  entire  edition  should  be  taken  up.  Orders  can 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

VI.  STUDENTS 

Attendance  and  Breadth  of  Constituency 

The  Secretary's  report  presents  quite  fully  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  attendance  of  students  in  all  departments,  and 
the  President  has  already  considered  certain  aspects  of  this 
subject  in  the  discussion  of  that  report.  The  bearing  of  the 
attendance  upon  the  question  of  efficiency  also  comes  under 
consideration  in  the  latter  part  of  this  report.  The  breadth 
of  the  college  constituency  has  also  been  sufficiently  presented 
in  the  Secretary’s  report,  and  requires  no  further  comment 
here.  Oberlin  College  is  to  a quite  unusual  degree,  national 
in  its  service,  and  so  must  look  -to  the  help  of  a constituency 
also  nation-wide. 


Health 

The  health  of  the  students  for  the  past  year  has  been 
generally  good,  though  the  College  has  been  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  use,  at  different  times,  the  village  hospital,  and  it 
is  fitting  that  the  brief  report  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oberlin  Hospital  Association,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  should  find  a place  in  the  President’s  re- 
port, at  this  point. 
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The  Trustees  at  their  annual  meeting  last  Novem- 
ber voted  $750  toward  the  running  expenses  of  the 
Oberlin  Hospital  during  its  financial  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  on  condition  that  free  treatment,  not  to  exceed 
that  amount,  should  be  furnished  to  students  unable  to 
pay  their  own  bills.  At  the  June  meeting  a similar 
grant  was  made  for  the  current  year.  From  October  1, 

1908,  through  September  30,  1909,  99  patients  spent 
1,268  days  in  the  main  Hospital.  Thirty-two  of  these 
patients,  or  more  than  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, were  students  in  Oberlin  College,  who  passed  alto- 
gether 359  days,  or  over  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  time, 
in  the  Hospital.  The  college  carpenter  was  also  treated 
without  charge  during  the  five  days  that  followed  his 
fatal  accident,  and  the  free  service  rendered  to  him  and 
to  two  needy  students  amounted  to  $115.91.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  student  cases  treated  during  the  year 
is  a sufficient  commentary  on  the  value  of  the  Hospital 
to  the  College:  Pericarditis  (death),  pericarditis  and 

endocarditis,  enlargement  of  the  heart  (death),  pneu- 
monia (2  cases),  quinsy,  acute  gastritis,  jaundice  (2), 
appendicitis  (2),  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  hys- 
teria (2),  malaria,  mumps,  typhoid  fever  (4),  disloca- 
tion of  hip,  water  on  the  knee  (4),  blood  poisoning,  re- 
moval of  adenoids  (3),  and  various  other  slight  opera- 
tions. In  the  Contagious  Cottage,  under  the  management 
of  the  Oberlin  Hospital  Association,  two  student  cases, 
one  of  scarlet  fever  and  the  other  of  measles,  were 
treated  in  the  year  1908-09.  These  are  not  included  in 
the  figures  given  above. 

The  only  deaths  that  have  occurred  during  the  year  are 
the  following:  Perry  Andrew  Haight,  of  the  Sophomore 

class,  who  died  at  the  Oberlin  Idospital  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart  in  December;  Harlan  Harrison  Day,  of  the  Junior  class, 
who  was  accidentally  drowned  during  the  summer  near  his 
home;  and  James  Edward  McCrory,  of  the  Academy,  who 
died  at  the  Oberlin  Hospital  of  pericarditis  in  March. 
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Scholarship 

The  whole  question  of  the  scholarship  of  the  students  is 
considered  so  fully  in  that  part  of  this  report  which  deals 
with  college  efficiency,  that  its  usual  discussion  at  this  point 
in  the  President’s  report  may  be  omitted. 

Beneficiary  Aid 

Associate  Professor  Frances  J.  Hosford,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Beneficiary  xAid  for  Women,  made  so  full 
a report  upon  the  use  of  the  funds  in  her  care  last  year,  that 
she  contents  herself  for  the  present  year  with  speaking  of 
wo  suggestive  items  connected  with  the  matter  of  beneficiary 
aid  for  women : 

During  tlie  past  year,  a member  of  our  own  faculty 
instituted  a memorial  fund,  to  yield  an  income  of 
$100,  for  student  aid.  At  one  time  the  plan  was  to 
make  this  an  indivisible  sum,  and  for  the  use  of  women. 

This,  I think,  lias  been  changed.  In  view  of  the  need 
in  other  directions,  I could  not  attempt  to  influence  the 
wishes  of  the  giver,  and  yet  I am  disappointed  at  the 
loss  of  a special  fund,  which  I hoped  would  meet  a 
special  need.  It  sometimes  happens,  far  oftener  with 
women  than  with  men.  that  the  student  is  burdened, 
not  only  with  the  financial  problems  of  an  education, 
but  with  family  difficulties  as  well.  There  are  girls 
who  must  share  their  savings  with  the  family,  girls 
whose  college  years  are  burdened  with  the  care  of  an 
invalid,  and  girls  who  dare  not  borrow,  since  every 
Penny  of  their  future  earnings  will  be  needed  for  the 
education  of  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  I have 
in  mind  one  such  case  in  each  of  the  successive  classes 
of  09,  ’10,  and  ’ll.  When  a girl  'has  struggled  on  to  the 
senior  year  under  such  a double  burden,  I would  like 
to  have  for  her  one  year’s  use  of  a “ double  scholar- 
ship.” My  idea  would  be  to  reserve  this  for  the  senior 
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year,  so  tliat  many  would  share  the  benefit.  If  it  is 
not  best  to  employ  the  fund  mentioned  above  in  this 
way,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  an  attractive  benevolence 
for  some  friend  of  self-supporting  women. 

A recent  gift  to  the  Jones  Loan  Fund  suggests  a 
method  which  others  might  like  to  employ.  One  of  our 
graduates,  herself  once  helped  by  the  Jones  Loan  Fund, 
wishes  to  devote  a moderate  sum  to  student  loans.  She 
would  like  to  know  something  of  the  users  of  her 
money,  and  yet  recognizes  the  fact  that,  for  the  bene- 
ficiary, the  impersonal  “ Jones  Loan  Fund  ” is  more 
wholesome  than  a relation  of  patron  and  protege.  I 
have  promised  to  give  her  a page  on  the  “ Jones  Loan 
Fund  ” accounts,  and  to  send  her  statements  of  the  suc- 
cessive loans  and  payments  from  her  gifts.  Of  course 
no  such  arrangement  could  be  perpetual,  but  as  long 
as  I am  connected  with  the  management  of  the  bene- 
ficiary funds,  I shall  be  glad  to  do  this  for  others,  if 
any  should  wish  to  give  a loaning  sum,  and  then  trace 
its  progress. 

Literary  and  Musical  Activities 
The  literary  and  musical  activities  of  the  students  have 
continued  for  the  year  under  review  much  as  in  preceding 
years,  except  that  the  faculty  have  undertaken  a little  more 
careful  supervision  and  a stricter  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  outside  work  of  this  kind  that  students  should  take  on. 
The  quality  of  the  work  in  these  directions  has  been  distinct- 
ly high.  The  chief  danger,  as  noted  last  year,  is  that  these 
outside  activities  will  entrench  unduly  on  the  claims  of  the 
student’s  regular  studies. 

The  Christian  Associations 

No  attempt  to  set  forth  the  life  and  work  of  the  students 
of  Oberlin  College  would  be  at  all  complete,  that  did  not  in- 
clude a careful  review  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Mens  and 
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Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations.  And  space  may  the 
more  properly  be  given  to  these  Associations,  because  they 
help  to  guard  against  the  student’s  natural  tendency  to  a self- 
centered  life,,  because  they  represent  a carefully  planned  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  students  to  touch  helpfully  all  sides  of  the 
college  life,  and  because  the  work  of  these  Associations  is 
work  projected  and  organized  by  the  students  themselves,  not 
laid  on  them  from  above  by  college  officers.  The  President 
feels  a constant  sense  of  indebtedness  for  the  manifold  serv- 
ices to  the  life  of  the  College  rendered  by  the  Associations, 
and  gladly  gives  room,  therefore,  for  the  reports  of  the 
Associations  for  the  year  just  past. 

The  secretaryship  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  successfully  carried  during  the  year  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Olmstead,  of  the  class  of  1906,  and  that  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men’s Christian  Association  by  Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  of  the 
class  of  1907. 

The  reports  present  various  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Associations,  and  the  gains  made  during  the  year. 


Young  Men  s Christian  Association 

The  report  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is 
first  presented : 

The  directing  force  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  Oberlin  College  is  made  up  of  three 
groups  of  men  — the  Advisory  Board,  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  salaried  officers.  The  Advisory  Board  is  a self- 
electing  body  composed  of  three  alumni,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  one  trustee,  one  business  man,  with 
the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Association  as  ex- 
officio  members.  This  board  determines  in  general  the 
policy  of  the  Association  in  all  its  departments.  It 
elects  the  General  Secretary,  Bible  and  Mission  Study 
Directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Association. 
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It  elects  one  of  its  number  as  graduate  treasurer.  All 
funds  of  the  Association  are  held  in  his  name  and  are 
expended  by  him  only  upon  voucher  signed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  student  officers 
elected  by  the  Association,  and  of  the  committee  chair- 
men chosen  by  the  president.  The  cabinet  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Secretary  has  charge  of  the 
management  of  the  activities  of  the  Association. 

The  salaried  officers  are  three  in  number.  The 
General  Secretary  superintends  all  the  activities  of 
the  Association  and  has  a general  advisory  relation 
to  all  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  two  Directors. 
The  Bible  Study  Director  supervises  all  work  of  the 
Bible  Study  department.  The  Mission  Study  Director 
supervises  all  work  of  the  missionary  and  mission  study 
departments. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Board  occur  in 
November,  February,  and  May,  at  which  meetings  the 
General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  report  for  the  inter- 
meeting period.  The  first  Thursday  of  every  month 
the  Cabinet  meets  each  chairman  reporting  the  work 
of  his  committee  for  the  past  month.  All  reports  and 
minutes  are  kept  on  file  at  the  office. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  help  de- 
velop the  boys  that  come  to  Oberlin  into  manly  Chris- 
tian men.  This  means  men  with  strong  Christian 
characters,  broad  minds  and  healthy  bodies,  men  with 
high  ideals  and  noble  purposes,  men  who  believe  that 
to  serve  God  best  they  must  serve  their  fellow  men. 

Some  of  the  ways  and  means  used  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  developing  these  men  are  found  in  the  following 
account  of  the  past  year’s  work. 

Together  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  fourteen  hundred 
handbooks  were  published.  During  the  summer  each 
prospective  student  was  sent  one  and  in  the  fall  all  men 
received  copies.  The  book  pays  for  itself  in  advertise- 
ments. 
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The  handbook  is  the  first  Association  greeting  ex- 
tended the  new  man.  The  next  is  a member  of  the  vis- 
itation committee  who  meets  the  newcomer  at  the  sta- 
tion, brings  him  to  the  Association  office  where,  from 
the  large  list  of  rooms  and  boarding  houses,  he  makes 
his  selection.  This  committee  also  assisted  the  new 
men  in  arranging  their  schedules  on  Joining  Day.  Two 
informal  receptions,  in  order  to  get  the  new  men  ac- 
quainted and  keep  them  from  becoming  homesick,  were 
held  in  Peters  Court  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  eve- 
nings of  Joining  Week.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  committee,  reduced  in  numbers,  made  over  300  vis- 
its on  men  in  their  rooms.  Fifty  of  these  were  on  ac- 
count of  sickness. 

An  unusual  record  in  membership  has  been  made 
this  year,  due  largely  to  the  steady,  consistent  work  of 


the  chairman. 

Number  of  men  enrolled  June,  1908 454 

Number  of  men  graduated  and  left 170 


Number  of  old  members  Sept.  1908 284 

Number  of  new  members  to  date 239 

Membership  now  523 


Not  a Senior  or  Junior  that  is  not  a member,  and 
but  few  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  who  are  not. 
Nine-tenths  of  these  men  are  active  members,  that  is, 
members  of  some  evangelical  church. 

The  Seminary  has  discontinued  its  separate  organ- 
ization and  hereafter  the  Seminary  men  will  take  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  on  the  same  basis  as  stu- 
dents from  the  other  departments. 

The  International  membership  card  is  issued  to  all 
by  the  payment  of  the  regular  one  dollar  fee. 

The  devotional  meeting  held  each  Sunday  after- 
noon of  the  college  year  has  had  an  average  attendance 
of  235  men.  From  students,  faculty,  and  out  of  town 
lia\e  come  the  speakers  in  about  equal  numbers  — Bi- 
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ble  study,  missionary,  evangelistic,  inspirational,  life- 
work,  each  witli  its  peculiar  message,  some  making  un- 
usually deep  impressions  upon  their  hearers. 

In  the  twenty-eight  Bible  classes  this  year  there 
have  been  enrolled  300  men.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
these  have  continued  for  two  months  or  more  and  sev- 
enty-two per  cent  of  these  have  been  regular  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  committeemen  and  leaders  returned  to  Ober- 
lin  early  in  September.  On  the  Sunday  of  Joining 
Week  President  King  addressed  these  men  on  the  fun- 
damental reason  for  our  Bible  study  work.  These  men 
assisted  the  Visitation  Committee  during  Joining  Week. 
Augustus  Nash  of  Cleveland,  spoke  at  the  special  Bible 
study  meeting  in  October.  The  large  enrolment  was 
largely  due  to  his  talk  and  the  immediate  follow-up 
work  of  the  committee.  Each  of  the  courses  has  had  a 
normal  class  for  its  leaders  throughout  the  year.  This 
has  proven  very  helpful. 

In  April  fifty  prospective  leaders  were  entertained 
by  President  King,  and  forty  of  these  men  became  mem- 
bers of  a normal  class  later,  looking  forward  to  becom- 
ing leaders  next  year. 

Professor  Hutchins,  at  the  second  meeting  in  No- 
vember, presented  the  mission  study  work  for  the  year. 
The  enrolment  total  came  to  130  men  in  twelve  classes. 
Forty  women  also  came  into  classes  arranged  by  our 
Director.  Three  regular  meetings  with  out  of  town 
speakers  were  given  up  to  missionary  talks. 

Of  the  fifty-four  members  in  the  Volunteer  Band, 
thirty  are  men.  The  Band  has  been  very  active  this 
year  and  held  many  interesting  meetings,  open  to  the 
public. 

The  International  Club  was  reorganized  and  now 
has  a membership  of  thirty,  representing  fourteen  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  The  contributions  this  year  from 
students  and  faculty  for  the  work  in  Shansi  has 
amounted  to  .$1,500.00. 

The  college  work  committee,  despite  three  changes 
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in  its  chairmanship,  has  done  aggressive  work.  There 
has  also  been  an  efficient  sub-committee  of  Freshmen. 
President  King,  Dr.  Boyd  of  Detroit,  and  F.  O.  Koehler, 
’08,  were  the  special  speakers  in  connection  with  the 
Day  of  Prayer.  Fifteen  men  publicly  expressed  a de- 
sire to  live  the  Christian  life. 

During  the  year  at  least  ten  men  have  joined  the 
church  on  profession  of  faith.  In  addition  there  is 
much  deepening  of  lives  which  must  go  unrecorded. 

The  two  big  social  events  of  the  year  were  the 
stags  at  Athletic  Park  and  at  Peters  Hall.  The  former 
occurred  the  first  Saturday  after  college  opened  and 
was  attended  by  about  five  hundred  old  and  new  men. 
The  in-door  stag  was  held  in  April.  Both  occasions  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  men  present.  The  men  are 
sorely  in  need  of  more  such  opportunities  for  social 
gatherings. 

The  music  committee  has  furnished  a leader  and 
orchestra  for  each  regular  meeting;  has  frequently  fur- 
nished special  music,  as  solos  and  quartettes.  It  pro- 
vided music  for  the  opening  receptions  in  Peters  Hall. 

This  has  been  a very  difficult  year  for  the  men 
working  their  way.  The  past  summer  offered  few  op- 
portunities for  college  men  to  earn  money,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  returned  to  Oberlin  with  the  hope  of 
here  finding  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  work.  In 
this  they  were  disappointed,  but  the  student  help  com- 
mittee has  secured  much  work  for  the  most  needy  stu- 
dents, and  it  is  only  the  less  efficient  who  have  had  to 
go  without.  Nearly  $10,000  has  been  earned  by  the  men 
securing  work  through  the  Association. 

Eight  Sunday  Schools,  with  twenty-seven  classes 
and  an  average  attendance  of  205,  have  been  main- 
tained, as  have  also  five  preaching  points  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  120.  Frequently  special  music  has 
been  furnished  and  socials  held.  The  training  the  col- 
lege men  receive  in  this  work  proves  of  much  value  to 
them. 
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Ten  boys'  clubs  have  continued  throughout  the 
year,  each  with  its  college  student  as  leader  or  over- 
seer. Early  in  the  fall  these  clubs  were  united  into  an 
organization  known  as  the  Oberlin  Boys’  Republic, 
which  unifies  many  of  the  boys’  activities.  Stags,  en- 
tertainments and  religious  meetings  have  been  held.  A 
series  of  football,  baseball  and  track  contests  have  been 
conducted. 

The  formation  of  the  Oberlin  Manual  Training 
School  has  been  largely  the  work  of  W.  'Spencer  Bowen. 
This  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  the  Association,  be- 
ing a part  of  its  work  for  boys.  About  $291.00  has 
been  raised  from  the  citizens  with  which  to  equip  and 
conduct  the  school  for  this  year.  There  are  three  pro- 
fessional instructors  — college  men,  and  an  enrolment 
of  thirty-five  town  boys. 

Through  the  social  service  committee  this  year 
three  men  taught  evening  classes  in  English  for  foreign- 
ers at  Lorain.  Some  investigations  were  made  of  cer- 
tain questionable  recreative  places  in  Oberlin.  Ma- 
terial assistance  was  rendered  a few  needy  persons  in 
and  near  town. 

In  October,  at  the  International  Bible  Study  Con- 
ference at  Columbus  there  were  present  from  Oberlin 
fourteen  students  and  three  faculty  representatives. 
Two  of  the  latter,  President  King  and  Dean  Bosworth, 
were  among  the  principal  speakers. 

At  the  State  Convention  at  Dayton  in  February,  in 
connection  with  which  occurred  the  President’s  Confer- 
ence, five  students  and  one  faculty  member  were  pres- 
ent. 

Because  of  the  conflict  in  dates  between  the  75tli 
Commencement  last  year  and  the  Niagara  Student  Con- 
ference only  five  of  our  men  were  able  to  attend  the 
conference. 

The  office  has  continued  this  year  at  129  West  Col- 
lege street.  The  location  is  very  satisfactory,  but  there 
is  no  room  for  cabinet,  large  committee  or  Bible  class 
meetings.  Here  have  been  kept  on  file  all  records  and 
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reports.  A considerable  correspondence  bas  been  at- 
tended to  by  the  secretary  and  a large  number  of  con- 
ferences held  with  officers,  committeemen  and  other  stu- 
dents. 

Ten  men  are  expecting  to  enter  the  Seminary  from 
the  College  next  year.  Three  men  plan  to  go  into  Asso- 
ciation work. 

In  the  fall,  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  Will- 
iam Butler,  ’12,  the  Oberlin  Literary  Society  was  or- 
ganized among  the  college  and  town  colored  young 
men.  The  organization  is  meeting  a real  need  in  the 
community  and  is  in  a very  prosperous  condition. 

The  recognition  of  our  ivork,  of  our  value  in  the 
students’  lives,  and  of  our  direct  assistance  to  the  col- 
lege in  many  ways  has  very  distinctly  been  made  by  the 
college  in  their  contribution  to  our  work.  We  are  proud 
that  the  Association  has  earned  this  approval  from  the 
college. 

Young  Women  s Christian  Association 

The  report  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
is  presented  by  the  retiring  Secretary,  Miss  Ruth  Johnson. 

Two  elements  in  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the 
Oberlin  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  are  the 
splendid  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Board,  the  weekly 
cabinet  meetings  of  prayer  and  counsel. 

The  work  known  as  the  “ fall  campaign  ” is  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Association.  This 
begins  in  the  summer  when  all  available  names  of  new 
students  are  sent  to  Association  members,  that  they 
may  write  letters  of  welcome  and  friendship,  both  of 
which  are  later  proven  sincere  by  ready  helpers  at 
the  station  and,  on  joining  days  by  cooling  lemonade 
and  an  untangling  of  confused  schedules.  It  is  not 
hard  to  make  one’s  work  practical  these  days  and  to  be 
at  the  place  of  actual  need.  At  this  time  handbooks, 
with  their  blank  calendar  and  much  useful  information, 
are  given  out  to  those  who  have  not  already  received 
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them.  Last  year’s  opening  reception,  held  the  first  Sat- 
urday on  Talcott  lawn,  was  attended  by  about  eight 
hundred  girls.  The  strangers  are  escorted  by  other 
girls,  and  many  college  friendships  find  their  beginning 
here. 

The  greatest  gain  in  membership  last  year  was 
from  the  Conservatory.  The  student  membership  is 
now  563. 

The  budget  for  the  year  beginning  in  March  was 

. \ 

slightly  increased,  to  $1400.  The  former  budget  has 
been  successfully  met,  in  spite  of  the  unexpected  ex- 
pense occasioned  by  the  change  of  our  Sunday  evening 
meetings  from  Sturges  to  Warner  Hall.  We  were 
greatly  assisted  in  this  by  the  vote  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  which  made  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
Hall  an  item  of  university  expense.  The  annual  Christ- 
mas festival  in  Peters  Hall  for  this  year  assumed  the 
guise  of  a county  fair.  Plere  many  enjoyed  a merry 
time,  and  over  $250  was  realized.  The  lecture  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  was  not  a finan- 
cial success.  Because  this  was  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  presenting  a lecturer  means  much  work ; and  be- 
cause, without  making  too  great  demands  upon  our 
town  friends  a supper  cannot  he  given  which  will  clear 
much  money  ; it  was  decided  that  for  the  year,  March 
1909  to  March  1910,  no  lecture  or  supper  would  be 
given,  but  the  energy  involved  in  them  turned  to  gain- 
ing more  money  pledges  from  the  members.  The  in- 
creased receipts  from  this  source  show  the  standing  of 
the  Association’s  efforts  in  the  students’  eyes,  and  make 
us  believe  that  even  more  may  be  expected. 

Besides  the  fall  reception  and  annual  festival  al- 
ready mentioned,  numerous  other  social  affairs  were 
held  — various  receptions  and  little  informal  teas,  and 
in  the  spring  a very  successful  out-of-door  party  in  the 
arboretum. 

The  Bible  study  prospectus  for  the  year  offered 
fourteen  courses  in  twenty-one  classes.  Two  classes,  in 
which  there  was  much  interest  were,  one  in  the  Inter- 
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national  Sunday  School  lessons,  designed  partly  as  a 
training  course  for  teachers,  and  led  by  Mr.  Bohn ; and 
another  dealing  with  kindergarten  methods  in  Sunday 
School  teaching,  led  by  Miss  Dean,  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  There  were  several  classes  doing  in- 
ductive work.  The  spring’s  plans  for  courses  in  the  fall 
are  much  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year.  There  will 
be  offered  at  least  thirty-five  classes,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  last  year’s  enrolment  will  be  doubled.  The 
leaders  volunteered  their  efforts  after  a talk  by  Presi- 
dent King  on  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  Bi- 
ble study  leadership.  They  attended  a course  of  sev- 
eral training  lectures  which  will  be  continued  in  the 
fall. 

The  classes  in  mission  study  continue  for  only 
eight  weeks.  This  year  the  work  in  China  and  Japan 
was  made  more  efficient  by  stereopticon  lectures  given 
by  the  missionary  leaders  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
One  course  on  women’s  work  in  the  field  was  mapped 
out  and  led  by  a Student  Volunteer. 

Besides  the  regular  Sunday  evening  devotional 
meetings,  other  special  meetings  are  held  during  the 
year.  During  the  November  Association  World’s 
Week  of  Prayer,  daily  meetings  were  held  here  in  many 
of  the  boarding  houses.  These  were  information  or 
devotional  meetings,  sometimes  led  by  a girl  from  an- 
other house.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  which 
the  Association  did  last  year  was  of  greater  importance 
to  Oberlin’s  life.  The  life  of  more  than  one  boarding 
house  was  decidedly  affected  for  good.  This  week’s 
meetings  seemed  a preparation  for  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges  in  February.  The  special  speaker  for  the 
women  at  that  time  was  Miss  Bertha  Conde,  from  the 
corps  of  national  secretaries,  who  definitely  helped 
many. 

The  lines  of  work  in  the  extension  department  are 
the  same  as  in  preceding  years,  — distributing  clothes 
and  Christmas  cheer  to  the  needy  in  town,  calling  on 
shut-in  old  ladies,  providing  Sunday  School  teachers 
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in  emergencies,  furnishing  a physical  training  girl  at 
the  recess  hours  of  the  public  schools  to  suggest  and 
lead  in  good  plays  and  games  with  the  children ; and 
lastly,  carrying  on  clubs  among  little  children  and  high 
school  and  working  girls.  This  year  there  were  carried 
on  twelve  clubs,  twice  as  many  as  the  year  before.  In 
response  to  a special  request  from  a graduate,  dolls 
were  dressed  at  Christmas  time  and  sent  to  a settle- 
ment house  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  Association 
girls  assist  in  out-of-town  work  by  going  out  to  teach 
Sunday  School  classes  and  to  help  with  other  services, 
and  in  the  county  deputation  work  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Band. 

Our  Association  and  the  City  Association  of  Cleve- 
land have  been  mutually  helpful  through  the  exchange 
of  visits  and  courtesies. 

The  employment  bureau  is  able  to  supply  work  to 
all  girls  applying. 

Our  intercollegiate  relations  are  strengthened 
through  correspondence  and  conferences.  Many  smaller 
associations  write  for  advice  and  suggestions  in  var- 
ious lines  of  the  work.  Each  year  girls  are  strength- 
ened, and  the  work  improved,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
ferences and  conventions.  Eighteen  girls  and  the  Sec- 
retary attended  the  territorial  conference  at  Granville 
in  the  fall.  Here  one  of  the  girls  was  asked  to  present 
our  extension  work  and  our  relations  with  the  Cleve- 
land City  Association.  The  Secretary  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  Association  Membership.  The  Secretary 
also  assisted  the  Territorial  Secretary  by  a visit  to  the 
two  colleges  at  Berea,  Ohio,  where  one  association  has 
just  been  reorganized  and  in  the  other  college  a Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
started.  Fourteen  girls,  with  Miss  Fitch,  represented 
Oberlin  at  the  Summer  Conference  at  Mountain  Lake 
Park,  Maryland,  immediately  after  the  close  of  school. 
Miss  Fitch  conducted  a mission  study  class,  and  was 
the  speaker  for  the  first  evening  platform  meeting.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Bible  classes  were  led  by  Oberlin  girls.  Pro- 
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fessor  Hutchins  gave  two  addresses  at  the  conference. 

During  this  year  the  Cabinet  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretaries,  made  at  the  Summer  Con- 
ference of  1908,  that  no  girl  should  be  allowed  to  serve 
on  the  Cabinet  or  to  represent  the  Association  at  a 
convention,  during  the  school  year,  whose  scholarship 
standing  was  not  satisfactory  to  her  instructors. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  not  the  least  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  Association  is  the  training  and 
power  that  come  to  those  who  work  most  earnestly  in 
its  service. 


Shansi  Memorial  Association 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions, may  perhaps  be  most  properly  mentioned  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association,  though  the  organization  is  not  mainly 
a student  organization,  but  one  intended  to  reach  out  into  the 
general  constituency  of  the  College.  The  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  makes  the  following  report : 

The  Shansi  Memorial  Association  has  passed  a crit- 
ical year  successfully.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  new 
enterprise  now  well  launched  and  doing  creditable  work. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Staub,  ’04,  has  been  on  the  field  a year  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  educational  work  which 
the  Association  is  conducting  in  two  academies  and  a 
number  of  grade  schools  in  Shansi  province.  Mr.  H.  H. 

K’ung,  ’00),  has  already  succeeded  in  establishing  a local 
reputation  for  high  scholarship  for  our  Oberlin  Acade- 
my in  Taiku  and  his  second  annual  report  just  received 
is  a record  of  substantial  progress.  Rev.  Watts  O. 

Pye,  O.  T.  S.  ’0G,  is  in  charge  of  cur  academy  at  Fen- 
cho  Fu  and  seems  to  be  producing  remarkable  results 
when  the  meager  resources  at  his  command  are  consid- 
ered. 

The  great  event  in  the  Association’s  year  has  been 
the  securing  of  the  Flower  Garden  Compound  as  the 
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permanent  site  for  the  Academy  at  Taiku,  the  ideal  lo- 
cation for  the  headquarters  for  this  memorial  work. 
In  this  beautiful  park  the  martyrs  of  1900  are  buried. 
The  compound  also  contains  about  twenty  buildings, 
most  of  which  can  readily  be  adapted  to  educa- 
tional uses.  To  secure  possession  of  this  strategic  lo- 
cation we  were  obliged  to  pledge  the  payment  of 
$0500,  which  in  addition  to  our  regular  budget  seemed 
almost  prohibitive.  But  we  have  practically  accom- 
plished it  within  the  year.  Only  $700  now  remains  un- 
paid. Repairs  and  necessary  equipment  of  course  in- 
creased somewhat  the  initial  cost,  and  we  still  need 
funds  to  equip  the  library,  laboratories  and  recitation 
halls.  Now  that  the  school  is  in  permanent  quarters, 
we  can  confidently  appeal  for  the  investment  of  funds 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  thus  early  won  the  cordial 
support  of  our  Oberlin  constituency. 

On  “Shansi  Day,”  the  day  following  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges  last  January,  the  sum  of  $1500  was 
pledged  for  this  enterprise  for  the  year,  the  largest  of- 
fering yet  made  by  the  student-faculty  body.  The  col- 
lege believes  in  this  enterprise  and  takes  pride  in  sup- 
porting it.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  after  our 
educational  system  in  Shansi  shall  have  laid  its  broad 
foundations  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  now  in 
operation,  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  the  Memorial 
Academy  at  Taiku  into  a college.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, our  policy  is  to  strengthen  the  two  academies  now 
in  operation  and  extend  our  grade  schools  into  more  vil- 
lages, to  develop  a future  college  constituency. 

We  need  for  next  year,  beside  the  funds  for  run- 
ning expenses,  $1000  for  the  purchase  of  a permanent 
academy  site  at  Fencho  Fu,  a very  desirable  lot  now 
available  which  we  fear  we  may  lose  unless  we  secure 
it  before  February  1st ; also  $700  to  complete  our  last 
payment  on  the  Taiku  property.  $1000  should  also  be 
secured  this  year  for  further  equipment  of  the  Taiku 
academy.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  salaries  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staub,  Mr.  K’ung,  and  most  of  the  other 
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teachers  working  under  the  Association  are  guaran- 
teed by  individuals  who  are  vitally  interested  in  our 
work. 

Mrs.  Alice  Williams,  who  served  us  faithfully  as 
field  secretary  last  year  has  returned  to  China.  Her 
place  is  filled  by  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Chamberlain,  ’04,  who 
has  for  several  years  been  interested  in  the  enterprise 
and  has  entered  upon  his  work  with  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm.  We  bespeak  for  this  Oberlin  work  in  Shansi 
the  faith,  the  prayers  and  the  gifts  of  all  friends  of 
Oberlin  College.  The  success  already  attained  justi- 
fies it. 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  heartily  commended  to 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College.  As  was  said  last  year, 
it  is  very  fitting  that  a college  which  sends  so  many  repre- 
sentatives into  the  foreign  field  should  have  some  such  special 
foreign  missionary  work  that  it  may  regard  as  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  missionary  fund,  which  for  some  years  the  stu- 
dents have  been  raising  on  the  day  following  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  will  continue  to  go  to  this  work. 

Lectures  and  Concerts  in  Oberlin 

The  lectures  and  concerts  of  the  college  year  are  given, 
of  course,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  may  fitly,  therefore,  find  their  place  at  this  point  in 
the  review  of  the  year.  Besides  the  following  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  entertainments  under  the  auspices  of  the  College 
or  of  the  various  organizations  connected  with  it,  numerous 
recitals  were  given  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
die  Conservatory.  The  list  follows  : 

October  5 — Professor  J.  Franklin  Alaerfer.  Organ  Recital. 

October  6 — Members  of  the  Conservatory  Faculty.  Concert. 

October  8— Dr.  Caspar  W.  Hiatt.  “The  Student  at  the  Bar  of 
Public  Judgment.” 

October  13 — Miss  Augusta  Cottlow.  Piano  Recital. 
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October  20 — Miss  Caroline  Hudson.  Vocal  Recital. 

October  26— President  Booker  T.  Washington.  “The  Place  of 
the  Negro  in  Civilization.” 

November  6 — Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps.  “The  Novel.” 
November  10 — Mr.  Arthur  Hartmann  and  Mr.  Alfred  Calzin. 
Violin  and  Piano  Recital. 

November  12 — Dr.  W.  D.  MacKenzie.  “The  Ethics  of  Gam- 
bling.” 

November  17 — Mrs.  Katherine  Oliver  McCoy.  Reading.  “Dr. 
Luke  of  the  Labrador.” 

November  24 — Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne.  Piano  Recital. 

November  25 — Mrs.  Bertha  Kunz  Baker.  Reading.  “The  Ser- 
vant in  the  House.” 

November  25— Dr.  Warren  Wilson.  “The  Relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Laboring  Population.” 

November  30 — Professor  George  Whitefield  Andrews.  Organ 
Recital. 

December  8 — Mr.  Glenn  Hall.  Vocal  Recital. 

December  10 — Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Two  Lectures.  “The  Times 
in  Which  We  Live.”  “The  Social  Gospel.” 

December  10 — Dr.  William  Allan  Neilson.  “John  Milton,  Puri- 
tan or  Artist.” 

December  15 — The  Oberlin  Musical  Union  and  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra.  “Christmas  Oratorio.”  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach. 

December  16 — The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  Orchestra 
Concert.  Matinee. 

January  14 — Dr.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Superintendent  of  the  Mans- 
field Reformatory.  “Why  These  Broken  Vessels?” 

January  19— Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner.  “The  Trail  of  the  Immi- 
grant.” 

January  22— Mr.  V.  P.  Randall.  “The  Housing  Problem.”  “The. 
Boy  Problem.” 

January  25— Professor  George  Whitefield  Andrews.  Organ 
Recital. 

February  3 — Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner.  Vocal  Recital. 

February  8 — Mischa  J.  Elman.  Violin  Recital. 

February  9-10 — President  Henry  L.  Southwick.  ‘ Richelieu. 
“Patrick  Henry.” 

February  16 — Miss  Augusta  Cottlow  and  Mr.  Albert  Rosentnal. 
Piano  and  Cello  Recital. 

February  18— Professor  E.  G.  Conklin.  “The  World’s  Debt  to 

Charles  Darwin.”  “Mechanism  of  Heredity.” 

February  22 — Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton.  “Washington  and  Lin- 
coln.” . 

February  23 — Miss  Katherine  Goodson.  Piano  Recital. 

March  1 — Professor  George  Whitefield  Andrews.  Organ  Re- 
cital. 
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March  9 — Mr.  Cecil  Fanning.  Vocal  Recital. 

March  10-11 — Professor  Saint-Elme  (le  Champ.  “The  French 
Novelists  of  the  19th  Century.”  “The  Religious  Question  in 
France.” 

March  11 — The  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Members  of  the 
Conservatory  Faculty.  Concert. 

March  13 — The  Ellery  Royal  Italian  Band.  Band  Concert. 
March  21— William  T Ellis.  “The  Criticism  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  by  One  of  the  Critics.” 

March  22— Professor  J.  F.  Alderfer.  Organ  Recital. 

March  23 — The  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club.  Concert. 

March  24 — Dr.  H.  F.  Willard.  “Leonardo  Da  Vinci.” 

March  25 — The  Kneisel  Quartet.  Quartette  Concert. 

March  26 — The  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Members  of  the 
Conservatory  Faculty.  Concert. 

April  13 — William  D.  MacClintock.  “The  Shift  of  Tragic  Feel- 
ing in  the  Modern  Drama.” 

April  13-May  11 — Professor  George  Foot  Moore,  Ph.D.  The 
Haskell  Lectures.  “Redemptive  Religions.” 

April  20 — Dr.  Hugh  Black.  “What  and  How  to  Read.” 

April  21 — Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  “The  Working  Woman’s  Need 
of  the  Ballot.”  “The  Golden  Rule  and  the  Working  Children.” 

April  26 — Frederic  B.  Stiven.  Organ  Recital. 

April  27 — Mr.  Nathan  Freyer  and  Miss  Mae  S.  Jennings.  Piano 
and  Vocal  Recital. 

May  9 — President  Henry  Churchill  King.  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon of  the  Theological  Seminary.  “The  Silent  Assumptions  of  the 
Ministry.” 

May  11 — Professor  Kemper  Fullerton.  “Prophecy  and  Apolo- 
getics 1.  The  Patristic  View.” 

May  11 — Professor  William  James  Hutchins.  “The  Preacher’s 
Creed.” 

May  11 — President  Henry  Churchill  King.  “The  Ethics  of 
Jesus”  I. 

May  12 — Professor  Kemper  Fullerton.  “Prophecy  and  Apolo- 
getics II.  Calvin’s  View.” 

May  12 — Professor  George  Walter  Fiske.  “One  Phase  in  the 
Problem  of  Saving  the  Boy.” 

May  12 — Professor  Louis  Francis  Miskovsky.  “The  Political 
and  Religious  Situation  in  Central  Europe.” 

May  12 — Professor  Kemper  Fullerton.  “Prophecy  and  Apolo- 
getics III.  The  Modern  View  of  Prophecy.” 

May  12 — President  Henry  Churchili  King.  “The  Ethics  of 
Jesus”  II. 

May  13 — Rev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent.  Alumni  Address  of  the 
Theological  Seminary. 

May  13 — Dr.  John  P.  Jones.  “The  Political  and  Religious 
Situation  in  India.” 
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May  13  Dr.  Gains  Glenn  Atkins.  Commencement  Address 
of  the  Theological  Seminary.  "The  Permanent  and  Transient  in 
the  Christian  Ministry.” 

May  14— Professor  Albert  Temple  Swing.  "The  Theological 
Situation  in  Germany.” 

May  14 — President  Henry  Churchill  King.  "The  Ethics  of 
Jesus”  III. 

May  14— New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Walter  Darn- 
rosch.  Conductor;  Miss  Van  der  Veer,  Contralto;  Mr.  Reed  Miller, 
Tenor;  Mr.  Gustaf  Holmquist,  Bass. 

May  14 — Oberlin  Musical  UniorT  and  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. “Caractacus.”  Elgar. 

June  1 — Dr.  Caspar  W.  Hiatt.  "Trifles  and  Triflers.” 

June  5 — The  Orpheus  Club  of  Detroit.  Vocal  Recital. 

June  10 — Edward  M.  Fairchild.  "Ethics  of  Sport.” 

June  20 — President  Henry  Churchill  King.  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon. "The  Salt  of  the  Earth.” 

June  20— President  William  Goodell  Frost.  Address  before 
the  Christian  Associations. 

June  22 — President  Henry  Churchill  King.  Alumni  Address. 
Review  of  the  Year  1908-09. 

June  23 — Rev.  Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  Commencement  Ad- 
dress. "Christian  Idealism.” 

June  23 — Oberlin  Musical  Union.  "Caractacus.”  Elgar. 

July  2 — Associate  Professor  Kirke  L.  Cowdery.  "Paris.” 

July  9 — President  Henry  Churchill  King.  "The  Art  of  Study.” 

July  16 — Professor  Charles  B.  Martin.  “The  Later  Paintings 
of  Rembrandt.” 

July  22 — Associate  Professor.  Lynds  Jones.  "The  Social  In- 
stinct of  Birds.” 

July  30— Professor  William  E.  Mosher.  "Literature,  Its  Mean- 
ing and  Attitude  in  the  Present  Crisis  of  Thought.” 

August  6 — Professor  James  B.  Smiley.  “A  Greek  Boy  in  the 
Days  of  Pericles.” 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  six  weeks’  series 
of  lectures  by  Professor  George  F.  Moore,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, given  upon  the  Haskell  Foundation,  and  to  the  im- 
portant lectures  given  in  the  anniversary  celebrations  of  Mil- 
ton,  Darwin,  and  Lincoln. 
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VII.  RELATIONS  TO  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Educational  Meetings 

The  College  has  continued  its  participation,  through  its 
officers  and  faculty,  in  the  various  educational  associations 
with  which  it  is  most  naturally  connected — the  Ohio  College 
Association,  the  Conference  of  Ohio  College  Presidents  and 
Deans,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  and  the  Conference  of  College  Presidents  and 
Deans  of  that  Association.  It  has  shared  also  in  various 
secondary  school  conferences,  though  the  President  believes 
that  the  College  is  not  fulfilling  its  entire  obligations  at  this 
point.  The  College  has  undertaken  regularly  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  attendance  on  certain  of  these  associations  and 
conferences,  but  it  might  profitably  extend  the  practice  to  the 
more  specialized  meetings  of  departments  of  study. 

Secondary  Schools 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments  have  continued  their  services  to  the 
schools,  and  the  efficiency  report  suggests  some  other  ways 
in  which  the  College  might  help  the  schools  in -the  “improve- 
ment of  standards  and  methods’’  (p.  157).  The  Secretary’s 
office  has  helped  in  various  ways  to  cultivate  cordial  relations 
with  the  schools,  and  the  students  arranged  for  a high  school 
athletic  meet,  in  which  the  high  school  students  became  the 
guests  for  the  day  of  the  college  students,  and  got  some  intro- 
duction to  college  life. 


College  arid  Universities 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  various  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  Alumni  of  the  Institution  represented  the 
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College  at  important  educational  gatherings  and  University 
and  College  functions  of  note.  Professor  E.  A.  Miller  was 
the  representative  of  Oberlin  College  at  the  Ohio  Athletic 
Conference  at  Columbus,  October  16,  1908  \ The  President 
represented  the  College  at  the  inauguration  of  Reverend  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  as  President  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  new  buildings  of  that  Institution  at  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1908;  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard  and  Professor  M.  M.  Metcalf 
were  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  PI.  K.  Cushing  Labora- 
tory of  Experimental  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  University, 
November  20,  1908,  as  representatives  of  the  College ; Profes- 
sor J.  L.  Meriam  of  the  Class  of  1895  represented  Oberlin  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Albert  Ross  Hill,  LL.D.,  at  the 
LJniversity  of  Missouri,  December  10,  1908;  The  President 
and  Professors  E.  A.  Miller,  S.  F.  MacLennan,  IV.  G.  Caskey 
and  C.  N.  Cole,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  30-31,  1908  ; Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Vincent  of  the  Class  of  1883  represented  the 
College  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Eugene  Allen  Noble, 
S.T.D.,  at  the  Women’s  College  of  Baltimore,  February  2, 
1909;  Professor  E.  A.  Miller  and  Secretary  G.  M.  Jones  were 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  Chicago,  March  26-27, 
1909;  Dr.  Hanna,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hatch  and  Mrs.  Z.  R.  Eldred 
attended  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Play  Ground  Associa- 
tion of  America  at  Pittsburg,  May  10-14,  1909;  Dr.  George 
Whiteheld  Andrews  of  the  Class  of  1858  represented  Oberlin 
College  at  the  inauguration  of  President  John  Milton  Putnam 
Metcalf,  Oberlin,  1885,  at  Talladega  College,  June  7,  1909; 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Kirshner  of  the  Class  of  1886  represented  the 
College  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Baker  University,  June 
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5-10,  1909;  Professor  T.  N.  Carver , former  member  of  the 
Faculty,  represented  Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Richard  Cockburn  Maclaurin  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  June  7,  1909;  Dr.  C.  S.  Mills , mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  attended  the  inauguration  of 
President  Joseph  Plenry  George  at  Drury  College,  June  10, 
1909;  and  Associate  Professor  Frances  J.  Hosford  represented 
the  College  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  at  Lake  Erie 
College,  June  20-24,  1909. 

From  this  summary  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
College  for  the  year,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the 
tests  of  efficiency  as  applied  to  the  work  of  Oberlin  College. 

Tests  of  Efficiency  as  Applied  to  the 
Work  of  the  College 

It  is  quite  right  that  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  should  be  confronted  more  persistently  than  ever 
with  the  demand  that  they  make  proof  of  their  efficiency  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  aims  committed  to  them.  The  inter- 
ests at  stake  are  so  great  that  the  public  rightly  feels  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  results  obtained.  It  is, 
perhaps,  particularly  incumbent  upon  the  American  college,  in 
view  of  its  somewhat  peculiar  and  more  or  less  undefined 
function,  that  it  should  amply  justify  its  right  to  be.  College 
officers  and  faculties  should  be  more  keen-sighted  than  any  of 
their  critics,  should  know  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  their 
institution  better  than  any  outsider  can  know  them,  and  be  able 
to  anticipate  all  that  the  most  caustic  accuser  could  say,  make 
defects  good,  and  insure  a steady  gain  in  efficiency  in  achiev- 
ing the  aims  of  the  college. 

In  any  case,  the  rigorous  application  of  the  test  of  efficien- 
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cy  in  the  industrial  and  business  world  almost  forces  a similiar 
application  in  education.  And  educational  institutions,  it 
should  be  noted,  need  to  be  here  doubly  alert,  just  because  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  apply  definitely  and  decisively  the 
test  of  efficiency  in  education.  It  is  peculiarly  easy  in  this  field 
to  conceal  deficiencies  with  vague  phrases  concerning  atmos- 
phere and  spirit.  W hile,  therefore,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
best  results  of  education  are  intangible  and  difficult  to  measure, 
the  college  must  not  shrink  from  any  reasonable  test  that  can 
be  applied. 

Now  there  is  no  olace  in  which  the  tests  of  efficiency,  as 

X - 

they  concern  the  college,  can  be  so  definitely  and  comprehen- 
sively faced  as  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  president  and  gen- 
eral officers.  The  gains  and  losses  may  there  be  seen  and 
measured  and  their  causes  traced.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that, 
occasionally  at  least,  in  such  a report,  there  should  be  under- 
taken with  full  consciousness,  that  which  should  always  be 
more  or  less  in  mind,  the  attempt  to  apply  the  test  of  efficiency 
to  all  parts  of  the  college  work.  A beginning,  at  least,  of  this 
attempt  is  made  in  this  report.  Mr.  Chesterton  has  some  char- 
acteristically paradoxical  remarks  upon  the  absurdity  of  a 
sophisticated  age  substituting  efficiency  as  an  end  in  itself 
for  the  concrete  aims  of  life.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  the  only  efficiency  here  discussed  is  efficiency  in  reaching 
true  college  aims. 

The  President  and  the  general  officers  of  Oberlin  College 
have  had  the  problem  of  college  efficiency  pretty  definitely  be- 
fore them  for  some  time,  as  previous  Annual  Reports  may  in- 
dicate. And  as  President  of  the  Ohio  College  Association 
for  the  calendar  years  1907  and  1908,  "the  President  secured 
the  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  this  problem  of  college  ef- 
ficiency before  the  Association  ; and  the  Association  has  ap- 
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pointed  several  standing  committees  to  continue  these  studies, 
to  pool  the  experiences  of  different  colleges,  and  help  the  col- 
leges of  the  Association  to  steady  progress.  But  these  pre- 
liminary studies  of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  recent  literature  critical  of  the  colleges,  seemed  to 
make  it  clear  that  a still  broader  and  more  systematic  study  of 
the  problem  of  college  efficiency  was  needed,  that  might  af- 
ford a kind  of  standard  of  measurement  for  a college  aiming 
at  the  best. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  therefore,  a large  and 
representative  committee  of  the  faculty,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Professor  Charles  N.  Cole,  who  has  given  much  time  and 
work  to  the  report,  have  been  studying  for  a good  part  of  the 
college  year  just  past,  the  problem  of  college  efficiency  in  all 
its  phases,  seeking,  as  their  report  says,  to  fulfill  the  task  of 
“framing  a complete  conspectus  of  the  whole  range  of  college 
activities  and  resources  in  general,  and  of  putting  it  into  such 
a form  that  it  could  be  used,  also,  as  a convenient  guide  in  a 
searching  investigation  of  the  all-round  efficiency  of  any  par- 
ticular college."  The  study  has  been  intended  to  be  entire- 
ly objective,  and  is  accompanied  with  a list  of  recent  books  and 
articles  on  its  general  subject,  and  with  a list  of  the  blank 
forms  necessary  to  carry  out  suggested  inquiries.  This  study 
— which  must  still  be  regarded  as  not  in  final  form,  is  presented 
in  connection  with  this  report,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  helpful 
at  least  to  other  colleges  attempting  this  problem. 

Even  earlier,  at  the  President’s  request,  the  Assistant  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  had  been  making  a 
similar  study,  to  see  if  any  further  gains  could  be  made  on  the 
financial  and  administrative  sides  of  the  work  of  the  college ; 
and,  while  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  print  this  paper  of  Mr. 
Williams’  in  addition  to  the  very  full  report  of  the  faculty 
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committee,  the  President  has  had  its  recommendations  in  mind 
in  his  own  discussion  of  the  committee’s  report. 

These  two  studies,  of  the  faculty  committee  and  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  President,  have  been  supplemented  during  the 
year  by  special  recommendations  by  the  Committee  on  Failure 
in  Scholarship,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean  Edward  A. 
Miller,  and  by  the  publication,  through  the  Committee  on 
Course,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan, 
of  a considerable  pamphlet  entitled  “Suggestions  to  Students 
upon  the  Construction  of  Courses  of  Study.”  This  pamphlet 
contains  many  full  and  carefully  considered  outlines  of  cultural 
courses  and  outlines  of  courses  looking  more  particularly  to 
certain  vocations.  These  suggestions,  with  a copy  of  the 
catalogue  to  whose  courses  they  refer,  have  been  sent  to  all 
students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  help 
them  in  a wise  election  of  studies  in  the  year  following. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  special 
study  of  this  problem  of  efficiency,  though  such  work  has  been 
going  on  in  some  form,  as  it  ought,  all  the  time.  But  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  general  discussion  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  Prudential  Committee  of  the  two  main  reports  by  the 
faculty  committee  and  the  Assistant,  and  especially  of  their 
application  to  the  Oberlin  situation.  It  has  seemed  best,  how- 
ever, to  present  the  report  of  the  faculty  committee,  even  if 
not  in  final  form,  to  make  more  definite  the  problems,  and  to 
guide  the  discussions  of  this  annual  report.  The  faculty  com- 
mittee report,  it  will  be  noted,  makes  no  formal  recommenda- 
tions, and  in  its  present  form  is  not  dealing  at  all  with  the  par- 
ticular situation  at  Oberlin.  Tt  is  simply  a syllabus  for  the  ex- 
haustive study  of  college  efficiency. 

The  two  reports  between  them  cover  so  fully  the  general 
ground,  that  it  seems  best  to  let  the  President’s  report,  in  the 
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discussion  of  this  problem  of  efficiency,  follow  its  usual  rubric 
of  topics,  raising,  however,  under  each  head,  the  questions 
suggested  by  these  two  studies,  and  so  applying  more  compre- 
hensively than  usual  the  test  of  efficiency  to  the  work  of  Ober- 
lin  College.  After  the  discussion  of  the  reports  by  the  facul- 
ty and  Prudential  Committee,  if  not  by  the  Trustees,  has  taken 
place,  it  should  be  possible,  another  year,  to  make  a still  more 
pointed  application  of  this  test  of  efficiency  to  the  various  sides 
of  Oberlin’s  work. 

I.  TRUSTEES  AND  GOVERNMENT 

With  reference  to  the  trustees  of  a college,  the  efficiency 
report,  it  will  be  seen,  raises,  as  most  important,  the  questions 
of  the  composition,  and  of  the  powers  and  responsibility  of  the 
board.  , 


Method  of  Choice 

As  to  the  method  of  choice  of  trustees,  aside  from  the 
President  (ex-officio  a member  and  President  of  the  Board), 
Oberlin  College  combines  the  method  of  a self-perpetuating 
Board  with  that  of  election  by  alumni,  the  term  of  service  being 
in  each  case  six  years.  There  are  24  members  besides  the 
President;  9 constitute  a quorum  ; the  terms  of  office  of  4 ex- 
pire each  year,  and  one  of  these  four  is  elected  directly  by  the 
alumni.  The  President  is  not  inclined  to  suggest  any  change 
in  the  present  method.  It  seems  to  combine  well  the  advan- 
tages of  the  various  plans  that  have  been  proposed.  The 
Board  is  large  enough  to  be  widely  representative,  while  not 
so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy.  The  size  of  the  vote  by  the  alum- 
ni (participated  in  the  last  election)  indicates  that  the  plan 
does  secure  their  interest,  and  it  certainly  keeps  the  College 
in  close  touch  with  its  most  natural  constituency.  And 
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alumni  representation  in  the  Board,  too,  is  not  confined 
to  those  so  elected,  as  the  Board  itself  is  likely  to  fur- 
ther elect  other  alumni  who  have  proved  their  fitness.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  18  of  the  present  Board  of  25 
are  alumni  of  the  College.  At  the  same  time  the  method  of 
self-perpetuation  insures  some  steadiness  and  natural  devel- 
opment of  college  policy,  while  the  limited  term  makes  it 
possible  to  retain  in  the  Board  only  those  who  prove  actually 
interested  and  efficient.  And  there  is  no  possibility  of  dicta- 
tion of  policy  by  interests  outside  of  the  College,  and  little  op- 
portunity for  any  political  scheming  on  anybody’s  part. 

The  only  suggestion  that  the  President  is  inclined  to  make 
as  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work  of  the  Board  concerns 
the  number  of  regular  meetings.  There  might  be  a gain  in 
line  with  a previous  suggestion  of  Mr.  Starr’s,  in  adding  one 
regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  perhaps  two  months  before 
the  June  meeting,  to  be  devoted  particularly  to  questions  of  ap- 
pointments and  of  degrees.  It  would  be  much  less  necessary 
in  that  case  practically  to  anticipate  trustee  action,  as  must 
now  often  be  done.  Such  a meeting  would  also  be  able  to 
deal  with  important  questions  that  come  up  ad  interim , upon 
which  decision  ought  not  to  be  delayed  and  yet  which  the 
Prudential  Committee  may  well  hesitate  to  settle.  Three 
regular  meetings  would  unquestionably  keep  the  Board  in  clos- 
er touch  with  the  work  of  the  College,  and  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  decide  at  first  hand  nearly  all  important  questions 
naturally  coming  to  them.  The  rapid  growth,  too,  of  the  Col- 
lege, makes  this  third  meeting  more  desirable  than  would  have 
been  the  case  earlier.  The  comparative  ease  with  which,  un- 
der the  by-laws  of  the  College,  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Board 
can  be  called,  would  seem  to  make  any  increase  beyond  three 
regular  meetings  unnecessary. 
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Range  of  Interests  and  Experience 

As  to  the  “range  of  interests  and  experience  represent- 
ed” in  the  Board  — the  next  question  raised  by  the  effic- 
iency report — the  present  Board  of  Oberlin  College  shows, 
aside  from  the  President,  eleven  in  business  or  manufacturing, 
live  in  the  law,  five  in  the  ministry  (one  a secretary  of  a na- 
tional missionary  society),  two  in  national  political  life,  and 
one  in  medicine.  Of  these  two  also  devote  part  time  to  uni- 
versity teaching  in  law  and  medicine.  Business  and  legal  ex- 
perience and  judgment  are  here  properly  emphasized,  since  the 
questions  with  which  the  Trustees  are  primarily  concerned 
must  lie  in  large  measure  in  these  fields,  and  the  amount  of 
property  the  College  holds  in  trust  is  large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing and  needing  to  increase.  The  proportion  of  minis- 
ters is  not  too  great  for  a college  that  means  to  retain  high 
Christian  ideals,  though  all  the  Trustees  share  in  those  ideals; 
and  the  connection  with  the  political  life  of  the  nation  is  plain- 
ly desirable.  The  medical  profession  might  well  be  more 
largely  represented  in  the  Board,  as  well  as  the  direct  work 
of  teaching ; and  a coeducational  college  as  old  as  Oberlin 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  women  among  its  Trus- 
tees. Bias  not  the  time  fully  come  when  the  women  should 
find  some  representation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  College 
is  actually  educating  more  women  than  most  of  the  specifical- 
ly women’s  colleges? 

G eogra p hical  D istribn  tion 

A study  of  “the  geographical  distribution”  of  the  24  Trus- 
tees aside  from  the  President,  shows  7 from  Cleveland,  5 
from  New  York  City,  3 from  Oberlin,  2 from  Chicago,  I each 
from  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  two  from  other  towns  in  Ohio.  13  are  from  Ohio,  11  from 
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outside  the  state.  New  England,  the  far  West,  and  the  South 
are  unrepresented.  Great  distance  undoubtedly  diminishes 
the  likelihood  of  regular  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  so  that  it  is  hardly  best  that  the  far  West  and  South 
should  be  represented;  but  it  seems  wholly  desirable  that  New 
England  should  find  representation  and  the  West  have  at  least 
one  additional  member.  The,  proportion  from  Ohio  and  from 
the  vicinity  is  probably  not  excessive,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  a quorum,  and  the  desirability  of  occasional  extra  meetings. 
No  doubt  the  personnel  of  the  Board  is  far  more  important 
than  geographical  distribution,  but  the  latter  deserves  consid- 
eration in  the  choices  to  be  made,  both  by  the  trustees  them- 
selves, and  by  the  alumni. 

Other  Tests 

The  other  tests  suggested  by  the  efficiency  report — ■‘‘abili- 
ty, sense  of  trusteeship,  personal  interest  in  college  work,  and 
acquaintance  with  college  problems  and  conditions  — the  Presi- 
dent believes  were  never  better  met  in  Oberlin  than  by  the 
present  Board,  but  they  all  suggest  points  that  need  to  be  kept 
continually  in  mind  by  Trustees  and  alumni  in  the  election  of 
future  members  of  the  Board.  The  College  is  bound  to  re- 
flect in  no  small  measure  the  efficiency  of  its  governing  Board. 
Too  great  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  at  this  point. 

Financial  Problems 

The  financial  problems  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Trus- 
tees in  the  care  and  use  of  the  various  properties  of  the  Col- 
lege, are  pretty  clearly  indicated  in  the  third  division  of  the 
report  of  the  faculty  committee  on  “The  cost  of  the  College 
and  its  operations.” " While  many  of  the  involved  suggestions 
concern  the  methods  and  means  of  the  financial  administra- 
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live  officers,  they  would  none  the  less  assist  the  Trustees  di- 
rectly in  a completer  meeting  of  their  own  responsibility. 

Recent  meetings  of  the  Trustees  have  shown  how  careful- 
ly they  are  considering  sources  of  income,  methods  of  invest- 
ment, and  lines  and  proportion  of  expenditures.  Oberlin’s 
Treasurer’s  report  (that  has  been  called  a model  one  by  one 
of  the  college  critics)  and  the  carefully  prepared  annual  bud- 
get, give  most  of  the  facts  called  for  both  in  the  report  of  the 
faculty  committee  and  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Assistant ; 
but  such  “yearly  distributions  of  expense”  or  “analyses  of 
expenditure”  ( made  possible  from  several  different  points  of 
view)  as  both  reports  suggest  (pp.  199-201),  and  a “cost  sys- 
tem ” as  recommended  by  the  Assistant,  would  make  super- 
vision by  the  Trustees  still  more  intelligent  and  valuable. 
These  probably  might  well  become  a regular  part  of  the  finan- 
cial showing  of  the  vear.  The  Assistant’s  illustrative  com- 
parison  between  the  cost  distribution  of  1897-98  and  of  1907- 
OS  is  given  on  the  following  page. 

ft  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  latter  year,  as  that 
of  the  75th  Anniversary,  naturally  shows  disproportionate  ex- 
penditure for  “extension”.  The  slight  increase  in  the  decade 
in  proportionate  expenditure  for  administration  is  worthy  of 
remark,  but  particularly  the  rather  disconcerting  diminution 
in  the  proportionate  expenditure  for  instruction.  Present 
plans  should  increase  the  proportion  for  instruction,  but  the 
increased  proportion  for  maintenance  inevitably  follows  bet- 
ter buildings  and  equipment.  On  the  whole,  the  present  show- 
ing is  probably  not  unreasonable ; but  further  study  of  this 
whole  question  of  proportionate  expenditure  is  plainly  needed 
at  Oberlin,  and  in  colleges  generally. 
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Distribution  of  expenses  (roughly  figured)  for  all  de- 
partments except  Conservatory  and  ‘‘Special  accounts.” 


1 

1X97-98 
Per  Cent. 

1907-08 
Per  Cent. 

I.  Canvass  (Securing  of  stu- 
dents, including  advertis- 
ing, correspondence,  etc.). 

5.3 

3.9 

II.  Instruction. 

a.  Teachers’  salaries  .... 

01.9 

49.5 

b.  Accessories  to  teaching 

13.5 

12.2 

(Library,  gymnasia,  trus- 
tee scholarships,  etc.). 

75.4 

61.7 

III.  Administration  

8.2 

8.8 

IV.  Maintenance, 

a.  Heat  and  Light 

2.7 

0.6 

4.6 

b.  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

9.5 

9.3 

14.1 

V.  Extension  (Anniversary,  Gen- 
eral Catalog,  Alumni  din- 
ner,  agency,  etc.)  

.5 

8.0 

VI.  Miscellaneous  (Annuities, 

“Sundry  expense”  general 
scholarships,  etc.)  

1.3 

2.9 

100.0 

100.0 

The  Prudential  Committee 

The  efficiency  report  naturally  raises,  also,  the  question 
of  the  composition  and  responsibilities  of  the  committee  that 

represents  the  trustees  ad  interim. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  Oberlin  College,  the  Prudential 

Committee  is  the  body  to  whom  is  “entrusted  the  management 
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of  the  concerns  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board,  in  the  intervals  when  the  Board  is  not 
in  session,”  and  consists  of  11  members,  of  whom  the  Presi- 
dent, The  Treasurer,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  are  members  ex-officio.  The  present  committee 
contains,  besides  the  ex-officio  members,  the  Director  of  the 
Conservatory,  the  Librarian,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  one  trustee,  one  professor,  one  emeritus  profes- 
sor, and  one  citizen. 

The  “ability  and  range  of  experience”  are  fairly  indicated 
by  the  facts  just  stated.  “Fitness  to  represent  ad  interim 
the  trustee  point  of  view  ” is  fairly  assured  by  the  fact  that, 
with  the  President,  two  Trustees  are  on  the  Committee,  and 
four  others  are  direct  officers  of  the  Board — the  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds;  and  that  the  entire  Committee,  by 
vote  of  the  Board,  meet  with  the  Trustees  in  their  sessions. 

“Ability  to  estimate  properly  emergency  needs,  material 
and  pedagogical,”  is  perhaps  sufficiently  guaranteed  in  the 
make-up  of  the  Committee — 6 being  in  direct  relation  to  the 
Trustees,  and  6 having  votes  in  the  Faculty.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly some  danger  in  any  ad  interim  committee  that  pres- 
sure on  the  material  side  should  be  unduly  felt,  but  with  the 
large  representation  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Committee,  this 
would  seem  to  be  guarded;  especially  if,  as  the  efficiency  re- 
port suggests,  and  as  has  already  been  voted  by  the  Prudential 
Committee  itself,  there  are  careful  checks  upon  expenditure 
beyond  the  budget  appropriation;  for  the  budget  as  adopted 
by  the  Trustees,  under  the  by-laws,  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  General  Council,  which  is  made  up  of  all  full 
permanent  professors.  “Attention  to  securing  proper  econo- 
my in  all  expenditures  within  appropriations”  is  also  to  be 
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more  certainly  gotten  under  a recent  vote  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  definitely  assigning  responsibility  for  each  item  in 
the  budget.  Some  further  gain  at  this  point  might  possibly 
be  made  by  the  Prudential  Committee  through  a still  further 
use  of  periodical  “comparative  statements”  and  “experience 
tables” 

With  these  slight  changes  in  procedure  as  to  oversight  of 
expenditure,  the  Faculty  members  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee cannot  act  in  any  uncomfortable  way  as  an  “upper 
house”  with  reference  to- the  rest  of  the  Faculty;  and  on  oth- 
er grounds  Faculty  representation  in  the  Committee  is  plainly 
desirable.  Besides  the  changes  in  procedure  suggested  by  the 
efficiency  report,  the  President  raises  at  this  point  only  three 
questions:  Would  it  be  well  to  have  still  another  trustee 

on  the  Committee,  better  to  assure  in  the  Committee  the  trustee 
point  of  viezv?  to  allozv  the  Faculty  to  nominate  to  the  Trus- 
tees their  own  representatives  on  the  Committee ? or  to  make 
the  heads  of  the  four  departments  of  the  College  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Committee ? 

II.  DONORS,  AND  METHODS  OF  AUGMENTING  RESOURCES 

In  the  study  of  the  degree  in  which  the  College  is  effi- 
ciently meeting  its  responsibilities,  there  naturally  comes  in  at 
this  point  reference  to  the  “methods  of  augmenting  resources” 
(p.  196),  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  faculty  committee,  and 
to  the  unpublished  suggestions  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  “obtaining  and  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  College,”  and  for  the  development  of  the 
constituency’s  interest  in  the  work  of  the  College  and  its  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lege.” 
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All  the  methods  of  augmenting  resources  named  in  the 
faculty  report  are  in  use  in  some  form  by  the  College,  and  es- 
pecial attention  has  been  paid  by  the  President  and  the  Assis- 
tant to  the  need  of  so  using  all  methods  that  they  shall  “be 
permanently  and  increasingly  effective.” 

Both  reports  rightly  emphasize  the  point  of  view  that  no 
permanent  financial  prosperity  can  legitimately  be  expected 
by  a college  that  does  not  take  all  possible  pains  to  deserve  in 
every  way  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  efficient  work  at 
every  point,  by  economical  use  of  its  resources,  by  a policy  of 
fullest  publicity,  by  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  trusts  imposed, 
and  by  making  it  plain  in  every  way  that  the  college  does  not 
forget  that  it  is  engaged  in  no  attempt  to  trick  men  into  giv- 
ing money,  but  that  it  must  offer  large  and  unmistakable  op- 
portunity for  satisfying  investments  along  educational  lines. 
The  College  donors  should  be  and  remain  its  good  and  satis- 
fied co-partners  in  its  work,  and  the  most  cordial  relations, 
therefore,  should  be  maintained  with  living  past,  as  well  as 
present,  donors. 

i 

III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  matter  of  administration,  as  the  Assistant  notes, 
Oberlin  College  “has  earlier  availed  itself,  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, of  the  advantage  of  a largely  separate  administrative  de- 
partment, which  is  so  strongly  urged  by  the  critics  of  the  col- 
lege world.”  The  administration  of  the  College  has  unques- 
tionably been  much  more  fully  and  effectively  organized  in  re- 
cent years.  The  aim  (so  far  as  administrative  officers  are  con- 
cerned) has  been  to  secure  an  administrative  or  executive  head 
for  each  main  division  of  the  work  of  the  College,  to  insure 
that  no  side  of  the  College’s  work  should  fail  to  receive  the 
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special  study  and  care  of  a responsible  officer.  Some  of  these 
officers,  like  the  Treasurer  and  his  assistants,  the  Secretary  and 
his  assistants,  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  The  Director  of 
the  Conservatory,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  Registrar,  the  Secretary  to  the  President,  give 
their  entire  time  to  their  respective  offices.  Other  officers, 
like  the  President  and  the  various  Deans,  give  part  time  to 
teaching,  as  in  itself  desirable  for  the  best  work  of  their  office. 

The  question  may  legitimately  be  raised  whether  the  or- 
ganization of  administration  has  been  pressed  too  far  or  too 
rapidly  at  Oberlin,  in  proportion  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
The  President  does  not  think  that  this  is  the  case,  in  view  of 
the  very  rapid  recent  growth  of  the  College,  and  the  present 
heavy  load  carried  by  administrative  officers.  But  all  the 
questions  suggested  by  the  efficiency  report  (p.  145)  may  well 
be  used  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  administration.  Particu- 
larly valuable  is  the  division  by  the  committee  of  administra- 
tive work  into  “constructive”  and  “routine,”  and  putting  un- 
der the  former  the  “scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  college 
education  and  administration”  (p.  149).  Administrative  offi- 
cers should  have  both  points  of  view  in  mind.  The  problems 
raised  in  the  report  under  each  of  these  heads  may  be,  perhaps, 
most  appropriately  discussed  together  at  this  point. 

Constructive  Ad  in  inis  tr  at  ion 

The  topics  suggested  in  the  committee’s  report  under 
“constructive  administration”  (p.  150),  bring  us  to  the 

heart  of  the  whole  problem  of  college  efficiency,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  only  aspects  of  that  central  problem,  and  so 
covering  in  a way  the  entire  ground  of  the  report.  It  is  plain 
that  they  cannot  be  here  taken  up  in  detail.  PJpon  many  of 
these  points  the  President  has  already  expressed  himself  some- 
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what  fully  in  his  Inaugural  on  ‘‘The  Primacy  of  the  Person  in 
College  Education/’  and  in  other  parts  of  his  Personal  and 
Ideal  Elements  in  Education , in  other  published  papers,  and 
in  special  discussions  in  previous  Annual  Reports.  Topics 
that  have  been  so  dealt  with  are  “the  functions  of  the  college,” 
its  relation  to  other  education,  its  curriculum,  the  time  element 
(all  in  the  Inaugural),  moral  and  religious  influence  in  col- 
lege (in  the  Inaugural  and  in  other  essays,  and  in  previous 
Annual  Reports),  and  co-education  and  democracy  in  college 
(in  previous  Annual  Reports.)  These  need  not  be  returned 
to,  but  the  questions  raised  under  these  heads  have  undoubted- 
ly a most  important  bearing  on  college  efficiency.  The 
President  does  not  believe  that  the  College  need  be  particu- 
larly on  the  defensive  as  to  any  of  these  points. 

Still  more  directly  bearing  on  college  efficiency  are  the 
topics:  “promotion  of  effectiveness  in  scholastic  work,”  “how 
to  deal  more  directly  with  individual  student  needs,”  “elimin- 
ation of  waste”,  “relation  between  number  of  students  and 
capacity  of  plant,”  “application  of  modern  business  methods 
to  college  administration,”  and  “enlistment  of  cooperation  and 
counsel  of  persons  outside  of  the  administrative  force.” 

It  can  justly  be  said  that  each  one  of  these  topics  has  re- 
ceived special  study  at  Oberlin  College  in  recent  months  (some 
of  them  through  some  years),  and  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  better  meeting  the  needs  implied ; but  the  concrete 
suggestions  of  the  report  under  these  heads  deserve  to  be  car- 
ried out  still  more  fully  by  both  the  administrative  officers  and 
the  Faculty,  and  the  coming  discussions  of  the  Faculty  and  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  should  be  specially  directed  to  these 
ends.  Nothing  that  the  College  can  do — to  secure  the  highest 
results  for  the  students,  to  eliminate  all  waste,  to  honestly 
meet  every  demand  that  may  justly  be  made  upon  it — should 
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be  left  undone.  And  in  these  demands  may  justly  be  included 
careful  consideration  of  its  “relation  to  instruction  in  secon- 
dary schools/’  “relations  with  educational  associations,”  and 
“the  public  and  social  service  of  the  college”  (p.  158).  Ober- 

lin  might  well  do  more  in  each  of  these  lines  than  it  is  now 
doing. 


R o u tine  Adi n in  is t ration 


Under  “Routine  Administration”  (p.  158)  the  efficiency 
report  brings  the  topics:  (a)  co-operation  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  (b)  regulation  of  instruction;  (c)  administrative 
relations  with  students;  (d)  conduct  of  the  college  library; 
(e)  keeping  in  touch  with  alumni  and  former  students;  (f) 
co-operation  with  other  educational  institutions;  (g)  main- 
taining cordial  relations  with  the  local  community;  (h)  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 

/ 

The  relations  to  Trustees  and  to  alumni  and  former 
students  have  been  specially  studied  at  Oberlin  in  recent  years, 
and  the  College  is  already  doing  here  all  that  the  report  sug- 

t 

gests. 

Most  of  what  is  indicated  as  desirable  in  relation  to  the 


local  community  is  also  undertaken,  but  more  might  well  be 
done  at  this  point,  as  also  in  relation  to  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. 


The  two  topics  naturally  requiring  greatest  attention  in 


“routine  administration”  are  “regulation  of  instruction 
“administrative  relations  with  students.” 


and 


Regulation  of  Instruction 

Fn  the  regulation  of  instruction  still  more  emphasis  than 

o * 

the  report  gives  might  fitly  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  all 
possible  care  in  “recruiting  the  teaching  staff,”  though  this 
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is  indicated  in  another  part  of  the  report  in  the  comprehensive 
statement  of  “qualifications  of  teachers.”  Under  the  Oberlin 
method  of  appointment,  it  is  intended  that  the  department  con- 
cerned and  the  Council  shall  have  their  full  share,  with  the 
President  and  the  elected  Committe  on  Appointments,  in  all 
recommendations  of  teachers  made  to  the  Trustees. 

To  the  problems  of  “adjustment  of  work  of  teachers”, 
“compensation  of  teachers,”  “tenure  of  office,”  “sabbatical 
years,”  “instruction  in  the  summer  session,”  and  “graduate  in- 
struction,” considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  the  recent 
years,  and  pretty  acceptable  standards,  on  the  whole,  adopted ; 
but  at  some,  at  least,  of  these  points,  there  is  still  room  for  clear 
gain.  Work  probably  might  be  somewhat  more  equitably  ad- 
justed between  members  of  the  Faculty,  though  it  will  never 
be  possible  actually  to  equalize  it.  Salaries  ought  to  be  in- 
creased beyond  even  what  is  already  planned  in  connection 
with  the  new  half  million  fund.  With  the  completion  of  that 
fund,  the  “ratio”  between  the  ranks  will  then  be  fairly  equit- 
able. Retiring  allowances  are  amply  provided  under  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  If  any 
criticism  is  to  be  made  as  to  “tenure  of  office,”  it  would  prob- 
ably he  that  permanent  appointment  as  full  professor  comes 
too  soon.  As  to  “leave  of  absence’7  the  College  has  for  many 
■years  granted  to  full  professors  a year’s  leave  once  in  ten 
years,  on  full  salary.  Standards  are  well  maintained  in  the 
Summer  Session,  and  in  graduate  instruction. 

‘ Supervision  of  teaching”  is  always  difficult  to  manage 
in  a college,  and  in  the  most  direct  form  is  probably  unde- 
sirable , but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  some  of  the  more 
indirect  methods  suggested  by  the  efficiency  report  (most  of 
which  are  already  in  use  at  Oberlin,  at  least  in  part),  it  ought 
to  be  provided.  Neither  administrative  officers  nor  the  Facul- 
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ty  as  a whole  can  entirely  shirk  responsibility  at  this  point. 
Inferior  teaching*  should  be  recognized,  and  recognized  infer- 
ior teaching  should  be  either  remedied  or  abolished.  The  Col- 
lege is  otherwise  not  faithful  to  its  trust.  And  the  Faculty 
and  administrative  officers,  moreover,  may  not  wholly  ignore 
the  question  of  the  way  in  which  a department  of  instruction 
organizes  its  courses  since  this  organization  of  courses  may 
affect  vitally  other  departments  and  the  student’s  opportunities. 

Administrative  Relations  to  Students 

The  remaining  topic  of  “routine  administration,”  is  “ad- 
ministrative relations  with  students ” (p.  163  ff). 

In  the  matters  of  “canvass  for  students,”  “admission  of 
students,”  “recording  work  of  students,”  “oversight  of  the 
community  life  of  the  College,”  “supervision  of  housing  of 
students,”  “safeguarding  student  health,”  “promotion  of  per- 
sonal and  social  contact  between  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents,” “administration  of  discipline,”  “beneficiary  aid  for  in- 
digent students,”  and  “securing  appointments  for  graduates,” 
the  College,  at  least  in  its  central  department,  is  already  doing 
most  of  what  the  efficiency  report  suggests  under  these  various 
heads ; but  all  departments  of  the  College  could  profitably 
study  these  sections  for  guidance  and  for  improvement.  In 
connection  with  these  topics,  attention  should  be  particularly 
called  to  the  full  and  careful  reports  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission,  the  Registrar,  and  the  various 
Deans.  At  certain  points  lack  of  means  hinders  what  might 
else  be  easily  accomplished.  Thus  money  is  urgently  needed 
for  more  college  dormitories,  to  maintain  the  standard  , 
of  all,  (although  the  College  aims  to  provide  for  but  a portion  ; 
of  the  students  in  this  way),  for  better  provision  for  a college; 
infirmary,  and  for  larger  funds  for  beneficiary  aid.  Much  at- j 
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tention  has  been  paid  of  late  by  the  College  to  the  problem  of 
the  “community  life  of  students,”  their  housing,  and  their  per- 
sonal and  social  relations  to  the  faculty,  and  large  .gains  have 
been  made  at  these  points ; but  these  problems  are  perennial 
and  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  report,  perhaps,  deals  least  adequately  with  what  the 
critics  of  the  college  mean  by  its  “community  life.”  In  the  “ad- 
ministration of  discipline”  there  are  doubtless  one  or  two  points 
that  still  need  full  faculty  discussion  and  adjustment,  in  view 
of  considerable  differences  of  judgment  in  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  under  “administrative 
relations  with  students,”  remains  to  be  considered — “the  su- 
pervision of  z cork  of  students'’  (pp.  167-174).  The  sugges- 
tions of  the  efficiency  report  here  are  many  and  varied  for 
“regulation  of  the  amount  of  work,”  “guidance  in  choice  of 
subjects,”  “fixing  and  maintaining  standards,”  “promotion  of 
excellence  in  scholarship,”  “provision  for  individual  assistance 
of  weak  students,”  “discouragement  of  dishonesty  in  college 
work.”  In  all  these  directions  manv  of  the  methods  suggested 
have  been  already  in  use  at  Oberlin.  And  in  the  College  de- 
partment,  besides  the  advisory  and  other  officers,  not  less  than 
seven  standing  committees  of  the  Faculty  deal  with  various 
aspects  of  the  problem:  the  committee  on  Additional  Work  and 
Substitutions,  on  Conference  with  Students  Planning  for  Pro- 
fessional and  Technical  Study,  on  “Course  of  Study”  (recom- 
mending programs  of  study  to  assist  students  in  election),  on 
“Failure  in  Scholarship.”  on  “Graduate  Study  and  Degrees  in 
Course,”  on  “Intercollegiate  Debate,”  and  on  “Re-examina- 
tions.” this  may  indicate  that  need  at  this  point  is  not  over- 
looked by  the  College  : and  yet  further  gains  are  undoubtedly 
possible,  and  further  faculty  discussion  will  result  in  yet  com- 
pleter supervision  by  the  faculty,  and  stronger  work  by  the 
students. 
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IV.  THE  FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Organization 


The  efficiency  report  considers  pretty  fully  the  organization 
both  of  the  faculty  and  its  standing  committees  (pp.  145-149). 
The  extended  list  of  officers  and  standing  committees  (printed 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Annual  Report),  itself  indicates 
that  this  subject  has  been  a matter  of  considerable  study 
at  Oberlin  for  many  years,  but  the  whole  subject  will 
bear  further  study  in  the  light  of  this  report.  The  sugges- 
tions as  to  committees,  for  example — that  constructive  and 
routine  work  be  separated,  and  the  latter  work  referred  to 
small  committees,  or  sub-committees  and  that  committee  work 
be  still  more  carefully  distributed,  and  studiously  correlated — 
deserve  immediate  faculty  consideration,  though  attention  has 
already  been  given  to  these  points.  The  efficiency  committee 
itself  might  well  be  asked  to  recommend  such  changes  as  seem 
here  desirable.  It  will  never  be  possible,  however,  wholly  to 
equalize  committee  work,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  needless  red-tape  in  multiplication  of  committee  meet- 
ings and  of  permanent  records. 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  Faculty,  under  the  by-laws 
of  Oberlin  College,  all  matters  of  budget  and  appointments 
come  to  the  Trustees  through  the  Department  Councils  and 
the  General  Council,  so  that  the  Councils,  it  will  be  noted,  have 
just  two  standing  committees  and  on  these  two  subjects.  I he 
Councils  include  all  permanent  full  professors.  All  matters, 
aside  from  budget  and  appointments,  which  naturally  concern 
the  faculty  are  committed  to  the  entire  Faculty,  which  is  made 
to  include  in  the  College  Department  all  teachers  of  the  rank 
of  instructor,  or  above.  The  President  believes  this  organiza- 
tion and  this  division  of  functions  just  and  advantageous,  as 
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shown  in  the  working,  and  has  no  change  to  recommend,  un- 
less it  be  that  permanent  associate  professors  be  also  given 
membership  in  the  Councils.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  this 
plan  the  full  permanent  professors  have  large  opportunity, 
through  their  votes  upon  the  budget,  to  influence  the  direc- 
tion and  proportion  of  expenditures,  as  judged  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  inner  work  of  the  College. 

Instruction 

The  efficiency  report  groups  under  its  second  main  divi- 
sion “the  educative  process  in  the  college,”  government,  ad- 
ministration, instruction,  and  student  work  and  life.  Govern- 
ment and  administration  have  been  already  considered,  and 
the  topic  “student  work  and  life”  naturally  belongs  to  the  later 
section  of  this  report  which  deals  with  students.  The  re- 
maining topic — instruction — may  perhaps  more  advantageous- 
ly find  its  entire  discussion  here  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  faculty,  than  have  its  consideration  scattered  through 
the  reports  of  the  different  departments ; but  attention  may 
particularly  be  directed  to  the  regular  section  on  “Instruction” 
(pp.  2G1-2G9),  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  with  its  illustrative  tables  on  “range  of  courses,” 
“instruction  units,”  “comparative  growth,”  and  “percentage 
of  increase,”  not  repeated  here. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  efficiency  report  upon  in- 
struction are  many  and  pertinent  (pp.  183-189),  and  may  prof- 
itably guide  in  our  attempt  to  test  somewhat  carefully  the  work 
of  Oberlin  College  at  this  central  point. 

‘The  number  of  teachers  ’ of  the  different  ranks  is  driven 

O 

in  the  statistics  of  the  Secretary  (p.  225).  These  figures 
show  that  for  all  departments,  taken  together,  those  of  profes- 
sorial rank  (professor  or  associate  professor)  constitute  58.8% 
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of  the  teaching  staff;  in  the  College  Department  67.5%;  in 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  65 .6%  ; in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary 100%;  in  the  Academy  27.7%;  a fair  showing  on  the 
whole.  '‘The  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  number 
of  students”  in  the  entire  institution  and  in  the  several  depart- 
ments is  as  follows:  Entire  Institution,  1 to  17.7;  College,  1 
to  20.8 ; Conservatory,  1 to  17.5 ; Theological  Seminary,  1 to 
7.9 ; and  Academy,  1 to  17.8. 

As  to  “the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  teaching  force,”  the 
President  believes  that  it  can  honestly  be  said  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty  that  they  have  been  unusually  free  from  department 
jealousies,  and  prompt  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  whole 
College.  The  democratic  policy  of  the  College  has  favored 
this  result.  Judged  by  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Faculty,  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  have  shown  more  interest  in  matters  of  general 
concern  than  any  of  the  other  faculties. 

“The  qualifications  of  teachers”  (p.  184)  are  carefully  in- 
dicated in  the  efficiency  report,  and  every  point  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  suggestions  show  the  danger  of  giving 
merely  scholastic  preparation  quite  undue  weight  in  the  choice 
of  teachers,  important  as  that  is.  The  standard  here  set  is 
one  that  Oberlin  tries  at  least  to  have  constantly  in  mind.  Es- 
pecially it  does  not  mean  to  forget  personal  qualities  and  teach- 
ing skill. 

As  to  <cthc  work  of  teachers ” (pp.  185-187),  many  of  the 
statistics  called  for  in  the  efficiency  report  are  already  fur- 
nished in  the  Annual  Report.  See  especially  the  full  “statis- 
tics of  instruction  and  attendance”  (p.  393).  During  the 
year  past,  study  has  been  given  to  the  comparative  facts  un- 
der this  head  in  the  different  departments  of  instruction  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  doubtless  more  should  be 
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done  to  insure  a fairer  distribution  both  of  work  and  of  assis- 
tance between  departments  and  between  teachers  of  the  same 
rank,  though  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Faculty  during  the  year 
past  promises  good  results. 

Under  ' The  conduct  of  teaching  ” the  efficiency  report 
considers  “the  curriculum”  and  “the  classes”.  Oberlin  has 
for  many  years  been  following  in  the  curriculum  of  its  Col- 
lege department  the  system  of  combining  required  work, 
gradually  diminishing  through  the  course,  with  elective  work 
which  could  be  chosen  from  a wide  range  of  studies.  With 
partial  exceptions,  “the  system  of  required  studies”  has  seemed 
to  work  well,  and  “ the  body  of  elective  courses  ” to  be 
satisfactorily  planned.  But  some  rather  serious  questions 
have  been  coming  up  under  both  heads  ; and  the  range  of 
both  the  required  and  the  elective  courses  probably  ought  to 
be  studied  anew  by  the  Faculty  through  its  Committee  on 
Course,  in  the  light  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  efficiency 
report.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  some  changes,  at  least,  may 
very  wisely  be  made.  In  certain  departments  of  instruction, 
an  almost  indefinite  multiplication  of  courses  is  plainly  possi- 
ble, not  all  of  which  are  equally  important  or  equally  suited 
to  college  purposes.  .Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
these  points  are  guarded,  and  particularly  that  the  courses 
are  not  devised  rather  for  the  teacher  than  the  pupil,  as  seems 
too  often  the  case  in  some  university  courses. 

In  all  courses,  not  given  as  lecture  courses,  the  College 
aims  to  keep  the  size  of  the  class  to  not  more  than  30.  The 
average  number  of  students  to  a class  for  the  year  1907-08 
in  the  College  Department  was  25.82;  for  1908-09,  26.74. 
In  certain  departments,  some  classes  have  been  plainly  too 
large  for  the  best  work,  and  the  College  is  seeking  now  to 
pi  event  this.  Even  where  courses  are  given  as  lecture 
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courses,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  provision  must  still  be 
made  for  careful  testing  and  supervision  of  work;  and  that 
means  enough  assistance  of  good  quality,  if  the  class  is  not  to 
suffer.  At  this  point,  too,  the  College  must  provide,  in  a few 
cases,  a little  more  liberally  than  it  has  done.  This  holds  for 
the  required  philosophical  courses  of  the  Junior  year  and  for 
some  other  required  courses,  and  for  some  of  the  most  largely 
elected  courses.  Better  provision  has  already  been  made  at  all 
these  points  in  planning  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  remembered  that  a class  may 
easily  be  too  small  for  the  most  stimulating  and  effective 
wbrk.  And  some  of  these  very  small  elective  classes  may 
make  the  average  number  to  a class  in  a given  institution  seem 
much  more  favorable  pedagogically  than  it  really  is.  The 
exact  numbers  in  all  the  different  classes  at  Oberlin  are  given 
in  the  Secretary’s  “ statistics  of  instruction  and  attendance  ” 
(pp.  393-414). 

Some  important  further  considerations  are  presented  in 
the  efficiency  report,  under  the  topic  “ the  direction  of  the 
work  of  classes  ” that  concern  the  work  of  individual  teachers, 
and  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Faculty.  There  is  undoubted- 
ly, in  particular,  a growing  danger  of  turning  tests  and  pa- 
pers over  to  assistants  to  read,  and  grade,  and  of  not  providing 
the  pupil  sufficient  opportunity  for  conference  with  the  teach- 
er. In  these  and  similar  ways  the  value  of  a course  may  be 
greatly  cheapened.  There  is  need  of  guarding  here.  It 
would  probably  be  better  that  a teacher  should  give  fewer 
courses,  and  completely  oversee  them  himself.  Doubtless  this 
is  not  always  reasonably  possible,  but  the  ideal  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 
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V.  ALUMNI 

In  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  tests  of  college 
efficiency  the  faculty  committee  makes  “the  quality  of  the  out- 
put” one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  its  report.  The  report 
considers  this  under  three  heads : “scholastic  efficiency,” 
“success  in  active  life,”  “general  intellectual  efficiency.”  Sat- 
isfactory treatment  of  these  tests  would,  of  course,  require 
extended  investigation,  and  accurate  statistics  not  now  avail- 
able ; and  even  then,  the  result  would  have  to  be  one  of  com- 
parative judgment.  But  unless  the  standard  is  to  be  one  mere- 
ly of  money,  the  President  does  not  believe  the  College  need 
shrink  from  any  testing  of  the  efficiency  of  its  work  as  shown  in 
its  alumni.  It  is  true  that  until  quite  recent  years  the  Oberlin 
alumnus  has  not  gone  largely  into  business  callings,  and  even 
now  it  is  a decided  minority  that  seek  business.  For  many 
years  the  alumni  turned  very  generally  to  callings,  like  the 
ministry  and  teaching,  in  which  some  immediate  practical 
service  seemed  possible.  The  preparation  from  extensive 
data  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue  of  Former 
Students  has  made  possible  a kind  of  review  of  the  life  ser- 
vice of  a very  large  number  of  the  35,000  who  have  been  in 
attendance  at  Oberlin  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  during  its 
history.  That  review  of  detailed  individual  data  has  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reviewer  — not  an  Oberlin  student — 
the  impression  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  useful  service 
m the  communities  in  which  these  former  students  have  lived, 
shown  in  many  incidental  as  well  as  direct  ways.  So  far  as 
such  an  unstatistical  survey  can  indicate  it,  “success  in  active 
life,”  in  the  true  sense  of  that  phrase,  is  disclosed.  Aside 
from  this  general  impression,  pertaining  to  nearly  all  former 
students,  tnere  is  abundant  evidence  of  wide  success  in  educa- 
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tional,  ministerial,  missionary,  philanthropic,  and  social  en- 
deavor, and  of  eminent  success  in  a few  cases  in  political  life, 
and  in  some  of  the  other  professions. 

The  “scholastic  efficiency”  of  recent  graduates  could  be 
traced,  with  time,  in  considerable  detail  through  their  records 
in  graduate  work  in  various  universities.  Those  records  in 
most  cases  are  known  to  have  been  generally  notably  good. 
The  College  has  no  occasion  to  apologize  for  the  showing  here 
made.  The  number  of  graduates  that  through  the  years  have 
found  their  way  into  college  teaching  may  be  also  taken  as  a 
partial  index  of  scholastic  efficiency. 

As  to  “general  intellectual  efficiency ” there  has  been  con- 
siderable recent  testimony  from  business  and  other  sources 
to  the  willingness  to  work,  the  persistence,  the  initiative,  the 
adaptability,  the  self-reliance,  and  willingness  to  take  respon- 
sibility  of  the  young  Oberlin  graduate.  “Hospitality  to  new 
ideas  and  interests”  may  fairly  be  argued,  perhaps,  from  the 
way  ip  which  Oberlin  graduates  generally  have  lent  them- 
selves to  forward  movements  of  various  kinds.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  judge  even  in  a general  way  concerning  the  other 
points  suggested  by  the  committee  report.  And  one  must  be 
content  with  this  very  indefinite  result,  until  more  complete 
data  upon  these  tests  are  available. 


VI.  STUDENTS,  AND  IDEALS  FOR  STUDENT  WORK  AND  LIFE 

We  turn  next  to  consider  the  ■ideals  for  student  work  and 
life,  by  which  the  work  of  the  College  at  this  point  may  be 
measured.  The  committee  gathers  its  inquiries  under  the 
general  question : “ Are  all  the  conditions  wholesome  and  con- 
ducive to  earnest  work?”  As  at  other  points  in  its  report, 
the  committee  suggests  here  the  need  of  carefully  ascertained 
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facts  to  guide  the  action  of  the  College.  Some  of  these  facts 
Oberlin’s  Annual  Reports  are  regularly  giving  with  careful 
study  of  them.  Thus  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Dean  of  College  Men  (see 
their  reports,  pp.  278-311)  have  all  been  studying  for  some 
years  in  different  ways  the  problems  of  losses  from  the  college 
enrolment.  This  study  has  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  reassur- 
ing in  its  showing,  though  the  losses  in  all  colleges  seem  great- 
er than  they  ought  to  be.  Oberlin  has  made  some  gain  at  this 
point  through  careful  study  of  the  reasons  why  students  drop 
out  in  the  midst  of  their  course. 

The  whole  question  of  “the  number  of  students ” as  the 
President  has  suggested  in  previous  reports,  deserves  the 
special  consideration  of  both  Faculty  and  Trustees.  Shall 
the  College  set  a pretty  definite  limit  to  the  number  for  which 
it  will  attempt  to  provide  in  its  different  departments — say 
1000  or  1200  in  the  College  Department,  500  or  600  in  the 
Conservatory,  400  in  the  Academy,  and  100  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary?  or  shall  it  allow  the  numbers  to  increase  indefi- 
nitely? In  the  one  case  energy  and  resources  could  go  to  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  work,  while  in  the  other  the  dan- 
ger at  least  is  that  both  will  be  largely  absorbed  in  simply 
meeting  the  demands  of  increasing  numbers.  Moreover,  the 
question  whether  there  is  some  natural  limit  of  numbers  for 
the  best  work  of  a college  is  involved.  In  any  case,  if  the  num- 
bers are  to  grow,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  honesty  demands 
that  facilities  of  every  kind  should  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
numbers.  In  good  degree  it  can  be  said  that  that  has  been 
true  in  Oberlin’s  growth  so  far.  The  question  of  the  propor- 
tion of  men  and  women  is  also  somewhat  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers.  The  President  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  work  of  the  College  in  the  long  run,  to 
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set  somewhat  definite  limits  of  numbers  (as  indicated  above) 
in  the  different  departments,  and  to  determine  at  the  same  time 
not  too  rigidly,  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  in  each 
department. 

One  limit  in  numbers  we  must  set  as  determined  by  the 
“ housing  of  students  ” We  cannot  rightly  receive  students 
for  whom  suitable  homes  cannot  be  provided  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  the  President  has  asked  the  Deans  of  Women  to  make 
certain  upon  this  point.  College  officers  have  no  right  to  for- 
get that  the  student’s  home  life  while  in  college,  furnishes, 
as  Mr.  Birdseye  has  pointed  out,  no  small  part  of  the  student’s 
education,  and  the  College  cannot  shirk  its  responsibility  here. 
It  would  help  college  officers  to  a right  decision  if  they  would 
ask  concerning  a given  house,  Can  there  be  expected  here 
such  home  conditions  in  regard  to  health,  convenience,  refine- 
ment, and  moral  influence,  as  I should  willingly  bring  my  own 
son  or  daughter  into?  The  College  cannot,  therefore,  allow 
its  approval  of  a house  for  rooming  or  boarding  to  be  in  any 
wise  determined  by  the  need  of  the  family  concerned,  by  the 
desirability  of  adding  the  family  to  the  community,  or  by  any 
consideration  other  than  the  rightful  claims  of  the  student. 
The  College  is  trying  to  be  increasingly  careful  at  this  point. 
It  is  not  meant,  of  coprse,  that  the  grade  of  expense  should 
be  the  same  at  all  houses.  But  where  special  economy  is  at- 
tempted, there  must  still  be  refinement,  provision  for  health 
of  students,  a right  moral  atmosphere,  and  proved  competence 
in  the  matron.  The  College  has  set,  during  the  past  year,  a 
definite  standard  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  which  houses 
must  meet  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  deans. 

The  “health  of  students1’  has  been  for  many  years  at 
Oberlin  a main  concern  of  the  College.  The  Directors  of 
both  the  Men’s  and  Women’s  Gymnasiums  have  been  trained 
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physicians,  and  every  student  has  been  entitled  to  a scientific 
physical  examination,  and  to  counsel  based  upon  that  examina- 
tion. Both  the  gymnasium  and  athletic  work  have  been  under 
competent  supervision,  and  systematic  exercise  has  been  en- 
couraged through  the  gymnasium  fee  and  the  credit  courses. 
The  town  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  the  constantly 
sanitary  quality  of  its  water  supply.  “Dissipation”  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  appeared  as  a factor  in  the  ill-health  of 
students ; but  the  heavy  patronage  by  students  of  restaurants 
and  candy-shops  can  scarcely  be  entirely  wholesome.  De- 
fective air  supply,  and  heating  and  lighting  in  students’  rooms 
are  now  definitely  guarded  against  in  arrangements  for  wom- 
en. There  is  no  corresponding  supervision  of  accomodations 
for  men  ; and  there  is  consequent  danger  at  this  point,  al- 
though the  man  is  likely  to  be  able  to  be  more  independent  in 
his  choice  of  a room  than  the  women,  and  so  less  liable  to  im- 
position here.  There  is  some  needless  illness,  doubtless,  us- 
ually of  a minor  kind,  from  “exposure  through  careless  dress- 
ing,” especially  among  the  women.  On  the  whole,  the  general 
health  of  the  students  is  excellent ; there  has  usually  been  very 
little  serious  illness.  The  greatest  interruption  of  work 
through  illness  comes  from  minor  diseases,  like  measles,  that 
could  be  quite  eliminated  so  far  as  extensive  contagion  is 
concerned,  if  the  College  had  an  adequate  infirmary.  It  has 
arranged  for  isolation  of  all  cases  of  serious  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

In  the  study  of  the  students’  “environment,”  the  efficiency 
report  includes,  besides  the  “housing”  and  “health”  of  students, 
"the  college  town,”  “social  conditions,”  “moral  and  relig- 
ious atmosphere,”  and  “literary,  musical,  and  artistic  advan- 
tages.” 
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The  relations  of  town  and  college  at  Oberlin  have  been 
through  the  years  of  rather  exceptional  cordiality,  as  perhaps 
might  be  expected  from  the  founding  of  the  two  together. 
Each  is  so  clearly  and  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
other,  that  it  would  seem  that,  with  reasonable  consideration 
on  both  sides,  there  could  be  at  most  only  temporary  misun- 
derstanding of  aims.  Tt  is  the  constant  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  to  maintain  relations  of  cordial 
cooperation  with  the  community,  and  to  assist  the  community 
in  making  the  town  a model  town,  and  so  an  ideal  environment 
for  the  college.  Its  faculty,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are 
citiezns  of  the  town,  and  carrying  their  full  share  in  com- 
munity enterprises  of  various  kinds,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  town,  on  its  side,  has  pressed  forward  desirable  improve- 
ments, has  greatly  helped  to  make  healthful  and  beautiful 
the  students’  town  environment  at  Oberlin. 

Under  “social  conditions” , as  here  meant,  the  efficiency 
report  considers  the  conditions  within  the  student  body  itself. 
Oberlin's  student  body  comes,  on  the  whole,  from  homes  of 
moderate  means.  Families  of  great  wealth  are  scarcely  rep- 
resented, and  many  students  come  from  homes  where  constant 
economy  must  he  studied,  and  so  are  forced  to  be  largely  self- 
supporting.  This  is  somewhat  more  true  of  the  men  than 
of  the  women,  and  more  true  in  the  College  Department  than 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  means,  undoubtedly, 
that  many  of  the  students  have  lacked  some  early  advantages, 
that  the  College  must  do  its  best  to  make  good;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  a large  section  of  students  who  emphati- 
cally have  come  to  college  rather  than  been  simply  sent,  and 
hence  distinctly  favors  earnestness  of  spirit  in  the  student 
body.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  students  come  from  small 
towns,  and  comparatively  new  communities  also  argues  lack 
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of  certain  early  advantages  of  general  culture,  and  suggests 
a further  reason  why  the  College  may  well  rejoice  in  its  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  musical  culture  and  press  still  farther 
its  opportunities  for  a like  culture  in  art  appreciation.  Both 
the  need  and  the  earnestness  of  spirit  to  use  the  opportunity 
are  to  be  found  in  the  student  body.  The  “literary,  musical, 
and  artistic  advantages,”  therefore,  which  the  town  and  col- 
lege offer,  deserve  to  have  a large  place  in  the  student’s  life, 
and  in  all  these  respects  Oberlin  students  have  been  pretty 
well  served,  both  in  regular  courses,  and  in  other  opportuni- 
ties. (See  list  already  given  of  lectures,  concerts,  etc.).  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  the  large  growth 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  the.  number  of  other  college 
students  who  can  have  access  to  some  of  the  special  musical 
opportunities  of  Oberlin  is  becoming  very  small. 

The  “ social  temper  of  the  student  body’  as  concerns  “re- 
ception of  newcomers”  and  “attitude  toward  self-supporting 
students”  has  been  all  that  could  well  be  asked ; and  classes, 
societies,  and  Christian  Associations  have  all  shared  in  the 
social  life,  which  has  been,  on  the  whole,  singularly  free  from 
exclusive  cliques.  May  this  spirit  continue  to  prevail.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  the  officers  and  faculties,  as  elsewhere 
indicated,  have  endeavored  to  help  in  bringing  to  the  students 
the  social  culture  needed. 

As  to  (Cthe  moral  and  religious  atmosphere ” of  the  stu- 
dent body  itself,  perhaps  little  needs  to  be  added  to  what  has 
been  said  above  in  reporting  the  facts  for  the  year.  The 
general  “attitude  toward  law”  is  good.  There  is  practically 
no  “hazing,”  very  little  “rowdyism,”  almost  no  “swiping.” 
The  attitude  toward  certain  regulations,  however,  is  not 
what  is  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  particu- 
larly true  as  to  the  tobacco  rule.  And  the  attendance  at  chap- 
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el  is  less  regular  than  it  ought  to  be,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  although  the  service  is  deliberately  not  monitored  by 
the  College ; it  is  possible  that  the  College  may  be  forced  to 
change  its  policy  at  this  point,  though  the  President  is  most 
reluctant  to  urge  it.  As  to  “honesty  in  the  class  room  work,” 
the  students  themselves  have  undertaken  the  introduction  of 
the  “honor  system,”  beginning  with  the  present  college  year, 
and  anticipate  entire  success  in  it.  The  reports  of  the 
Christian  Associations  already  given  indicate  the  extent  and 
success  of  their  work.  They  show,  on  the  whole,  an  active, 
unselfish  and  intelligent  religious  life  among  the  students, 
particularly  in  the  Bible  study  courses.  The  large  attendance 
on  the  President's  Sunday  Bible  Class  is  another  indication  of 
the  same  kind.  The  pendulum  has  probably  swung  too  far 
away  from  a punctilious  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Church 
attendance  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  the  student 
body  is  now  too  large  to  be  entirely  accommodated  at  any  one 
time  by  the  churches  of  the  town;  and  the  case  is  probably 
rare  in  which  the  student  does  not  find  his  way  to  at  least  one 
profitable  religious  service  on  Sunday.  The  attitude  and  en- 
deavors of  the  College  upon  this  whole  subject  were  discussed 
at  length  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1906-07  (pp.  101  ff) , and 
need  not  be  here  reviewed,  except  to  say  that  the  College  has 
always  regarded  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  its  stu- 
dents as  a normal  and  absolutely  essential  part  of  their  true 
education.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  President 
holds  himself,  for  example,  so  steadily  to  the  work  of  his  Sun- 
day Bible  Class,  against  many  other  calls.  And  the  aim  of 
this  work  is  not  merely  to  stimulate  the  will,  but  to  deepen 
the  insight  and  broaden  the  ideals,  both  as  to  ends  and  means. 

In  the  regular  “work  of  students “scholastic  ideals  un- 
doubtedly vary  considerably  with  students.  A good  number 
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of  students  are  genuinely  ambitious  of  high  scholarship,  and 
a good  average  of  work  is  maintained.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  during  the  year  past  in  the  students’  pa- 
per, the  Oberlin  Review , with  rather  indecisive  results.  There 
were  some  marked  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
among  the  students  themselves ; but  it  seems  fairly  clear  that 
the  question  deserved  to  be  raised ; that  many  students  are 
taking  on  too  many  “outside  activities”,  that  true  scholarship 
is  probably  not  given  quite  its  proper  place  in  the  student 
body,  though  fortunately  there  is  no  tendency  to  put  a deliber- 
ate premium  on  slovenly  work.  As  indicated  elsewhere,  the 
Faculty  are  giving  this  central  problem  renewed  and  care- 
ful study,  and  bringing  definite  forces  to  bear  to  secure  still 
better  results  in  scholarship  from  all  students  and  not  simply 
from  a few,  as  also  to  obtain  proper  “range  and  consistency  of 
elections.”  This  study  by  the  Faculty  has  brought  probably 
the  general  conviction  that  constant  care  needs  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  “other  student  activities’’  — valuable  as  they  are  — 
swamping  the  main  work  of  the  student  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  ablest  men  and  women,  especially  in  the  upper  classes. 

VII.  GAINS  AND  NEEDS 

In  the  present  annual  survey  the  attempt  has  now  been 
made  to  apply  to  all  sides,  of  the  work  of  Oberlin  College,  as 
fully  as  the  available  data  would  allow,  the  tests  of  efficiency 
as  suggested  in  the  pointed  and  comprehensive  report  of  the 
faculty  committee.  The  problem  has  not  been  a new  one  to 
the  President,  but  he  has  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  make 
so  systematic  an  inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  College  in  just 
this  way.  Fie  has  wished  honestly  to  face  the  facts.  At  no 
point,  perhaps,  is  the  result  all  that  could  be  wished ; at  many 
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points  there  is  clear  need ; at  others  a pretty  satisfactory  show- 
ing. It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  findings  at  all 
points ; it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  do  so  briefly  and  yet  just- 
ly. But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  judge  the  gains  and  needs 
of  the  year  under  survey,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effic- 
iency tests. 

Gains 


The  greatest  gain,  perhaps,  has  been  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  problem  of  efficiency  has  been  so  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively studied  and  so  definitely  faced;  though  the  full  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  of  the  attempt  to  apply  it  can  only  come 
as  the  application  is  practically  followed  out  in  detail  by  all 
concerned.  Opportunity  for  gains  at  many  points  has  been 
suggested ; the  gains  themselves  must  follow.  This  should 
mean  a period  of  steady,  intelligent,  all-round  progress  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  It  cannot  well  be  a mere  random 
process. 

As  to  “ government” , it  can  probably  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  specific  problems  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been 
more  definitely  faced  in  the  year  under  review  than  ever  be- 
fore; the  alumni  vote  for  Trustees  was  larger  that  ever  before; 
and  the  procedure  of  the  Prudential  Committee  has  been  clear- 
ly improved  in  the  handling  of  expenditures. 

As  to  administration,  the  organization  of  officers,  stand- 


ing committees,  and  faculty  has  never  been  better;  the  prob 
lems  of  “constructive  administration  never  so  fully  and  sys- 
tematically considered,  and  the  “routine  administration ” 
shows  clear  gains  for  the  year  in  “co-operation  with  the  Trus- 
tees,” at  certain  points  in  “regulation  of  instruction,”  in  “su- 
pervision of  work  of  students,  in  ovei  sight  of  the  communi 
ty  life  of  the  College,”  in  “supervision  of  housing  of  students,” 
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in  “safeguards  for  student  health,”  in  “promotion  of  personal 
and  social  contact  between  faculty  members  and  students,” 
and  in  the  value  of  the  chapel  service. 

As  to  instruction,  the  distribution  of  work  of  teachers  was 
more  carefully  studied,  and  in  the  College  Department  there 
were  gains  both  in  the  range  of  courses  offered  and  in  the 
amount  of  work  done.  Advances  were  made  in  the  instruct- 
ing force  of  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Botany  and  Psy- 
chology, as  also  in  the  Conservatory. 

As  to  student  • work  and  life,  gains  were  made  in  atten- 
dance— the  number  of  students  totalling  1945  as  compared 
with  1881  the  year  before.  The  largest  gain  was  in  the  Col- 
lege Department.  There  was  also  a smaller  loss  in  the  return 
of  students  once  enrolled  in  the  College  Department  than  for 
any  year  since  study  has  been  made  of  this  point.  Scholar- 
ship ideals  received  considerable  discussion,  and  the  student 
activities  were  of  high  order ; and  the  general  surroundings 
of  the  student  life  probably  never  better. 

As  to  the  “cost  of  the  College  and  its  operation  ■ ” the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Treasurer’s  report  has  already  indicated  the 
changes.  Endowment  has  increased  by  $18,334.73  ; the  equip- 
ment has  gained  greatly  through  the  use  of  the  Finney  Me- 
morial Chapel  and  the  Carnegie  Library,  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  Spear  Laboratory;  and  there  has  come  in 
the  promise  of  at  least  two  other  buildings  for  the  year  1910- 
11 — the  Men’s  Building,  and  the  new  Rice  Memorial  Hall  for 
the  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  library  has  increased  by  17,- 
66  < volumes,  and  there  have  been  gains  in  the  physical  labora- 
tory,  museums,  etc.  The  income  from  endowment  was  main- 
tained at  a good  average  rate,  and  that  from  tuition  considera- 
bly increased.  The  analysis  of  expenditure  for  1908-09  shows 
improved  proportions,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
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elimination  of  waste,  particularly  in  some  central  buying,  and 
in  the  adoption  of  some  systematic  checks  upon  expenditure, 
and  in  some  saving  of  time  of  teachers  through  added  cleri- 
cal assistance. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year,  in  the  matter  of 
gains,  of  course  has  been  the  large  amount  secured  toward  a 
New  Half  Million  Fund  for  endowment  and  buildings. 

Needs,  or  Possible  Gains 

The  needs,  or  possible  gains,  as  they  stand  forth  from  our 
completed  survey  of  the  year  past,  have  been  indicated  in  de- 
tail, as  the  discussion  has  gone  forward.  They  can  be  only 
partly  restated  here. 

As  to  government,  it  might  be  well  to  add  a third  regular 
meeting  for  the  Trustees,  to  change  slightly  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Board,  and  to  have  some  women  in  its 
membership.  There  might  be  gain  in  a slight  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  in  the  some- 
what fuller  use  of  ‘'periodical  comparative  statements,”  of 
“experience  tables,”  of  a “yearly  expense  distribution,”  and  of 
a “cost  system.” 

As  to  administration,  in  organization,  there  might  be  gain 
in  admitting  permanent  associate  professors  to  membership 
in  the  Councils,  and  in  restudying  the  distribution  and  corre- 
lation of  the  committee  work  of  the  Faculty.  The  problems 
of  “ constructive  administration”  need  careful  discussion  by  the 
Faculty  to  make  certain  that  needs  are  not  overlooked,  and  to 
determine  the  direction  in  which  further  gains  may  be  planned 
for.  In  “ routine  administration’'  the  work  of  teachers  might 
be  better  adjusted;  salaries  should  be  further  increased;  the 
scholarship  of  students  probably  needs  to  be  still  more  effec- 
tively encouraged;  and  the  problems  of  housing  and  health  of 
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students,  and  of  their  community  life  need  further  attention, 
and  call  for  more  dormitories  under  direct  college  control, 
and  for  an  infirmary.  More  money  for  beneficiary  aid  is  al- 
so required.  Two  or  three  matters  in  administration  of  dis- 
cipline need  full  faculty  discussion  and  agreement  on  the  poli- 
cy to  be  followed. 

As  to  instruction,  some  additions  both  to  the  number  and 
the  rank  of  the  teaching  force  are  still  needed,  especially  as  in- 
dicated in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  but  not  there  only.  The  use  of  assistants  should  be 
limited  to  such  work  as  will  certainly  not  cheapen  the  quality 
of  the  courses  given,  and  yet  teachers  should  not  be  over- 
loaded. The  plans  for  required  and  elective  courses  in  the 
College  Department  should  be  restudied  by  the  College  Facul- 
ty through  its  Committee  on  Course ; and  classes  should  be 
kept  small  enough  for  the  most  effective  work.  At  cer- 
tain points  the  teaching  should  be  improved  in  quality.  En- 
dowment for  a general  lectureship  would  be  a great  aid. 

As  to  student  work  and  life,  scholastic  ideals  need  stim- 
ulation ; the  tendency  of  other  activities  to  encroach  unreason- 
ably on  study  should  be  guarded  against ; and  the  student  en- 
vironment requires  constant  watchfulness. 

As  to-  the  cost  of  the  college  and  its  operation,  the  great 
needs  are  that  the  deficit  should  be  met;  that  certain  advances 
especially  for  building  sites  be  promptly  repaid ; that  the 
New  Half  Million  Fund  be  completed  and  the  involved  needs 
met ; that  endowment  be  provided  for  the  needed  further  in- 
crease of  the  teaching  force;  and  that  the  buildings  not  includ-" 
ed  in  the  Half  Million  Fund  be  provided — the  Art  Building, 
the  completion  of  the  Men’s  Gymnasium,  the  infirmary  and  the 
halls  of  residence  already  referred  to.  Money  is  much  needed 
also  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  grounds  of  the  college. 
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The  President  has  thus  attempted,  in  this  his  seventh 
Annual  Report,  to  summarize  the  present  needs  or  possible 
gains  of  the  College,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  an  honest  effort  tc 
apply  the  test  of  efficiency  to  every  part  of  the  work  of  the 
College.  The  result  is  not  disheartening,  though  possible 
gains  are  still  many.  There  is  every  reason  for  great  grati- 
tude for  the  large  growth  of  the  recent  years,  and  for  faith  in 
such  further  growth  in  resources  of  every  kind,  as  the  best 
work  of  the  College  demands. 

The  report  of  the  faculty  committee  upon  tests  of  college 
efficiency,  written  by  Professor  Charles  N.  Cole,  is  appended 
as  an  immediate  supplement  to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TESTS 
OF  COLLEGE  EFFICIENCY 


To  the  President: 

Sir — The  special  committee  of  the  college  faculty  which  was  di- 
rected by  you  to  study  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  testing  col- 
lege efficiency,  submits  herewith  the  result  of  its  labors.  It  has 
been  engaged  upon  the  task  the  major  part  of  the  present  year. 
The  first  step  in  its  work  was  a careful  examination  of  the  recent 
literature  of  the  subject,  from  which  were  sifted  out,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  inquiry,  the  specific  charges  made  therein  of  inef- 
ficiency and  Avastefulness  in  college  administration  and  instruc- 
tion. These  charges  proved,  when  collected  and  tabulated,  to  bear 
upon  a fairly  wide  variety  of  phases  of  college  work,  and  yet  to 
leave  untouched  not  a few  points  in  which  there  was  at  least  the 
possibility  of  improvement.  It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  in  or- 
der to  secure  an  adequate  list  either  of  tests  or  of  points  to  be 
tested,  to  undertake  the  rather  ambitious  task  of  framing  a com- 
plete conspectus  of  the  whole  range  of  college  activities  and  re- 
sources in  general,  and  of  putting  it  into  such  form  that  it  could 
be  used  also  as  a convenient  guide  in  a searching  investigation  of 
the  all-round  efficiency  of  any  particular  college.  The  result  of 
this  attempt  is  the  outline  presented  below.  That  it  is  still  far 
from  perfect  the  committee  is  well  aware;  yet  for  several  reasons 
it  has  been  deemed  best  to  present  it  without  further  delay,  and 
thus  to  give  as  early  an  opportunity  as  possible  to  realize  here 
whatever  practical  advantages  it  may  prove  to  possess. 

A further  word  about  the  character  of  the  outline  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  a perfectly 
objective  attitude  throughout  the  work  of  framing  it.  There  has 
been  no  desire  to  exhibit  either  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of 
any  particular  college,  or  to  display  the  merits  or  the  defects  of 
any  system  or  method  of  college  administration  or  teaching.  The 
object  has  rather  been  to  produce  a compact  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  elements  that  have  already  contributed  to  the 
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efficiency  of  good  colleges  and  that  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  ideal,  all-round  excellence.  Such  a summary  will 
of  course  include  much  to  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  there 
will  be  instant  objection  by  the  reader.  Some  items  will  appear 
to  individual  judgments  to  be  cf  doubtful  validity  for  college  work; 
some  will  be  mutually  exclusive,  others  will  be  too  numerous  and 
too  similar  to  exist  together  in  any  one  college;  and  about  some 
it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  almost  impossible,  to  get  satisfactory 
data.  Recognizing  all  this,  the  committee  has  included  without 
hesitation  everything  that  seems  to  most  of  the  members  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  question  of  efficiency,  considered  in  the 
broadest  sense ; it  admits  that  a high  degree  of  collegiate  efficiency 
can  be  shown  without  giving  a satisfactory  answer  to  every 
question  propounded  in  this  outline.  The  committee  is  also  aware 
that  even  the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  examination  and  re- 
construction along  lines  here  suggested  will  be  of  littler  value  with- 
out a strong,  vitalizing,  purposeful  spirit  pervading  the  administra- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  college ; but  given  such  a spirit,  it  seems 
clear  that  an  exhaustive  chart  of  the  duties  with  which  the  college 
is  charged  wmuld  be  of  great  assistance  in  maintaining  a high  de- 
gree of  effectiveness  throughout  the  wiiole  of  its  work.  Toward 
the  construction  of  such  a chart  the  present  outline  is  offered  as 
an  initial  contribution. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a brief  bibliography  of  the  more  im- 
portant books  and  articles  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  outline. 
A second  appendix  gives  a list  of  the  blank  forms  that  will  be 
necessary  in  carrying  on  the  proposed  inquiries. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


C.  N.  Cole 
F.  Anderegg 
K.  L.  Cowdery 
Florence  M.  Fitch 
F.  0.  O rover 
F.  Isabel  Wolcott 


F.  F.  Jeivett 
C.  B.  Martin 
E.  A.  Miller 
W.  E.  Mosher 


P.  D.  Sherman 
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Any  adequate  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of  a college  must 
include  at  least  an  examination  of: 

I.  The  Quality  of  the  Output  (p.  140). 

IT.  The  Adequacy  of  its  Educative  Process  (p.  143). 

III.  The  Cost  (p.  194). 

Taking  up  these  points  in  turn,  we  have: 

I.  The  Quality  of  the  Output 

The  primary  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a college  must  always 
be  the  character  of  its  graduates.  It  will  be  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  facts  concerning: 

A.  Scholastic  Efficiency 

B.  Success  in  Active  Life 

C.  General  Intellectual  Efficiency 

A.  The  Scholastic  Efficiency  of  the  Graduates. 

By  this  is  meant  the  ability  of  the  graduates  to  do  well 
the  work  required  in  other  institutions  of  learning  to 
which  they  have  gone.  Obtain  records  of  their  schol- 
arship, and  lists  of  scholarships,  prizes  and  other  dis- 
tinctions they  have  won : 

1.  In  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Universities. 

Include  all  departments  in  graduate  schools  of  arts  and 
of  science  in  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Chicago, 
Stanford,  and  the  leading  state  universities. 

2.  In  Professional  Schools,  especially  those  of  the  great  uni- 

versities; as,  e.g. : 

a.  Theology:  Union,  lTale,  Harvard. 

b.  Medicine : Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Penn- 

sylvania. 

c.  Law:  Harvard,  Columbia,  Michigan,  Chicago. 

d.  Education:  Columbia. 
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e.  Political  Science:  Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania. 

f.  Forestry : Harvard,  Yale. 

3.  In  Technical  Schools. 

Columbia,  Cornell,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  leading  state  universities. 

Suggestions. 

1.  It  would  be  well  to  obtain  also  the  records  of  ad- 

vanced undergraduates  who  spend  a year  or  more 
in  other  colleges. 

2.  With  all  records  indicated  above,  reports  from  the 

students  themselves  on  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
and  the  strictness  of  standards  in  the  other  insti- 
tutions, as  compared  with  those  of  the  college, 
would  be  of  some  value. 

3.  Records  of  participation  and  success  in  student  in- 

terests outside  of  scholarship,  and  estimates  of 
standing  and  influence  in  general  in  the  institution, 
would  be  worth  getting,  where  possible. 

B.  Success  of  the  Craduates  in  Active  Life. 

1.  Vocational  Success. 

a.  How  many  graduates  have  attained  high  distinction 
in  their  professions? 

b.  What  is  the  aggregate  standing  and  influence  of  those 
engaged  in  professional  life? 

c.  How  many  graduates  have  been  very  successful  in 
business? 

d.  What  is  the  aggregate  standing  and  influence  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  business? 

e.  How  does  the  earning  power  of  the  graduates — maxi- 
mum, minimum,  and  average — compare  with  that  of 
other  persons,  college-bred  or  not,  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits  ?« 

Suggestion. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  obtain  a large  volume  of 
testimony  of  men  of  affairs  who  come  into  contact  with 
many  college  men,  as  to  the  value  of  college  training  for 
the  professions  and  for  business.  Such  would  be,  e.g., 
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large  employers  who  nil  some  positions  with  college 
graduates — The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  The  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.,  The  General  Electric  Co. ; the  man- 
agers of  teachers’  agencies  and  state  inspectors  of  high 
schools ; managing  editors  of  newspapers ; members  of 
the  faculties  of  professional  schools.  The  criticisms  of 
such  men  as  Harriman,  Clews,  Crane,  and  others  should 
also  be  taken  into  account. 

2.  In  Politics  and  Statesmanship. 

a.  How  many  graduates  have  attained  high  distinction 
in  politics  and  statesmanship? 

b.  How  much  has  been  done  by  the  whole  body  of 
graduates  in  such  service? 

3.  In  Social  Service. 

a.  How  many  graduates  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  improvement  of  conditions,  material, 
intellectual,  moral,  or  religious,  of  a community 
or  race? 

b.  What  has  been  the  aggregate  contribution  of  the 
graduates  to  such  service? 

C.  General  Intellectual  Efficiency. 

This  will  be  shown  to  a certain  extent,  of  course,  by  the 
facts  called  for  above.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  in 
view  of  numerous  complaints  of  the  laziness,  dullness, 
vagueness,  incoherence,  and  other  mental  defects  of 
graduates,  to  get  as  much  additional  light  as  possible 
upon  the  direct  question  of  the  general  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  certain  intellectual  virtues  and  accomplishments 
in  college-bred  men  and  women.  Inquire  concerning: 

1.  Attitude  toward  work. 

2.  Power  of  sustained  application. 

3.  Initiative  and  adaptability  to  environment, 

4.  Possession  of  permanent  intellectual  interests. 

5.  Hospitality  to  new  ideas  and  interests. 

6.  Literary  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

7.  Power  of  constructive  imagination  (Eliot). 

8.  Power  and  habit  of  correct  expression  In  English. 
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Note.  Such  information  about  graduates  will  probably  be  hard 
to  get.  it  may  prove  desirable  to  supplement  it  with  the 
results  of  tests  upon  advanced  undergraduates  for  these 
qualities. 

Suggestion. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  in  a way  valuable  to  determine 
whether  any  quality  or  combination  of  qualities  can  be 
found  to  be  so  generally  possessed  by  graduates  as  to  con- 
stitute a kind  of  hall-mark  of  the  college. 

V l 

The  Educative  Process  in  the  College 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  work  of  the  college,  with  reference  to: 

A.  Government? 

B.  Administration? 

C.  Instruction? 

D.  Student  Work  and  Life? 

A.  The  Government  of  the  College. 

Here  is  to  be  considered  the  supervision  of  college  work 
by  boards  outside  of  the  administrative  force  and  the 
staff  of  instruction. 

1.  Trustees. 

a.  The  Composition  of  the  Board. 

1)  How  chosen;  is  the  method  in  vogue  the 

most  advantageous?  The  usual  methods  are: 

a)  Self-perpetuation. 

b)  Popular  election. 

c)  Appointment  by  the  governor  of  the  state 
or  by  a religious  or  other  body. 

d)  Election  by  alumni. 

e)  Combination  of  methods. 

What  qualities  are  taken  into  account  in  the 

choice  of  trustees? 

a)  Ability? 

b)  Successful  experience  in  the  management 
of  large  affairs? 

c)  Possession  of  a “sense  of  trusteeship”? 
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d)  Interest  in  the  work  of  tlie  college? 

e)  Personal  acquaintance  with  college  prob- 
lems and  conditions? 

f)  Wealth? 

3)  How  many  members;  is  the  board  so  large  as 
to  be  unwieldy? 

4)  How  broad  is  the  range  of  interests  and  exper- 
ience represented? 

5)  Geographical  distribution  of  the  membership? 
G)  How  many  are  graduates  of  the  college? 

Of  other  colleges? 

7)  Are  any  women  members  of  the  board? 

8)  Has  any  provision  been  made,  aside  from  the 
president’s  membership  in  the  board,  to  insure 
faithful  representation  of  faculty  sentiment  on 
important  questions  before  the  board? 

b.  Tenure  of  Office  of  Trustees. 

How  long  is  the  term  of  service?  Is  it  the  best 
length? 

c.  Powers  and  Responsibility  of  the  Board. 

1)  Financial? 

Would  the  financial  management  of  the  col- 
lege be  improved  or  injured  by  larger  partici- 
pation in  it  by  the  faculty? 

2)  Educational? 

Would  there  be,  on  the  whole,  a gain  or  a 
loss  in  greater  participation  by  the  board 
in  the  direction  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  college? 

3)  Attention  to  “.the  problem  of  waste  and  its 
elimination?” 

d.  Meetings  of  the  Board. 

1)  How  often  does  the  board  meet? 

2)  Are  meetings  frequent  enough  to  enable  the 
board  really  to  control  matters  for  which  it  is 
responsible? 

e.  Records  of  Meetings. 

Are  careful,  permanent  records  kept  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  board? 
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2.  The  Executive  or  Prudential  Committee. 

a.  Composition  of  the  Committee. 

1)  Ability  and  range  of  experience? 

2)  Fitness  to  represent  ad  interim  the  trus- 
tee point  of  view? 

3)  Ability  to  estimate  properly  emergency  needs? 

a)  In  material  equipment. 

b)  Of  pedagogical  side. 

b.  Checks  upon  power  of  committee  to  authorize 
expenditure  beyond  appropriations  by  the  trus- 
tees? 

c.  Attention  to  securing  proper  economy  in  all  ex- 
penditure within  appropriations? 

d.  How  often  are  meetings  held? 

e.  Are  careful,  permanent  records  kept  of  all  meet- 
ings? 

Suggestion. 

Some  consideration  might  profitably  be  given  to  the 
question  of  the  division  of  powers  and  responsibilities 
betYS’een  the  executive  committee  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, with  special  reference  to  the  advantages  and  de- 
fects of  the  usual  plan  as  compared  with  that  of  a small 
board,  holding  frequent  meetings,  and  a larger  body, 
meeting  less  often,  with  power  of  assent  or  dissent  in 
important  matters  only. 

B.  The  Administration  of  the  College. 

1.  Organization  of  Administration,  (p.  145). 

2.  Constructive  Administration,  (p.  140). 

3.  Routine  Administration,  (p.  35S). 

1.  Organization  of  Administration. 

Is  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  college  adequate 
without  being  excessive?  Does  it  relieve  the  teaching 
staff  of  unnecessary  burdens,  without  taking  from  them 
the  privilege  of  effective  participation  in  the  direction  of 
the  work  of  the  college?  Does  it  provide  at  once  for  thor- 
ough study  of  questions  of  general  policy  and  for  a busi- 
ness-like management  of  details  in  strict  accordance  with 
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the  results  of  that  study?  Does  it  make  the  most  ad- 
vantageous division  of  powers  and  duties  between  officers 
and  faculty?  Examine  with  reference  to: 
a.  The  Officers. 

1)  What  officers  are  there? 

a)  Executive? 

b)  Financial? 

c)  Recording? 

d)  Corresponding? 

e)  Disciplinary? 

f)  Advisory? 

g)  Other  officers? 

2)  Method  of  appointment. 

To  what  extent  is  the  choice  of  officers  partici- 
pated in  by: 

a)  The  president? 

b)  The  faculty? 

c)  The  council  or  senate? 

d)  The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 

trustees? 

e)  The  trustees? 

3)  What  proportion  of  his  time  does  each  officer 
give  to  administration? 

4)  What  proportion  of  the  time  given  to  adminis- 
tration does  each  officer  devote  to  constructive 
work?  To  routine? 

5)  Reports  of  officers. 

Are  regular,  comprehensive  reports  presented  by 
all  officers? 

Are  all  reports  filed  and  preserved  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible? 

6)  Compensation  of  officers. 

. a)  What  is  the  schedule  of  salaries  of  officers? 
b)  How  do  the  salaries  of  officers  compare 
with  those  of: 

(1)  Teachers  in  the  institution  of  approx- 
imately the  same  age  and  experience? 

(2)  Professional  and  business  men  of  ap- 
proximately equal  capacity  for  affairs? 
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c)  Are  the  ratios  under  b)  equitable? 

d)  If  officers  receive  higher  salaries  than  pro- 
fessors, is  the  extra  salary  fully  counterbal- 
anced by  heavier  responsibility,  shorter  vaca- 
tions. extra  expense  for  entertaining,  etc.? 

Standing  Committees. 

These  will  ordinarily  be  of  two  kinds,  one  whose  duties 
are  principally  of  a constructive  nature,  the  other  in 
which  they  are  primarily  routine.  The  former  should 
usually  be  large  committees  of  representative  member- 
ship; the  latter  may  generally  be  small,  and  should  not 
be  more  numerous  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  since 
routine  work  should  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands 
of  officers.  Where  a single  committee  is  charged  with 
duties  of  both  kinds,  the  greater  part  of  the  routine  may 
often  be  given  over  to  sub-committees  with  full  power. 

1)  Organization  of  committees. 

What  committees  are  there  for: 

a)  Primarily  constructive  work? 

b)  Primarily  routine  work? 

c)  Both  kinds? 

2)  Appointment  of  committees. 

By  whom  are  appointments  made? 

a)  The  president  or  dean? 

b)  A nominating  committee? 

c)  The  faculty? 

d)  A combination  of  methods? 

3)  Membership. 

Is  it  so  distributed  as  to: 

a)  Give  all  faculty  members  a fair  share  of  the 
benefit  and  the  burden  of  the  work? 

b)  Avoid  overloading  a few,  above  all  the 
strong  teachers? 

c)  Pay  due  regard  to  the  preferences  and  the 
fitness  of  individuals  for  certain  kinds  of 
service? 

4)  Scope  of  work. 

a)  Do  the  functions  of  existing  committees 
cover  adequately  the  field  of  profitable  com- 
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mittee  service,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a mini- 
mum the  need  of  special  committees? 
b)  Is  the  work  of  committees  well  correlated, 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlapping, 

i 

uncertainty  as  to  jurisdiction,  etc.? 

5)  Meetings. 

a)  Do  committees  have,  as  far  as  possible,  reg- 
ular times  of  meeting? 

b)  Number  of  meetings  held  each  year  by  each 
committee? 

c)  Time  consumed  in  meetings? 

6)  Reports. 

a)  Are  accurate  reports  of  all  committee  meet- 
ings filed,  in  books  or  on  uniform  blanks,  in 

% 

a central  administration  office? 

b)  Are  annual  reports  of  the  work  of  commit- 
tees filed  in  like  manner? 

c.  The  Faculty. 

1)  Organization  and  membership. 

a)  What  higher  administrative  bodies  (council, 
senate,  etc.)  are  constituted  within  the  general 
faculty? 

b)  What  are  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 
general  faculty,  as  to: 

(1)  Rank? 

(2)  Length  of  service? 

c)  What  are  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 
council,  senate,  or  other  similar  body,  as  to: 

(1)  Rank? 

(2)  Length  of  service? 

(3)  Appointment  or  election? 

2)  Powers  and  duties  of  each  division  (council,  senate, 
etc.)  of  the  general  faculty. 

a)  In  administration  and  instruction,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  matters  as: 

(1)  Election  of  officers  and  teachers. 

(2)  Regulation  of  work  of  officers  and  teach- 
ers. 

(3)  Shaping  the  curriculum. 
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(4)  Regulation  of  work  of  students. 

b)  Disciplinary. 

Besides  the  making  and  enforcement  of  college 
law,  there  is  to  be  included  here  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  personal  relations  between  teach- 
ers and  students,  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  of  the  conditions  of 
student  life  in  general. 

c)  Financial. 

What  part  is  taken  in: 

(1)  Formulation,  revision,  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  trustees  of  the  annual  budget 
of  expenditure? 

(2)  Authorization  of  emergency  expenditure 
beyond  the  limits  of  budget  appropria- 
tions? 

(3)  Determination  of  the  general  financial 
policy  and  practise  of  the  institution? 

3)  Meetings. 

a)  How  often  do  regular  meetings  occur? 

b)  How  much  time  is  required  to  attend  all  the 
meetings  of  a year? 

c)  Are  meetings  frequent  enough  for  prompt  per- 
formance of  necessary  business? 

d)  Are  they  restricted  to  the  discussion  of  topics 
of  general  interest? 

e)  Are  they  open  for  full  and  free  debate  upon 
questions  presented  for  discussion? 

f)  Are  all  proceedings  conducted  in  accordance 
with  recognized  parliamentary  practise? 

4)  Minutes. 

Are  full  and  accurate  minutes  of  all  meetings  kept  in 
easily  accessible  form? 

2.  Constructive  administration. 

Has  the  college  made  a scientific  study,  through  either 
its  faculty  or  its  administrative  force,  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems of  college  teaching  and  administration?  Has  it 
definitely  formulated,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
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such  studies,  fundamental  principles  upon  which  to  base 
its  practise?  Does  it  systematically  review  and  revise 
its  theories  in  the  light  of  new  information  and  ’added 
experience? 

The  following  are  suggested  as  typical  topics  for  con- 
structive study: 

a.  The  distinctive  function  of  college  education. 

Is  it,  for  example: 

1)  Acquisition  of  knowledge? 

2)  Development  of  mental  powers? 

3)  Development  of  character? 

4)  Supplying  ideal  element  to  life? 

5)  Development  of  cultivated  man? 

6)  Leading  students  from  the  tutelage  of  youth 

into  the  freedom  of  manhood? 

7)  Social  efficiency? 

8)  Training  for  business? 

9)  Something  more  fundamental  than  any  of  these? 

b.  The  relation  of  college  education  to: 

1)  University,  professional  and  technical  training. 
Is  it: 

a)  Entirely  independent? 

b)  Properly  prerequisite  to  them? 

c)  Partly  prerequisite  and  partly  parallel? 

2)  Secondary  education.  Is  it: 

a)  Mere  continuation? 

b)  Bridge  from  it  to  graduate  or  professional 

study? 

c)  Bridge  to  work  of  life? 

c.  Adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  end  or  ends 

proposed. 

1)  What  subjects  of  instruction  come  properly 
within  college  range? 

2)  To  what  extent  are  outline  courses  desirable? 

3)  To  what  extent  are  research  and  other  forms  of 
advanced  specialization  suitable  for  undergrad- 
uate courses? 

4)  How  far  may  vocational  training  and  the  voca- 
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tional  attitude  properly  find  place  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum? 

5)  To  what  extent  should  correlation  of  courses  in 
different  departments  be  attempted? 

6)  Should  there  be  a system  of  required  and  semi- 
required  courses?  If  so: 

a)  What  ends  should  it  be  designed  to  ac- 

complish? 

b)  What  subjects  and  courses  are  intrinsic- 

ally best  fitted  to  secure  these  ends? 

c)  What  proportion  of  the  student’s  entire 

course  may  wisely  be  taken  for  those 
subjects? 

d)  Is  the  “group  system”  a desirable  method 

of  prescribing  studies? 

e)  Is  the  plan  of  requiring  a “major”  subject 

to  be  carried  throughout  the  college 
course  a good  one? 

7)  Is  it  wise  for  the  college  to  offer  graduate  in- 
struction along  with  undergraduate,  especially 
in  the  same  classes? 

8)  Are  summer  courses  a desirable  addition  to  the 
instruction  offered  by  the  college? 

d.  The  time  element  in  college  education. 

1)  How  many  years  should  the  college  course  take? 

2)  How  many  weeks  in  each  year? 

3)  How  many  class  exercises  a week  for  the  aver- 
age student? 

4)  How  many  class  exercises  a week  in  each  course 
make  the  best  standard  number? 

e.  Promotion  of  effectiveness  in  scholastic  work. 

This  calls  for  consideration  of  such  topics  as: 

1)  How  to  encourage  high-grade  teaching. 

2)  Maintenance  of  strict  standards. 

3)  Plow  to  secure  a fair  and  uniform  system  of 

grading.  v 

4)  Development  of  student  interest  in  thorough 
scholarship. 
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5)  How  to  insure  regular  work  on  the  part  of  all 
students. 

6)  How  to  secure  approximate  uniformity  in  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  students  in  the  several 
courses. 

7)  Cooperation  of  departments;  as,  e.g.,  to: 

a)  Secure  proper  sequence  of  elections  in  re- 
lated departments. 

b)  Raise  the  standard  of  student  English. 

f.  The  legitimate  scope  of  the  principle  of  academic 
freedom.  In  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, may  the  college  properly  assume  the  right  to 
interfere : 

1)  In  the  work  of  a teacher,  with  reference  to: 

a)  The  subject-matter  of  his  courses? 

b)  The  general  character  of  his  courses  — 
whether  elementary  or  advanced,  general  or 
specialized,  etc.? 

c)  The  standards,  grading,  etc.? 

d)  Methods,  the  conduct  of  classes,  etc.? 

e)  The  number  of  courses  or  hours  to  be 
taught? 

f)  The  amount  and  kind  of  other  service  to  be 
rendered? 

g)  The  time  at  which  classes  shall  come. 

2)  With  a teacher’s  freedom  of  public  utterance 
upon  political,  social,  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tions? 

g.  The  relation  of  research  to  college  teaching. 

1)  -Is  the  service  of  college  teachers  generally  bene- 
fited by  their  participation  in  research? 

2)  Should  the  college  assist  teachers  to  engage  in 
research  by  relieving  them  of  some  part  of  the 
usual  work  of  teaching? 

h.  To  what  extent  is  it  the  right  and  duty  of  the  col- 
lege to  undertake  supervision  of  student  life  outside 

the  class  room? 

1)  Regulation  and  guidance  of  student  activities,  oi- 
ganizations  and  publications? 
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2)  Oversight  of  dormitories,  fraternity  lodges,  board- 
ing houses,  etc.,  and  of  the  conditions  of  student 
life  therein? 

3)  Imposition  of  restrictions  upon  personal  habits 
and  conduct? 

4)  Development  of  student  ability  to  exercise, 
through  formal  organizations  for  the  purpose, 
adequate  control  over  as  many  phases  of  their 
life  as  possible? 

i.  How  to  secure  better  personal  knowledge  of  stu- 
dents and  student  life,  and  deal  more  directly  with 
individual  needs.  Consider  the  possibilities  of: 

1)  Extension  of  the  “laboratory”  system  (confer- 
ences and  other  forms  of  individual  instruction) 
to  all  studies. 

2)  Extension  of  marking  system  to  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  grades,  the  teacher’s  judgment  on  such 
points  as  ability,  attention,  industry,  health, 
previous  training,  defects,  attendance,  etc.  The 
labor  of  making  such  reports  should  be  reduced 
to  a minimum.  The  record  will  be  useful  for 
other  teachers,  committees,  appointment  office, 
etc. 

3)  Promotion  of  closer  social  relations  between  in- 
structors and  students. 

4)  Study  of  the  history,  home  environment,  and 
personal  tastes,  capacities,  needs  and  limita- 
tions of  individual  students. 

5)  Study  of  student  relations  in  college. 

6)  Talks  to  freshmen  on  topics  concerning  college 
life — its  morals,  manners  and  ethics;  personal 
hygiene;  how  to  study;  the  choice  of  courses; 
the  purpose  of  required  studies ; the  college 
student’s  reading  outside  of  courses,  etc.  These 
informal  lectures  might  be  given  by  the  presi- 
dent, members  of  the  faculty,  upper  classmen, 
and  others. 

j.  Democracy  in  college— effects  and  tendencies. 
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1)  In  administration  (compared  with  '‘benevolent 
autocracy”).  Consider: 

a)  Economy  of  time,  effort  and  expense. 

b)  Efficiency — “getting  things  done.” 

c)  Justice  to  individuals  in  all  relations. 

d)  General  interest  and  efficiency  in  all  the 
■work  of  the  college. 

2)  In  equality  of  departments  and  teachers  (com- 
pared with  system  of  advancement  in  approx- 
imate proportion  to  efficiency  and  opportunity). 
Consider: 

a)  Consistency  and  justice  in  actual  workings. 

b)  Effects  upon  ambition,  interest  in  work, 
and  effectiveness  of  teachers. 

c)  Esprit  de  corps  of  faculty. 

3)  In  the  student  body. 

Effect  of  a general  democratic  spirit  upon  stu- 
dent attitude  toward  work,  standards  of  schol- 
arship, etc. 

k.  Coeducation  vs.  segregation  of  the  sexes. 

On  which  side  is  the  balance  of  advantages?  Take 
into  account: 

1)  Economy  of  operation. 

2)  Effect  upon  enrolment. 

3)  Character  and  quality  of  instruction  available. 

4)  Influence  of  the  environment  in  forming  stu- 
dent character  and  ideals — intellectual,  moral 
and  Social. 

1.  Relation  between  number  of  students  and  capacity 
of  the  plant. 

The  opposing  views: 

1)  “Honesty  demands  that  only  so  many  students 
be  admitted  as  can  be  cared  for  properly.” 

2)  “Over-crowding  is  a condition  of  growth  of  re- 
sources; the  greater  it  is,  the  more  urgent  and 
effective  are  appeals  for  endowment.” 

m.  Elimination  of  waste. 

How  to  lessen  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  effort: 

1)  By  officers,  through: 
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a)  Inadequate  organization. 

b)  Insufficient  clerical  assistance,  lack  of 
time-saving  devices,  etc. 

c)  Unnecessary  administration. 

2)  By  teachers,  through: 

a)  Lack  of  suitable  classrooms  and  offices. 

b)  Lack  of  sufficient  apparatus,  facilities  for 
speedy  performance  of  clerical  and  other 
mechanical  work,  etc. 

c)  Excessive  requirement  of  committee  and 
other  petty  administrative  work. 

3)  By  students,  through: 

a)  Unwise  choice  of  courses. 

b)  Failure  in  studies. 

c)  Unfortunate  conflicts  in  the  college  sched- 
ule of  courses. 

d)  Undue  devotion  to  athletics,  social  inter- 
course, and  other  outside  activities. 

4)  The  loss  to  both  college  and  student  through 
the  student’s  dropping  out  before  graduation 
calls  for  careful  study  and  reduction  to  lowest 
limits. 

n.  Application  cf  modern  business  methods  to  college 
administration. 

1)  Thorough  organization  and  specialization  in  ad- 
ministration. Is  a separate  administrative  de- 
partment necessary  to  accomplish  this? 

2)  Comprehensive  system  of  reports  and  records, 
on  uniform  blanks. 

3)  Scientific  study  of  details  and  tendencies  in  all 
branches  of  administration,  pedagogical,  social, 
financial,  and  recording  of  results  in  permanent 
form. 

o.  Enlistment  of  cooperation  and  counsel  of  persons 
outside  of  the  administrative  force. 

1)  Effective  use  of  college  publications — cata- 
logues, reports,  alumni  magazine,  etc. 

2)  Organization  and  encouragement  of  alumni 
clubs,  living  endowment  unions,  etc. 
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3)  Direct  communication  with: 

a)  Trustees. 

(1)  As  individuals. 

(2)  As  members  of  advisory  committees. 

b)  Alumni. 

(1)  As  individuals.’ 

(2)  As  organized  classes. 

(3)  As  alumni  associations. 

(4)  As  members  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

c)  Teachers. 

(1)  As  individuals. 

(2)  As  participants  in  informal  confer- 
ences, clubs,  luncheons,  etc. 

d)  Students. 

(1)  As  individuals  (with  caution),  es- 
pecially in  personal  conferences, 
questionnaires,  etc. 

(2)  As  officials  of  classes. 

(3)  Student  Senate,  Women’s  Board,  or 
other  organization  for  this  special 
purpose. 

p.  Moral  and  religious  influence  in  the  college. 

What  should  it  be,  and  how  may  it  be  best  exerted? 
Consider  with  reference  to : 

1)  The  chapel  service. 

a)  How  often  should  it  be  held? 

b)  Should  attendance  be  required? 

c)  What  should  its  character  be? 

(1)  Wholly  devotional? 

(2)  Composite,  including  also  announce- 
ments, lectures,  rhetoricals,  etc,.? 

(3)  How  much  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation  is  desirable? 

2)  Other  official  religious  services. 

Should  the  college  maintain  a regular  preaching 
service,  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer,  etc.? 

3)  Relation  to  the  church  and  its  services. 
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Should  there  be  a requirement  of  church  attend- 
ance? 

4)  Attitude  toward  religious  enterprises  of  students. 
Should  the  college  officially  aid  and  encourage  the 
Christian  Association,  Bible  and  Missionary  class- 
es, etc.? 

5)  Instruction  in  college  classes. 

a)  In  the  English  Bible? 

b)  In  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion? 

c)  In  ethics,  theoretical  and  practical? 

6)  Indirect  influence,  exerted  mainly  through  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty. 

a)  Faculty  membership  in  church,  or  attitude 
toward  religion  and  church? 

b)  Treatment  of  religious  and  moral  bearings 
of  subjects  of  instruction? 

c.)  Effort  of  teachers  to  assist  in  intelligent  de- 
velopment of  ideals? 

q.  Relation  to  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

The  duty  of  the  college  in  relation  to  : 

1)  Supplying  qualified  teachers. 

2)  Improvement  of  standards  and  methods  (princi- 
pally through  efforts  of  individual  college  teachers) . 

a)  Through  circular  letters  to  teachers  in  con- 
tributing schools  upon  the  nature  of  the 
work  required  in  their  subjects  in  college, 
the  deficiencies  of  their  graduates,  etc. 

b)  Participation  in  educational  meetings. 

c)  Articles,  books,  etc. 

?*)  Revision  of  college  entrance  requirements,  with 
special  reference  to  the  proper  functions  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  secondary  schools. 

r.  Relations  with  educational  associations,  learned  socie- 

ties, etc. 

1)  College  membership,  entertainment  of  societies,  etc. 

2)  Individual  membership  and  participation  by  col- 
lege teachers. 

3)  Sharing  expense  of  attendance  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  teacher. 
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s.  Cooperation  with  other  institutions,  with  libraries,  etc., 
to  promote  educational  interests. 

t.  Public  and  social  service  of  the  college. 

The  possibilities  and  responsibility  of  the  college  for : 

1)  Service  to  the  local  community. 

a)  Providing  educational  facilities  — night 
schools,  extension  lectures,  etc. 

b)  Service  with  scientific  appliances. 

2)  Enlisting  the  interest  of  its  students  in  the  im- 
portant political,  social  and  religious  problems  of 
the  day. 

3)  Participation,  both  as  an  institution  and  through 

its  faculty,  in  worthy  social,  philanthropic,  and  re- 
ligious movements. 

4)  Membership  by  its  officers  and  teachers  in  associa- 
tions for  civic  advancement ; service  by  faculty 
members  on  municipal,  state  and  national  boards, 
commissions,  etc.,  and  in  other  governmental  posi- 
tions ; and  other  means  of  promoting  civic  progress. 

5)  Creation  of  public  sentiment. 

6)  Discovery  and  removal,  or  minimization,  of  causes 
of  the  prevalent  academic  isolation. 

3.  Routine  administration. 

Is  it  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  policies  devel- 
oped in  tbe  constructive  studies  in  administration?  Is  it 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  officers  and  small  com- 
mittees? 

Here  are  to  be  included: 

a.  Cooperation  with  the  board  of  trustees  (p.  159). 

b.  Regulation  of  instruction  (p.  159). 

c.  Administrative  relations  with  students  (p.  163). 

d.  Conduct  of  the  college  library  (p.  180). 

e.  Keeping  in  touch  with  alumni  -and  former  students 
(p.  182). 

f.  Cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions,  and 
with  associations  of  educators,  scholars,  etc.  (p.  182). 

g.  Maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  local  commu- 
nity (p.  183). 
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li.  Participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world 
(p.  183). 

a.  Cooperation  with  the  board  of  trustees. 

1)  Are  full  and  accurate  reports,  budgets,  and  sum- 
maries of  business  to  be  transacted  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  board  in  ample  time  for  study  be- 
fore each  meeting? 

2)  Are  all  faculty  votes  that  will  affect  either  income 
or  expenditure  submitted  to  the  board  or  to  its 
executive  committee  for  approval  before  publica- 
tion? 

3)  Are  all  policies  and  regulations  of  the  board  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  officers  and  the  faculty? 

b.  Regulation  of  instruction. 

1)  Recruiting  the  teaching  staff. 

a)  What  part  in  the  choice  of  teachers  has: 

(1)  The  president? 

(2)  The  dean? 

(3)  The  department  and  the  division  con- 
cerned? 

(4)  Faculty  committees? 

(5)  The  faculty  (or  council  or  senate)? 

(6)  The  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  trustees? 

(7)  The  board  of  trustees? 

b)  From  what  sources  are  teachers  drawn? 

(1)  Graduate  schools? 

(2)  The  lower  ranks  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty? 

(3)  Other  colleges? 

(4)  Secondary  schools? 

c)  What  are  the  qualifications  sought? 

(1)  Personal,  social,  moral,  religious? 

(2)  Professional? 

(a)  Experience— length,  range,  suc- 
cess? 

(b)  Skill  in  teaching? 

(3)  Scholastic? 

(a)  General  education? 
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(b)  Special  training? 

(c)  Scholarship? 

(d)  Ability  in  research? 

2)  Tenure  of  office,  promotion  and  retirement  of 
teachers. 

a)  Are  original  appointments  made  on  probation? 

b)  What  is  the  plan  of  advancement  to  perma- 
nency in  the  several  grades? 

c)  What  is  the  plan  of  promotion  of  successful 
teachers  through  the  several  grades? 

d)  Have  these  plans  fully  justified  themselves 
in  practice? 

e)  Has  an  age  for  compulsory  retirement  been 
fixed? 

f)  With  whom  is  the  power  of  dismissal  of 
teachers  on  permanent  appointment  lodged? 

. g)  What  safeguards,  rights  of  appeal,  etc.,  have 
been  provided  for  protection  of  the  interests 
of  teachers? 

3)  Adjustment  of  work  of  teachers. 

Does  the  college  exercise  a reasonable  supervis- 
ion over  the  service  rendered  to  it  bv  the  teach- 
ers, regulating  the  amount,  times,  etc.,  with  due 
regard  to  all  interests  concerned? 

a)  Do  considerable  inequalities  exist  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  teaching  of  different  in- 
structors? If  so,  are  the  inequalities  fully 
justified  by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  the  amount  of  other  service  to  the 
college,  or  by  other  good  reasons? 

b)  Are  any  teachers  unduly  burdened  with  com- 
mittee or  other  administrative  work? 

c)  Are  regular  reports  received  from  all  teach- 
ers upon  the  amount  of  work  carried  by  them 
in  teaching,  administration,  conferences  with 
students,  reading  papers,  etc.? 

d)  Are  the  facts  shown  in  such  reports  given 
due  weight  in  making  additions  to  the  teach- 
ing force? 
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e)  ’Is  the  time  of  class  exercises  fixed  with  due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  students  as  well  as 
of  teachers? 

4)  Compensation  of  teachers. 

a)  What  is  the  scale  of  fixed  or  of  average  sal- 
aries in  the  several  ranks? 

b)  If  the  scale  is  fixed,  is  it  a matter  of  record 
and  strictly  maintained? 

c)  Are  the  ratios  between  the  ranks  fairly  ad- 
justed, considering  the  age,  training,  exper- 
ience and  responsibilities  of  teachers  in  those 
ranks? 

d)  Do  the  salaries  compare  favorably,  taking 
into  account  all  the  circumstances,  with  the 
incomes  of  men  of  similar  ability  and  exper- 
ience in  other  professions? 

e)  Is  the  scale  of  salaries  fairly*  adjusted  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  community? 

f)  How  do  the  salaries  paid  to  men  compare 
with  those  of  women  in  parallel  positions? 

g)  Are  retired  teachers  pensioned?  On  what 
plan? 

5)  Vacations,  sabbatical  years,  etc. 

a)  What  part  of  each  calendar  year  is  allowed 
for  unrestricted  vacation? 

b)  Under  what  rules  are  leaves  of  absence 
granted,  especially  with  reference  to: 

(1)  Frequency? 

(2)  Continuance  of  salary? 

(3)  Disposition  of  the  teacher’s  time  while 
on  leave? 

(4)  Obligation  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  re- 
turn for  further  service? 

6)  Supervision  of  teaching. 

a)  What  authority  does  the  faculty  exercise 
over  the  work  of  the  several  departments,  es- 
pecially in  respect  to: 

(1)  The  number  of  courses  to  be  offered? 

(2)  The  methods  of  teaching? 
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(3)  Strictness  of  standards? 

(4)  The  size  of  classes? 

(5)  The  time  of  class  exercises? 

b)  To  what  extent  are  heads  of  departments 
held  responsible  for  effective  teaching 
throughout  their  respective  departments? 

c)  Are  related  departments  organized  into  “di- 
visions,” to  assist  in  correlation  of  courses 
and  methods? 

d)  Are  any  special  means  used  to  ascertain  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching?  Such  might  be: 

(1)  Study  of  the  number  and  character  of 
the  students  attracted  to  the  several 
courses,  the  marks  given,  the  order 
maintained,  etc. 

(2)  Use  of  questionnaires  addressed  at 
regular  intervals  to  upper-classmen 
and  to  graduates  of  two  to  ten  years’ 
standing. 

(3)  Informal  inquiry  for  student  opinion. 

(4)  Collection  and  preservation  of  the  final 
examination  papers  in  the  several 
courses. 

e)  Are  full  reports  received  regularly  from 
chairmen  of  divisions  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  suitably  filed? 

f)  Are  similar  reports  received  from  other 
teachers? 

7)  Control  of  the  curriculum. 

a)  Ts  the  curriculum  kept  well  within  the  means 
of  the  college? 

b)  Is  it  confined  to  a range  of  subjects  entirely 
suited  to  a college? 

c)  Is  a just  balance  maintained  in  the  several 
departments  between  the  number  of  small, 
highly  specialized  courses  and  of  larger  ele- 
mentary classes? 

d)  Is  the  list  of  required  courses  revised  at  regu- 
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lar  intervals,  to  keep  it  abreast  of  educational 
progress? 

8)  Direction  of  the  summer  session. 

a)  Does  the  college  control  and  direct  all  in- 
struction offered  in  its  name  in  the  summer? 

b)  Are  teachers  selected  as  carefully  for  sum- 
mer work  as  for  that  of  the  college  year? 

c)  Are  standards  maintained  as  strictly  as  in 
the  college  year? 

d)  Is  the  credit  allowed  for  summer  courses  fair- 
ly equated  with  that  given  in  the  college 
year,  considering  the  time  and  work  actually 
required  in  each  case? 

e)  Are  the  salaries  paid  for  summer  teaching 
proportionately  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
regular  college  year? 

9)  Oversight  of  graduate  instruction. 

a)  Must  all  students  be  of  baccalaureate  rank  or 
its  equivalent  before  being  admitted  to  grad- 
uate study? 

b)  Must  the  courses  offered  by  a candidate  for 
an  advanced  degree  be  related  to  each  other 
and  form  a consistent  plan  of  specialized 
study? 

c)  Are  courses  that  may  be  taken  by  graduates 
open  only  to  advanced  students  of  the  sub- 
jects? If  any  are  not,  is  additional  work  re- 
quired of  graduate  members? 

d)  Are  research  and  a thesis  required  as  a part 
of  the  work  of  graduates? 

e)  Is  ability  to  use  modern  foreign  languages 
made  a prerequisite  to  graduate  study? 

f)  Is  a high  grade  of  scholarship  required  in  all 
the  work  of  a graduate? 

c.  Administrative  relations  with  students. 

1 ) The  canvass  for  students. 

Are  the  direct  methods  thorough  and  business- 
like, applied  in  effective  and  yet  economical  fash- 
ion? 
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a)  Advertising. 

(1)  In  periodicals. 

(2)  The  college  publications. 

(a)  Catalogues  and  lists  of  courses. 

(b)  Reports  of  officers. 

(c)  Special  pamphlets,  books  of 
views,  etc. 

b)  Cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  secondary 
school  teachers  and  students. 

(1)  Entertainment  at  the  college. 

(a)  Conferences  for  teachers. 

(b)  Athletic  meets. 

(2)  Visitation  of  high  schools. 

(a)  By  officials  and  teachers. 

(b)  By  employed  visitor. 

(3)  Awarding  scholarships  to  high  school 
students. 

c)  Indirect  influences. 

Is  steady,  consistent  effort  made  to  strength- 
en and  intensify  them?  They  include: 

(1)  Commendation  by  students,  present  and 
past,  and  by  alumni,  especially  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  large  num- 
bers of  young  people. 

(2)  Outside  representation  by  officials  and 
faculty  members. 

(a)  Addresses,  sermons,  lectures,  etc. 

(b)  Attendance  at  meetings  of 
teachers,  religious  associations, 
congresses  of  social  workers,  etc. 

(c)  Articles  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, books,  etc. 

(?>)  Representation  by  students. 

(a)  Tours  of  musical  organizations. 

(b)  Athletic  contests. 

(c)  Contests  in  oratory,  debate,  etc. 

(d)  College  papers,  magazines,  an- 
nuals, etc. 


d)  Correspondence  with  prospective  students. 

(1)  Is  all  correspondence  stamped  with  date 
of  receipt,  and  promptly  and  carefully 
answered? 

(2)  To  what  extent  are  form  letters  used? 

(3)  Is  all  correspondence  filed  for  conven- 
ient reference? 

) Admission  of  students. 

The  standard  set  and  enforced  for  admission  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tests  of  the  character 
of  the  college.  Here  are  to  be  considered : 
a)  Methods  of  admission. 

(1)  By  certificate. 

(a)  Of  what  schools? 

1.  Those  approved  by  the 
. North  Central  Association 

of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  or  other  accrediting 
body? 

2.  Schools  from  which  the  col- 
lege has  already  received 
successful  students? 

S.  Other  schools? 

(b)  What  checks,  aside  from  those 
of  the  North  Central  Association, 
does  the  college  use  to  prevent 
careless  certification? 

1.  Probationary  admission  of  , 
all  students? 

2.  Revoking  entrance  credit 
for  studies  in  which  failure 
occurs  in  college? 

2.  Reporting  back  to  all  schools 
the  quality  of  their  gradu- 
ates’ work? 

(2)  On  examination. 

(a)  By  the  college. 

(b)  By  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board. 
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(3)  By  a combination  plan  of  examination 
and  certificate. 

b)  Requirements  for  admission. 

Are  they  revised  often  enough  to  keep  them 
abreast  of  educational  progress? 

(1)  How  many  “units”  are  required? 

Is  this  strictly  enforced? 

(a)  As  to  time: 

1.  How  many  actual  hours  in 
the  classroom  are  required 
for  each  unit? 

2.  Is  the  distribution  of  the 
work  over  four  years  insist- 
ed upon? 

3.  Are  fractional  units  accept- 
ed? 

( b ) As  to  numbers  : 

1.  With  how  many  “conditions” 
may  a student  enter? 

2.  Is  the  “special  student  de- 
vice” used  to  evade  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance? 

a.  Upon  what  conditions 
may  one  register  as  a 
special  student? 

1).  WThat  are  the  privi- 
leges and  the  limita- 
tions of  special  students? 
c.  Upon  what  terms  may  a 
student  transfer  to  reg- 
ular classification  or  be 
graduated? 

y£)  What  subjects  are  required  for  entrance? 
(a)  In  case  of  a sufficient  number  of 
units  but  failure  to  meet  some  re- 
quirements, what  adjustments  or 
substitutions  can  be  made? 
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(3)  From  what  subjects  may  the  elective 
units  be  chosen? 

(4)  To  what  extent  is  college  credit  al- 

lowed for  excess  entrance  units? 

(a)  On  examination  or  by  certificate? 

(b)  For  a graduate  year  in  the  high 
school? 

(c)  For  extra  work  in  the  undergrad- 
uate course? 

c)  Admission  to  advanced  standing. 

Is  the  policy  of  the  college  such  as  to  facili- 
tate passing  from  one  school  to  another? 

(1)  By  certificate? 

(a)  From  what  institutions? 

Here  is  involved  the  policy  with 
reference  to: 

1.  Universities  and  colleges. 

2.  Normal  schools. 

3.  Professional  and  technical 
schools. 

(b)  Policy  in  equation  of  credits? 
What  account  is  taken: 

1.  Of  entrance  work? 

2.  Of  quantity  of  college  work? 

In  what  circumstances  is 
offered  credit  reduced  in 
amount? 

3.  Of  quality  of  college  work? 

(c)  Are  all  credits  given  provision- 
ally, subject  to  confirmation  by 
results  of  later  work? 

(2)  On  examination? 

(a)  On  equivalent  of  the  work  done 
in  the  preceding  year  by  the  class 
to  be  entered? 

(b)  On  all  work  to  be  credited? 

3)  Supervision  of  work  of  students. 

a)  Regulation  of  the  amount. 
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(1)  Wliat  is  the  normal  number  of  class  ex- 
ercises per  week  of  the  average  stu- 
dent? 

(2)  What  is  the  minimum  number  allowed 
without  special  permission? 

(3)  May  students  enroll,  with  or  without 
special  permission,  for  more  than  the 
usual  number? 

(4)  If  permission  is  required,  what  consid- 
erations affect  the  granting  or  withhold- 
ing of  it? 

(a)  Previous  scholarship  of  the  stu- 
dent? 

(b)  Health? 

(c)  Freedom  from  burdensome  out- 
side interests? 

(5)  What  reasons  are  accepted  to  justify 
carrying  extra  work? 

(a)  Entrance  conditions  to  bring  up? 

(b)  Repeating  courses  in  which  a 
failure  has  occurred? 

(c)  Behind  one’s  class  for  other  rea- 
sons? 

(d)  To  graduate  in  less  than  four 
years? 

(e)  To  secure  larger  number  of  at- 
tractive courses? 

b)  Guidance  in  choice  of  subjects  of  study. 

(1)  Required  work. 

(a)  How  many  courses  or  hours  are 
required  in  each  year  of  the  col- 
lege course? 

(b)  How  many  courses  or  hours  are 
semi-required  (i.c.  to  be  chosen 
from  a group  of  which  one  must 
be  taken ) ? 

(c)  Is  the  choice  of  a major  subject, 
to  be  pursued  throughout  the 
course,  required  of  every  student? 

(d)  Is  a “group  system”  in  force? 
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(2)  Assistance  in  choice  of  electives. 

Has  a really  effective  method  been  de- 
vised? 

(a)  Are  the  services  of  officially  des- 
ignated advisers  available  for 
students? 

(b)  Are  any  students  obliged  to  se- 
cure any  officer’s  or  teacher’s  ap- 
proval of  their  courses  of  study? 

(c)  Do  students  voluntarily  seek  the 
advice  of  teachers  or  officials? 

(d)  Does  the  college  officially  suggest 
programs  of  studies  to  its  stu- 
dents? 

c)  Fixing  and  maintaining  standards. 

Is  it  true  that  “nowhere  else  where  young 
men  are  supposed  to  be  seriously  at  work 
is  so  low  a standard  in  quality  endured?” 

(1)  Requirements  for  passing  work. 

(a)  What  is  the  passing  mark  (on 
the  scale  of  100) ? 

(b)  Is  there  a limit  to  the  amount  of 
low-grade  (barely  passing)  work 
that  will  be  accepted  for  a de- 
gree? 

(c)  Is  any  minimum  part  of  each 
student’s  entire  course  of  study 
required  to  be  of  high  grade? 

(d)  Is  there  a definite  time  for  pass- 
ing upon  the  general  quality  of  a 
student’s  previous  work,  with  a 
view  to  granting  or  refusing  grad- 
uation? 

(e)  Is  partial  credit  ever  given  for 
completing  less  than  the  full 
work  of  a course? 

(2)  Failures  and  conditions. 

(a)  What  penalties,  aside  from  loss 
of  time  and  credit,  are  incurred 
by  failure  to  pass  in  one’s  work? 
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1.  Reduction  in  the  amount  of 
work  allowed  the  following 
semester? 

2.  Probation,  suspension,  or  dis- 
missal, according  to  the 
amount  of  work  failed  in? 

3.  Exclusion  from  candidacy 
for  a degree? 

'/.  Exclusion  from  membership 
in  representative  teams  or 
clubs  ? 

(b)  Are  any  marks  lower  than  the 
passing  standard  allowed  to  rank 
as  “conditions”  instead  of  fail- 
ures? If  so,  what  marks  (on  the 
scale  of  100)  ? 

(c)  Are  conditioned  students  liable 
to  any  of  the  penalties  of  those 
who  fail  completely?  Especially, 
are  they  . allowed  to  carry  full 
work  while  preparing  for  reex- 
amination? 

(d)  Is  the  removal  of  entrance  con- 
ditions so  managed  as  to  cause 
the  least  possible  interference 
with  regular  work? 

1.  How  much  time  is  allowed 
for  their  removal? 

2.  In  what  ways  may  it  be 
done? 

(3)  Enforcing  regularity  in  work. 

What  administrative  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  assist  teachers  in  securing 
regularity  and  system  in  the  work  of 
students? 

(a)  Checks  upon  absence. 

1.  Requirement  of  prompt  no- 
tice or  account  to  the  dean, 
the  medical  visitor,  or  other 
officer? 
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2.  Necessity  of  “making  up” 
the  lost  lesson? 

3.  Allowance  of  only  a limited 
number  of  absences  (“cuts”), 
but  witlfcmt  the  require- 
ment of  excuses? 

Assignment  of  extra  work 
(“cut  courses”  or  examina- 
tions) for  exceeding  a fixed 
limit  of  absences? 

5.  Extra  fees  for  late  registra- 
tion, special  examinations, 
reexaminations,  etc.? 

(b)  Checks  upon  neglect  of  work. 

1.  Admonition  by  the  dean  or 
other  officer? 

2.  Notification  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  delin- 
quents? 

3.  Exclusion  from  the  class? 
d)  Promotion  of  excellence  in  scholarship. 

(1)  By  special  devices  in  grading,  “honor 
points,”  etc. 

Query : Would  equally  good  results  be 
possible  if  all  knowledge  of  grades  were 
withheld? 

(2)  By  awarding  honors  or  special  men- 
tion. 

(a)  Freshman. 

(b)  Second-year. 

(c)  Final. 

(3)  By  conferring  degrees  with  distinction. 

(4)  By  electing  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

(This  is  an  administrative  action  where 
all  or  the  majority  of  the  electors  are 
college  officers  and  teachers.) 

(a)  Upon  what  basis  are  elections 
made  ? 
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(b)  At  what  period  in  the  course  do 
they  occur?  (Important  for  its 
bearing  upon  the  scholarship  of 
the  senior  year.) 

(5)  By  giving  prizes. 

(a)  Of  cash. 

(b)  Books,  medals,  special  diplomas, 
etc. 

(c)  Undergraduate  scholarships. 
These  are  sometimes  purely  hon- 
orary, carrying  no  stipend. 

(d)  Graduate  scholarships,  available 
either  in  the  college  or  elsewhere. 

(e)  Other  plans  and  devices  for  pro- 
moting competition  in  scholarship. 

(G)  By  allowing  extra  studies  in  succeed- 
ing semesters. 

(7)  By  allowing  extra  credit  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  high-grade 
work  done. 

(8)  The  stimulus  resulting  from  informal 
• association  between  instructors  and  stu- 
dents in  department  clubs,  conferences, 
etc. 

e)  Provision  for  individual  assistance  of  weak 
students. 

(1)  Personal  counsel  and  direction,  by 
teachers,  advisers  and  other  officers. 

(2)  Private  instruction,  by  teachers,  assist- 
ants, private  tutors,  etc. 

(3)  Limitation  in  number  of  courses. 

f)  Discouragement  of  dishonesty  in  college  work. 

(1)  By  emphasis  upon  ideal  of  honesty. 

(2)  By  reasonable  supervision  of  all  class 
exercises,  tests,  etc. 

(3)  The  “honor  system.” 

(4)  By  taking  proper  precautions  against 
the  appropriation  of  written  work  of 
others. 
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g)  Graduation. 

(1)  With  first  degrees. 

(a)  What  degrees  are  given? 

(b)  What  differences  are  there  in  the 
requirements  for  different  de- 
grees? 

(c)  What  is  the  minimum  residence 
requirement? 

(d)  Is  any  work  done  in  absentia  ac- 
cepted for  a degree? 

(e)  Is  any  correspondence  work 
counted  toward  a degree? 

(f)  How  many  hours  (or  points  or 
courses)  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation? 

(g)  How  many  of  these  hours  may  be 
taken  in  the  summer  session? 

(f)  How  many  of  these  hours  may 
be  devoted  to  non-academic  sub- 
jects, such  as: 

1.  Professional  training? 

a.  Law? 

b.  Medicine? 

c.  Theology? 

d.  Engineering? 

e.  Other  professional  sub- 
jects? 

2.  Music? 

a.  Theory  and  history? 

1).  Practical  work? 

3.  Art? 

a.  History  of  art? 

b.  Drawing,  painting,  mod- 
eling, etc.? 

'/.  Physical  training? 
a.  Theory? 

1).  Practical  work? 

5.  Manual  training? 

6.  Military  drill? 
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(g)  How  much  work  in  public  speak- 
ing (college  classes)  may  be 
counted  toward  graduation? 

(h)  How  much  credit  is  allowed  for 
outside  intellectual  work,  as  e.g., 

on  college  papers,  in  intercol- 
legiate contests  in  oratory  and 
debate,  etc.? 

(i)  Is  credit  given  for  student  as- 
sistance in  the  conduct  of  courses? 

(2)  With  advanced  degrees. 

(a)  What  degrees  are  given? 

(b)  What  are  the  requirements  for 
the  different  degrees? 

1.  In  number  of  hours  or 
courses  ? 

2.  In  length  of  residence? 

S.  In  special  examinations? 

I/.  In  theses? 

(c)  Is  any  work  done  in  absentia  ac- 
cepted? 

(d)  Is  work  done  in  summer  session 
accepted? 

(e)  Is  any  strictly  technical  or  pro- 
fessional work  accepted? 

4)  Recording  work  of  students. 

a)  Are  the  records  of  students’  work  kept  in  a 
durable  form? 

b)  Are  they  housed  in  fire-proof  quarters? 

c)  Are  they  readily  accessible  to  officers  and 
teachers? 

d)  Are  they  easily  intelligible? 

e)  Do  they  give  the  complete  academic  record 
of  every  student? 

This  will  include: 

(1)  The  name  of  his  fitting  school. 

(2)  The  entrance  credits  he  received. 

(3)  The  courses  he  has  taken  in  college 
year  by  year,  with  the  grades  received. 
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(4)  All  other  credits  counted,  including  any 
for  work  in  the  summer  session,  in 
other  colleges,  on  college  papers  or 
in  college  contests,  for  teaching,  etc. 

(5)  The  dates  of  admission  and  graduation. 

f)  Do  they  give  any  further  information  about 
the  character  of  the  work  done — the  attend- 
ance, regularity  of  work,  interest  and  atten- 
tion, etc.?  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  from 
them  an  adequate  idea  of  the  intellectual 
strength  and  weakness  of  individual  stu- 
dents ? 

g)  Are  all  students  kept  constantly  vand  clearly 
informed  of  their  academic  standing? 

5)  Providing  aids  to  general  culture. 

What  does  the  college  make  accessible  to  its  stu- 
dents in  the  way  of: 

a)  Lectures  by  men  of  distinction  in  scholarship 
or  practical  affairs? 

b)  Concerts? 

c)  Dramatic  entertainments? 

d)  Art  museums,  exhibitions? 

(I)  Oversight  of  the  “community  life’’  of  the  college 

and  of  the  share  of  individual  students  in  it. 

How  much  attention  is  paid  to  : 

a)  Regulation  of  student  diversions,  to  prevent 
undue  interference  by  them  with  regular  col- 
lege work? 

(1)  On  the  basis  of  scholarship? 

(a)  Making  satisfactory  or  high- 
grade  scholarhsliip  prerequi- 
site to  membership  in  repre- 
sentative teams  or  clubs,  and 
to  election  to  positions  of 
honor  in  student  organiza- 
tions? 

(b)  Making  maintenance  of  such 
scholarship  a condition  of 
retaining  membership? 
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(2)  Limiting  the  number  of  intercollegiate 
contests  permitted  in  a season? 

(3)  Limiting  the  number  and  length  of 
trips  in  term-time? 

(4)  Restricting  the  time  spent  in  study  and 
practise  upon  outside  interests? 

(5)  Restricting  social  intercourse? 

(6)  Preventing  individual  devotion  to  an 
excessive  number  or  variety  of  outside 
interests? 

b)  Promotion  of  general  participation,  in  a mod- 
erate degree,  in  the  various  student  interests 
outside  of  studies? 

What  is  doue  in  the  way  of: 

(1)  Creating  general  sentiment  against  un- 
due narrowing  of  college  life? 

(2)  Providing  suitable  plans  and  facilities 
for  prosecuting  the  various  interests? 

(3)  Providing  suitable  direction  and  teach- 
ing? 

(4)  Giving  college  credit  for  attaining  dis- 
tinction in  the  more  nearly  scholastic 
interests? 

c)  Development  of  power  in  the  students,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  to  appreciate  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  community  life?  What  steps  have 
been  taken : 

(1)  To  organize  student  senates,  or  by 
other  means  to  secure  cooperation  of 
students  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege? 

(2)  To  initiate  student  government  in 
boarding  houses? 

(3)  To  enlist  the  cooperation  of  fraterni- 
ties and  other  societies  in  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  student  life? 

7)  Supervision  of  housing  and  boarding  of  students. 
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a)  For  how  large  a proportion  of  the  student 
body  are  the  accommodations  of  college  dor- 
mitories available? 

b)  Must  all  private  dormitories  and  boarding- 
houses be  approved  by  the  college  before  they 
are  available  for  the  use  of  students? 

c)  Does  the  college  insist  upon  a proper  stand- 
ard of  healthfulness,  comfort  and  refinement 
in  all  boarding-places  of  students? 

d)  Are  the  chapter  houses  of  fraternities  under 
supervision  close  enough  to  insure  wholesome 
conditions? 

e)  Does  the  college  exercise  any  control  over 
the  prices  of  accommodations  in  the  town? 

8)  Safeguarding  student  health. 

a)  Does  the  college  employ  a physician? 

(1)  What  are  his  duties  to  the  college? 

(2)  Upon  what  terms  may  students  secure 
his  services? 

b)  Is  there  a college  infirmary? 

(1)  What  is  its  capacity?  Is  it  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  college? 

(2)  Upon  what  terms  is  it  available  for  the 
use  of  students? 

(3)  Does  the  student  body  assist,  voluntar- 
ily or  by  the  payment  of  a required  fee, 
in  its  support? 

(4)  If  there  is  no  infirmary,  does  the  col- 
lege assist  in  other  ways  in  providing 
hospital  facilities  for  students? 

c)  Is  general  instruction  in  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  provided  at  any  part  of  the 
course? 

d)  Is  the  privilege  of  a physical  examination  by 
a competent  medical  officer  open  to  all  stu- 
dents? 

e)  Are  there  adequate  facilities  for  gymnastic 

training  and  exercise  of  all  students?  Is 
their  use  required? 
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f)  Are  there  adequate  facilities  for  systematic 
outdoor  recreation?  Is  their  use  constantly 
encouraged? 

9)  Promotion  of  personal  and  social  contact  between 
faculty  members  and  students. 

a)  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  relations 
between  students  and  teachers  outside  the 
class-room — friendly,  neutral,  or  hostile? 

b)  How  much  tangible  effort  is  made  by  officers 
and  teachers  to  increase  friendliness? 

(1)  By  means  of  receptions  and  other  en- 
tertainment of  the  student  body? 

(2)  Through  private  hospitality  to  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  students? 

(3)  By  acceptance  of  student  invitations? 

(4)  By  giving  time  for  private  conferences, 

assistance  in  student  enterprises,  direc- 
tion of  study,  reading,  etc.? 

c)  Does  the  college  provide  the  equipment  for  a 
commons  for  instructors  and  students? 

10)  Administration  of  discipline. 

a)  Of  what  does  the  mechanism  of  discipline 
consist? 

(1)  Officers? 

(2)  Faculty  committees? 

(3)  The  faculty  (or  council  or  senate)? 

(4)  Student  government  organizations? 

(5)  Are  the  women  under  the  same  control 
as  the  men?  If  not,  are  the  differences 
justified  by  the  circumstances  and  the 
results? 

b)  What  is  the  scope  of  the  disciplinary  require- 
ments of  the  college? 

(1)  What  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  stu- 
dents by  the  college  regulations? 

(2)  Upon  what  matters  of  conduct  are  re- 
strictions placed? 


(3)  Are  the  requirements  far-reaching 
enough  to  cover  all  the  phases  of  stu- 
dent life  for  which  the  college  should 
accept  responsibility? 
c)  Enforcement  of  regulations. 

(1)  Do  all  regulations  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  faculty  as  a whole? 

(2)  Is  every  effort  made  to  enlist  and  re- 
tain student  support  for  the  require- 
ments, and  so  to  avoid  the  need  as  far 
as  possible  of  drastic  action? 

(3)  Is  active  enforcement,  when  necessary, 
prompt,  strong  and  thorough,  as  well 
as  just  and  considerate? 

11)  Determining  necessary  expenditure  of  students. 

a)  Fixing  fees. 

What  are  the  regular  fees? 

(1)  Term  bills? 

(2)  Special  fees  for  instruction? 

Should  not  these  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible? 

(a)  In  the  scientific  laboratories? 

(b)  In  courses  in  art,  archaeology,  mu- 
sic, etc.? 

(3)  Gymnasium  fees? 

(4)  Athletic  fees? 

(5)  Diploma  fees? 

b)  Remission  of  fees. 

For  whom  is  it  done? 

(1)  Holders  of  scholarships? 

(2)  Special  classes  of  students — children  of 
ministers  or  teachers,  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  etc.? 

(3)  Other  persons? 

c)  Reduction  of  fees. 

Are  the  regular  charges  ever  reduced  to 

meet  competition  or  for  any  other  reason? 
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d)  Does  the  college  make  any  effort  to  prevent 
general  overcharge  of  students  for  necessi- 
ties? 

12)  Beneficiary  aid  for  indigent  students. 

a)  What  amount  does  the  college  distribute  an- 

nually. In  what  sums? 

b)  What  part  of  the  sum  is  given  outright? 

(1)  As  “beneficiary  aid”? 

(2)  As  “scholarships,”  but  not  awarded  for 
high  rank  in  college  work? 

c)  What  part  is  given  in  the  form  of  loans? 

d)  What  are  the  terms  of  loans: 

(1)  As  to  time  of  repayment? 

(2)  As  to  rate  of  interest? 

(3)  Other  conditions? 

e)  In  choosing  the  beneficiaries,  what  account  is 
taken  of: 

(1)  The  ability  and  scholarship  of  the  can- 
didates? 

(2)  Their  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness? 

(3)  Their  financial  circumstances  and  those 
of  their  relatives? 

f)  What  proportion  of  the  sums  lent  is  re- 
paid? 

g)  In  the  distribution  of  all  forms  of  pecuniary 
aid,  is  reasonable  care  taken  to  avoid  “pau- 
perizing” the  recipients? 

13)  Securing  appointments  for  graduates. 

a)  Is  a “bureau  of  appointments”  maintained  by 
the  college? 

b)  Is  it  sufficiently  manned  and  equipped  for  ef- 
fective service? 

c)  How  many  positions,  and  of  what  kinds,  does 
it  succeed  in  filling  annually? 

d)  Are  officers  and  teachers  generally  disposed 
to  render  all  possible  aid  in  this  way? 

d.  Conduct  of  the  college  library. 
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1)  The  library  force. 

a)  Are  the  members  of  the  library  force  substan- 
tially equal  in  attainments  to  the  correspond- 
ing members  of  a department  force  in  the 
college?  Are  they  paid  equivalent  salaries? 

b)  To  what  extent  is  the  work  of  the  library  or- 
ganized and  carried  on  by  departments  of 
learning? 

2)  Accessions  to  the  library. 

a)  What  is  the  average  number  of  annual  acces- 
sions? 

b)  Is  this  average  increasing  yearly? 

c)  Is  the  assistance  of  college  teachers  utilized 
to  the  utmost  in  ordering  new  books? 

d)  Is  every  effort  made  to  avoid  duplication  in 
ordering? 

3)  The  catalogue. 

a)  Is  the  library  catalogued  on  a convenient 
plan? 

b)  Is  the  card  catalogue  well  arranged  and  ac- 
curate? 

c)  Are  accessions  catalogued  and  displayed 
promptly? 

4)  Care  of  books. 

a)  Are  the  books  on  the  shelves  regularly  ex- 
amined, to  detect  missing  books? 

b)  Are  the  books  regularly  cleaned? 

c)  Is  care  taken  to  keep  books  in  good  repair? 

5)  Accessibility  of  books. 

a)  Are  reference  books  kept  where  they  are  con- 
veniently accessible  at  all  times? 

b)  Are  books  reserved  by  teachers  for  the  use 
of  students  in  their  courses  readily  obtained 
by  those  students? 

c)  Is  access  to  the  stacks  granted  to  advanced 
students? 

d)  Are  books  delivered  promptly  when  called 
for  by  borrowers? 
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e)  Is  sufficient  care  taken  to  prevent  their  being 
kept  out  overtime? 

f)  Are  the  privileges  of  the  library  extended  to 
persons  not  connected  with  the  college? 

g)  Does  the  library  cooperate  with  other  libra- 
ries in  exchanging  books,  cards,  informa- 
tion, etc.? 

6)  Genera]  arrangements. 

a)  Are  the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  gen- 
erally satisfactory? 

b)  Are  chairs,  desks,  tables,  etc.,  convenient  and 
comfortable? 

c)  Are  the  rooms  carpeted  so  as  to  be  practically 
noiseless? 

d)  Are  seminary  or  other  rooms  for  special 
study  provided  and  suitably  equipped? 

e)  Is  quiet  strictly  maintained  in  all  library 
rooms? 

e.  Keeping  in  touch  with  alumni  and  other  former  stu- 
dents. 

1)  Are  the  most  accurate  records  possible  kept  of 
the  vital  statistics  and  the  professional  or  busi- 
ness careers  of  all  former  students? 

2)  Are  quinquennial  or  other  catalogues  of  such  stu- 
dents published? 

3)  Are  the  college  publications,  especially  the  annual 
reports  of  officers,  sent  regularly  to  them? 

4)  Is  an  alumni  journal  published? 

5)  Does  the  college  endeavor  to  form  and  maintain 
alumni  associations  wherever  possible,  and  do  all 
in  its  power  to  further  the  efforts  of  others  to 
do  so? 

f.  Cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions,  and 
with  associations  of  educators,  scholars,  etc. 

What  is  done  in  the  way  of : 

1)  Attending  meetings  of  officers  and  teachers,  for  con- 
ference and  exchange  of  views? 

2)  Loans  of  books,  material,  etc.? 
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3)  Exchange  of  lecturers,  services  of  teachers,  etc.? 

4)  Insuring  representation  at  meetings  of  scholars  in 
the  various  departments  of  learning? 

5)  Entertainment  of  such  bodies  at  the  college? 

g.  Maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  local  commu- 
nity. 

1)  What  contribution  does  the  college  make  to  the 
material  improvement  of  the  town? 

2)  Is  the  college  generous  in  allowing  the  use  of  its 
halls,  lecture-rooms,  libraries,  apparatus,  etc.,  by 
the  citizens  of  the  town? 

3)  Does  it  welcome  residents  of  the  town  to  public 
lectures,  addresses  and  concerts  in  its  halls? 

4)  Does  it  take  careful  account  of  local  rights  and 
interests  before  making  radical  changes  in  policy 
that  will  affect  such  interests? 

h.  Participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 

1)  To  what  extent  does  the  college  as  an  institution 
join  in  movements  for  improvement  in  the  social, 
religious  and  political  conditions  of  city,  state,  and 

nation? 

/ 

.2)  How  much  participation  in  such  movements  is 
there  on  the  part  of  the  faculty? 

3)  What  effort  is  made  to  enlist  the  active  interest 
of  students  in  them? 

C.  Instruction  in  the  college. 

1.  The  teachers. 

a.  The  number  of  teachers. 

1)  What  is  the  number  in  each  grade — professors, 
associate  and  assistant  professors,  instructors, 
assistants,  etc.? 

2)  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to 
the  number  of  students  in: 

a)  The  entire  institution? 

b)  The  several  departments? 

3)  With  what  proportion  of  the  students  in  their  de- 
partments do  the  several  grades  of  teachers  come 
into  contact? 
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b.  Esprit  de  corps  of  the  teaching  force. 

Are  the  teachers,  as  a whole,  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  college  rather  than  of  their  own  depart- 
ments only? 

c.  Qualifications  of  teachers. 

1)  Personal,  intellectual,  and  social. 

a)  Personal  character. 

b)  Moral  and  religious  influence. 

c)  Intellectual  force. 

d)  Breadth  of  view. 

e)  Progressiveness. 

f)  Health. 

g)  Industry. 

h)  Ability  and  disposition  to  engage  in  social 
intercourse  with  students. 

' 2)  Professional. 

a)  Interest  in  teaching. 

b)  Skill  in  teaching. 

(1)  In  class  management  and  instruction. 

(2)  In  individual  instruction — ability  to 
discover  and  meet  individual  difficul- 
ties. 

c)  Experience  in  teaching. 

(1)  In  secondary  schools. 

(2)  In  universities. 

(3)  In  colleges. 

d)  Fairness  in  the  application  of  scholastic 
standards. 

e)  Knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  history. 

f)  Ideal  of  teaching — that  of  the  college  or  of 
the  university? 

g)  Grasp  of  the  relation  of  the  teacher’s  own 
department  to  others  and  to  the  college. 

3)  Scholastic. 

a)  General  education. 

How  many  are  graduates  of  the  college? 

b)  Special  training. 

c)  Scholarship. 
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d)  Attitude  toward  advanced  study  and  re- 
search. 

(1)  Time  spent  in  it. 

(2)  Results — publications,  etc. 

(3)  Membership  and  offices  in  learned  so- 
cieties. 

4)  Extra-academic  interests  and  activities. 

The  work  of  teachers. 

What  is  the  normal  or  average  amount  of  service  rendered 
to  the  college  in  the  several  ranks : 
a.  In  teaching? 

Ascertain,  year  by  year,  the  facts  regarding  depart- 
ments and  individual  teachers. 

1)  In  each  department: 

a)  The  number  of  “instruction  units”  given 

each  semester. 

(This  equals,  for  each  class,  the  number  of 
members  of  the  class  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  the  course  meets.) 

b)  The  number  of  teachers  in  full  charge  of 
classes  or  sections. 

c)  The  number  of  assistants  not  in  charge  of 
classes. 

(1)  Graduates. 

(2)  Undergraduates. 

d)  The  use  made  of  the  assistants,  graduate 
and  undergraduate. 

(1)  Direction  of  laboratory  work? 

(2)  In  charge  of  quizzes  or  conferences? 

(3)  Reading  themes  or  exercises? 

(4)  Grading  test  and  examination  papers? 

2)  Of  individual  teachers: 

a)  The  total  number  of  instruction  units  given. 

b)  The  number  of  different  courses  given,  with 
the  hours  per  week  in  each. 

c)  The  number  of  courses  repeated  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  from  year  to  year? 

d)  The  number  of  hours  of  class-room  exer- 
cises. 
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(1)  Lectures. 

(a)  Number  per  week. 

(b)  Instruction  units. 

(2)  Recitations. 

(a)  Number  per  week. 

(b)  Instruction  points. 

(c)  How  many  of  these  recitations 
are  “repetitions”? 

e)  The  number  of  hours  of  laboratory  work 
(counting  only  such  time  as  the  teacher  is 
actually  in  charge  of  the  work  of  a class  or 
section). 

(1)  Hours  per  week. 

(2)  Instruction  units. 

f)  Conference  with  students. 

(1)  Office  hours,  and  other  time  devoted 
to  voluntary  consultations — average 
number  of  hours  per  week. 

(2)  Required  conferences. 

(a)  Number  of  hours  per  week. 

(b)  Instruction  units. 

g)  Correction  of  written  work. 

(1)  Themes,  exercises,  etc. 

(a)  Number  per  semester. 

(b)  Total  time  required  for  read- 
ing. 

(2)  Test  examination  papers,  number  per 
semester. 

li)  Other  work  connected  with  teaching — prep- 
aration of  lessons,  writing  lectures,  prepar- 
ing illustrative  material,  laboratory  mater- 
ial, etc. — average  number  of  hours  per  week. 
3)  Of  individual  assistants  not  in  charge  of  classes, 
find  facts  corresponding  to  c),  d),  e),  f)  of  the  in- 
dividual teacher’s  work, 
b.  In  other  college  duties? 

In  the  same  report  information  may  be  secured  con- 
cerning: 


1)  Committee  service. 

Of  the  individual  teachers,  learn: 

a)  Number  of  committee  memberships  held. 

b)  Meetings  attended  per  semester. 

c)  Time  consumed  in  meetings. 

d)  Further  time  required  in  such  service. 

2)  Outside  representation  of  college. 

3)  Any  additional  service,  administrative,  disciplin- 
ary, proctorial,  or  other. 

c.  Outside  work — writing,  lecturing,  teaching,  preaching, 
etc.  Is  such  work  necessary  to  supplement  the  income 
received  from  the  college? 

The  conduct  of  teaching. 

a.  The  curriculum. 

1)  General  arrangement  of  courses. 

a)  Are  courses  generally  planned  with  a view  to 
the  student’s  pursuing  each  subject  through- 
out the  year,  or  through  the  semester  only? 
If  the  former,  is  credit  ever  given  for  less 
than  the  full  year’s  work? 

b)  Is  the  number  of  weekly  recitations  uniform 
throughout  the  curriculum,  as,  e.g.  three  or 
five,  or  does  it  vary?  If  the  latter,  does  any 
one  number  seem  generally  better  than  the 
others? 

2)  The  system  of  required  studies. 

a)  Is  it  planned  to  accomplish  a definite  end  or 
ends?  What  are  they? 

b)  What  courses  or  subjects  are  required? 
Are  they  intrinsically  fitted  to  secure  the 
ends  desired? 

c)  Do  they  cover  a sufficient  range  of  subjects? 

d)  Are  they  so  taught  as  to  make  the  system 
effective  and  satisfactory? 

3)  The  body  of  elective  courses. 

a)  Are  they  kept  within  proper  college  range? 

b)  Are  they  sufficiently  correlated? 
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c)  Do  they  keep  needs  of  students  primarily  in 
view — avoiding  excess  of  minutiae  and  un- 
duly recondite  matter  of  all  sorts? 

d)  Are  there  enough  outline  courses? 

e)  Is  there  enough  vocational  training? 

f)  Are  courses  in  physical  and  manual  training 
included,  expressly  designed,  among  other  ob- 
jects, to  aid  in  symmetrical  intellectual  de- 
velopment? 

4)  Graduate  courses. 

a)  Are  any  courses  open  only  to  graduates? 
What  are  they? 

b)  What  courses  are  intended  primarily  for 
graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates? 

c)  To  what  extent  do  research  and  the  writing  of 
theses  characterize  the  work  of  graduate 
courses? 

5)  Summer  courses. 

a)  How  many  courses  of  college  grade  are  of- 
fered? 

b)  How  many  courses  are  offered,  without  cred- 
it, primarily  for  teachers,  dealing  with  ma- 
terial below  or  outside  the  range  of  college 
work? 

c)  Are  courses  primarily  for  teachers  given  with 
credit? 

d)  Is  any  graduate  work  offered  in  the  summer? 
b.  The  classes. 

1)  The  size  of  classes. 

Are  they  small  enough  to  allow  the  most  effect- 
ive work? 

a)  What  is  the  average  size  of  classes  through- 
out the  institution? 

b)  What  is  the  maximum  number  enrolled  in 
one  class  or  section?  The  minimum? 

c)  In  each  department: 

(1)  What  is  the  enrolment  of  each  class? 
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(2)  What  is  the  average  for  the  depart- 
ment? 

(3)  How  does  the  average  compare  with 
that  of  other  departments  and  of  the 
institution? 

(4)  If  the  average  is  high  is  reduction  by 
readjustment  within  the  department 
feasible? 

2)  The  direction  of  the  work  of  classes. 

a)  Is  good  order  uniformly  maintained  in  all 
classes? 

b)  Is  strict  attention  to  the  work  in  hand  insist- 
ed upon? 

c)  Are  effective  means  employed  to  secure  reg- 
ularity and  system  in  the  work  of  students? 

d)  Are  the  exercises,  tests,  etc.,  generally  read 
and  graded  by  the  teacher  who  gives  the  in- 
struction? 

e)  Is  any  effort  made  to  secure  uniformity  in 
grading  by  different  teachers? 

f)  Are  all  written  exercises  returned  to  the 
students  and  used  as  a means  of  further 
teaching  of  the  points  involved? 

g)  Is  ample  opportunity  afforded  for  private 
conference  between  the  teacher,  or  an  as- 
sistant, and  the  students,  on  the  work  of 
the  course? 

4)  Informal  instruction. 

a)  To  what  extent  are  lecturers  brought  from 
other  places  to  speak  upon  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  college? 

b)  Are  lecturers  also  brought  to  speak  upon 
other  than  academic  topics,  especially  such 
as  relate  to  the  problems  and  progress  of  the 
outside  world? 
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D.  Student  Work  and  Life. 

Are  all  the  conditions  wholesome  and  conducive  to  earnest 
work? 

1.  The  number  of  students. 

The  size  of  the  college  has  much  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  influence  it  exerts, 
a.  The  membership  of  each  college  class. 

1)  Its  original  membership. 

2)  Accessions  from  other  institutions. 

3)  Total  loss  since  matriculation. 

Constant  and  heavy  annual  loss  is  of  course  in- 
dicative of  imperfect  conditions. 

4)  Causes  of  loss. 

2.  The  work  of  students. 

a.  Their  scholastic  ideals — intellectual  conscience. 

1)  Attitude  toward  scholarship? 

2)  Time  spent  in  study — average  number  of  hours 
per  week? 

3)  Regularity  of  class  attendance? 

4)  Ambition  for  distinction  in  scholarship? 

a)  Prevalence? 

b)  Effect  upon  choice  of  courses? 

c)  Effect  upon  honesty  of  work? 

5)  Does  their  scholarship  in  required  courses  com- 
pare favorably,  on  the  whole,  with  that  in  courses 
of  their  own  choosing. 

b.  Studies — range  and  consistency  of  elections. 

1)  Are  courses  generally  chosen  in  accordance  with 

some  definite,  serious  purpose? 

2)  Do  they,  as  a result,  form  coherent,  well-balanced 
groups? 

3)  Ground  covered — is  it  too  broad  or  too  narrow? 

4)  To  what  extent  does  the  reputation  of  courses  or 
teachers  for  difficulty  seem  to  affect  the  students’ 
choices? 

5)  To  what  extent  are  extra-scholastic  subjects — mu- 
sic, drawing,  painting,  etc. — included  in  the  work 
of  students? 

6)  How  largely  does  any  “vocational”  work  appeal  to 
students? 
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3.  Other  student  activities — amount,  effect  upon  scholarship, 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  students. 

a.  Intellectual. 

1)  Literary  societies. 

2)  Contests  in  oratory  and  debate. 

3)  Newspaper  correspondence. 

4)  Editorial  work  on  college  papers,  annuals,  etc. 

5)  Theatricals. 

G)  Religious  and  philanthropic  work — the  Christian 
associations,  social  settlement  work,  teaching, 
preaching,  etc. 

b.  Musical. 

1)  College  glee  club. 

2)  Band,  mandolin  club,  orchestra,  etc. 

3)  Choir  and  chorus  work,  etc. 

c.  Physical. 

1)  For  self-support. 

2)  In  athletics. 

a)  Intercollegiate. 

b)  Interclass. 

c)  On  “scrub”  teams,  etc. 

3)  Recreation,  indoors  and  out. 

a)  Use  of  the  gymnasium. 

b)  Walking,  riding,  skating,  golf,  tennis,  etc. 

d.  Social. 

Parties,  dances,  receptions,  visiting,  and  other  forms 
of  social  intercourse. 

e.  Amusements. 

Theater  and  opera,  billiards,  pool,  etc.  How  much  in- 
dulgence is  there  in  undesirable  forms  of  amusement? 

4.  The  environment. 

a.  The  college  town. 

1)  Its  population. 

2)  Location  of  the  college  in  it. 

3)  Relations  between  town  and  college. 

b.  The  housing  and  boarding  of  students. 

1)  Adequacy  of  available  accommodations. 
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How  large  a proportion  of  the  students  live  in: 

a)  College  halls? 

b)  Private  dormitories? 

c)  Fraternity  homes? 

d)  Private  boarding-houses? 

e)  Homes  of  private  families? 

2)  What  is  the  sanitary  state  of  the  boarding-houses, 
especially  as  regards  drainage,  cleanliness,  ven- 
tilation, heating  and  lighting? 

3)  Quality  of  food,  service,  etc.? 

4)  Social  influence  of  the  surroundings  and  life? 

c.  Health  of  students. 

1)  How  much  time  is  lost  from  classes  through  ill- 
ness? 

2)  Causes  of  illness. 

What  proportion  of  illness  and  loss  of  time  is 
due  to: 

a)  Over-study? 

b)  Lack  of  exercise? 

c)  Dissipation? 

d)  Exposure  through  careless  dressing? 

e)  Patronage  of  restaurants,  candy-shops,  etc.? 

f)  Poor  ventilation  and  inadequate  heating  of 
rooms? 

g)  Bad  lighting? 

h)  Defective  water  supply? 

i)  Injuries  received  in  athletic  contests? 

d.  Social  conditions. 

1)  Social  classes  represented  in  the  student  body? 

2)  Are  there  any  general  defects  or  peculiarities  due 
to  lack  of  early  advantages? 

3)  Social  temper  of  student  body? 

a)  Reception  of  newcomers? 

b)  Attitude  toward  self-supporting  students? 

c)  What  organizations  exist  for  social  purposes? 
Include: 

(1)  College  classes  as  social  bodies. 

(2)  Social  work  of  the  Christian  associa- 
tions. 
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(3)  Fraternities  or  other  clubs. 

(4)  Other  groups  of  more  or  less  social 
nature. 

d)  Relations  between  men  and  women — friend- 
ly, or  hostile? 

e)  Relations  between  fraternity  and  non-fratern- 
ity students? 

e.  Moral  and  religious  atmosphere. 

1)  Attitude  towrard  law,  collegiate  and  civic,  as 
shown,  e.g.,  by  the  amount  or  the  absence  of  haz- 
ing, “swiping,”  rowdyism,  etc.? 

2)  Honesty  in  class-room  work? 

3)  Prevalence  of  a spirit  of  fair  play  in  games? 

4)  Prevalence  of  betting  and  other  forms  of  gambling? 

5)  Conscientiousness  in  carrying  out  contracts  and 
other  engagements? 

6)  Membership  in  associations  of  a moral,  philan- 
thropic or  religious  nature.  ' 

a)  The  Christian  Associations? 

b)  Other  organizations? 

7)  Church  membership  and  attendance? 

f.  Literary,  musical  and  artistic  advantages. 

What  does  the  college  or  the  town  offer  to  students 
by  wray  of: 

1)  Lectures,  addresses  and  sermons  by  distinguished 
men? 

2)  Plays  by  good  companies? 

3)  Literary  societies? 

4)  Concerts  and  opera? 

5)  Art  museums,  exhibitions,  etc.? 

The  cost  of  student  life. 

What  is  the  actual  necessary  expense  each  year? 

a.  For  instruction? 

b.  Lodging? 

c.  Board? 

d.  Books,  stationery,  etc.? 

e.  Laundry? 

f.  Other  expenses? 
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III.  The  Cost  of  the  College  and  its  Operation 

Here  is  involved  the  general  question  of  economy  and  effect- 
iveness in  the  financial  management  of  the  college.  At  least 
the  following  topics  should  be  considered: 

A.  The  Organization  of  Financial  Administration 

(p.  194). 

B.  The  Capital  of  the  College  (p.  194). 

C.  Augmenting  its  Resources  (p.  19G). 

D.  The  Annual  Income  (p.  197). 

E.  The  Annual  Expenditure  (p.  197). 

F.  Analysis  of  Expenditure  (p.  199). 

G.  Elimination  of  Waste  (p.  200). 

A.  The  Organization  of  Administration. 

Are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  so  assigned  as  to  secure  the 
best  results?  What  share  in  them  have: 

1.  The  trustees? 

2.  The  executive  committee? 

3.  Officers  of  the  college? 

4.  The  faculty? 

B.  The  Capital  Invested. 

1.  The  endowment  fund. 

a.  The  total  amount  of  endowment. 

b.  How  is  it  invested? 

1)  Stocks  and  bonds,  market  value? 

2)  Notes  and  mortgages,  market  value? 

3)  Loans  otherwise  secured? 

4)  Real  estate,  productive  (except  college  halls  and 

dormitories),  estimated  value? 

5)  Real  estate,  unproductive? 

G)  Cash  in  banks? 

c.  The  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
different  forms  of  investment. 

2.  The  Indebtedness  of  the  College. 

To  what  extent  is  the  endowment  offset  by  indebtedness? 
What  policy  is  pursued  in  dealing  with  indebtedness? 
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The  equipment. 

Is  it  adequate  to  present  needs,  and  capable  of  ready  ex- 
pansion with  the  growth  of  the  college? 

a.  The  buildings  (with  estimated  value). 

1)  Recitation  halls. 

• 2)  Library  buildings. 

3)  Laboratories. 

4)  Observatories. 

5)  Museum  buildings. 

6)  Administration  buildings. 

7)  Chapel. 

8)  Dormitories. 

9)  Gymnasia. 

10)  Social  centers  (“Union,”  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Men’s  Build 
ing,  etc.). 

11)  Other  buildings. 

b.  Libraries  (with  estimated  value). 

1 ) Number  of  volumes,  exclusive  of  state  and  na- 

tional documents? 

2)  Number  of  volumes  of  state  and  national  docu- 

ments? 

3)  Number  of  pamphlets? 

4)  Number  of  periodicals  regularly  taken? 

a)  Literary,  scientific  and  professional? 

b)  General  and  popular? 

5)  Departmental  libraries — number  and  volumes? 

c.  Laboratory  equipment  and  apparatus  (with  estimated 
value). 

1)  Chemistry. 

2)  Physics. 

3)  Astronomy. 

4)  Botany. 

5)  Zoology. 

6)  Geology. 

7)  Psychology. 

8)  Civil  engineering. 

9)  Other  departments. 

d.  Museums  (with  estimated  value). 

1)  Scientific. 
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2)  Art  and  archaeology. 

3)  Other  collections. 

e.  Gymnastic  apparatus. 

f.  Heating,  lighting  and  power  plants,  including  equip- 
ment (with  estimated  value). 

g.  Vivaria,  conservatories,  etc. 

h.  Printing  plants  (with  estimated  value). 

i.  Grounds  (with  estimated  value). 

1)  Campus. 

2)  Athletic  fields. 

3)  Arboretum,  botanical  gardens,  etc. 

4)  Other  grounds.  v 

C.  Methods  of  Augmenting  Resources. 

Are  they  so  directed  as  to  be  permanently  and  increasingly 
effective?  Are  judicious  efforts  made  to  guide  resulting  bene- 
factions toward  the  objects  that  will  benefit  the  college  most? 
Methods  in  use  include: 

1.  Direct  appeal  to  friends  of  the  college,  philanthropists, 
legislatures,  religious  organizations,  etc. 

a.  By  the  president,  the  president’s  assistant,  or  other 
officers. 

b.  By  the  financial  agent,  secretary,  or  manager. 

c.  By  trustees,  as  a body  and  individually. 

d.  By  members  of  the  faculty. 

e.  By  “advisory  committees,”  consisting  of  alumni,  trus- 
tees and  other  friends. 

2.  Organization  and  development  of  a “living  endowment 
union.” 

3.  Creation  of  a tradition  in  favor  of  alumni  benefactions 
by  classes,  as  at  certain  anniversaries  of  graduation. 

4.  Policy  of  fullest  publicity  concerning  finances  of  the  col- 
lege. 

5.  Prevention  of  waste  in  expenditure. 

6.  Scrupulous  observance  of  the  conditions  of  all  gifts  ac- 
cepted, and  maintenance  of  the  identity  of  all  funds  once 
established. 
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7.  Maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  all  past  donors, 
especially,  reporting  to  them  the  use  and  results  of  their 
benefactions. 

8.  General  policy  of  publicity  regarding  all  the  affairs  of  the 
college. 

D.  Annual  Income  of  the  College. 

What  amount  is  realized  from  each  of  the  various  sources? 

1.  From  endowment. 

What  is  the  actual  income  from  each  class  of  invest- 
ments, and  the  rate  per  cent  realized  upon  its  market 
value?  Is  it  a fair  return  upon  the  investment? 

a.  Stocks  and  bonds? 

b.  Notes  and  mortgages? 

c.  Other  loans? 

d.  Real  estate  (except  dormitories),  less  taxes? 

e.  Cash  in  banks? 

Note.  Scientific  study  of  fluctuations  in  these  incomes,  and  their 
causes,  will  of  course  be  of  great  value  in  helping  to  an- 
ticipate and  eliminate  them. 

2.  From  appropriations  by  legislatures? 

3.  From  student  fees? 

a.  Regular  tuitions? 

b.  Laboratory,  gymnasium,  and  other  special  fees? 

c.  Diplomas? 

d.  Fines  for  late  registration,  absences,  reexaminations, 
etc.? 

4.  From  dormitories,  dining  halls,  etc.,  (net  income)? 

Is  this  part  of  the  income  carefully  analyzed  to  prevent 
loss  at  some  points  and  overcharge  at  others? 

5.  From  rentals  of  college  buildings,  lecture  rooms,  etc.? 

6.  From  annual  dues  of  the  “living  endowment  union?” 

From  other  sources? 

E.  Annual  Expenditure. 

What  amounts  are  paid  annually  for: 

1.  Salaries? 

a.  Of  administrators,  including  proper  proportion  for  all 
part-time  service? 
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b.  Of  teachers,  including  any  payments  for  part  time? 

c.  Of  assistants,  readers,  and  other  aids  of  instructional 
force? 

d.  Of  the  library  force  (except  stenographers)? 

e.  Of  clerical  assistants  throughout  the  college? 

1)  Of  officers? 

2)  Of  teachers? 

3)  Of  librarians? 

2.  Appropriations  to  libraries,  departments,  etc.? 

a.  What  is  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  library? 

b.  What  amounts  are  paid  annually  to  the  various  depart- 
ments for  equipment,  maintenance,  etc.,  of  apparatus? 

c.  Are  departments  that  have  no  such  regular  expense 
provided  with  an  annual  appropriation  for  incidental 
expense  ? 

3.  Supplies? 

The  term  is  here  broadly  used,  to  include: 

a.  Stationery,  printing,  postage,  etc.? 

b.  College  publications? 

c.  Telephone,  telegraph,  etc.? 

4.  Maintenance  of  plant? 

a.  Heat  and  light? 

b.  Pay  of  janitors,  carpenters,  etc.? 

c.  Alterations,  repairs,  furnishings,  etc.? 

d.  Care  of  grounds? 

i 

e.  Miscellaneous  expense? 

5.  Taxes? 

6.  Insurance? 

7.  Advertising? 

8.  Outside  representation? 

Expenses  of  official  representatives  to: 

a.  Meetings  of  alumni  of  the  college? 

b.  Meetings  of  officials  of  colleges,  universities  and  sec- 
ondary schools? 

c.  Meetings  of  associations  of  scholars  and  teachers? 

d.  Celebrations  of  other  colleges  and  universities? 

0.  Entertainment  of  alumni,  guests,  etc.? 

10.  Miscellaneous  expenditures? 
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Analysis  of  Expenditure. 

Is  a careful,  comparative  study  of  the  expense  account  con- 
stantly going  on,  with  a view  to  securing  everywhere  a maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  and  economy?  Is  the  cost  of  needed  advances 
studied  in  the  same  way  to  secure  ways  and  means  of  making 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment?  Some  of  the  topics  are: 

1.  What  is  the  total  annual  cost  of  operation? 

2.  What  is  the  ratio  of  each  class  of  costs  to  this  total? 
Very  low  ratios  probably  indicate  ineffective  work.  Ex- 
tremely high  costs  suggest  the  possibility  of  some  re- 
arrangement in  the  interest  of  economy ; hut  they  may 
show  that  in  these  directions  the  college  regards  fine  re- 
sults as  worthy  of  a high  price.  Consider  the  costs  of : 

a.  Instruction. 

b.  Administration. 

c.  Maintenance  of  plant. 

d.  Advertising  (all  forms),  canvass  for  students,  etc. 

e.  Miscellaneous. 

3.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  these  ratios  in  recent 
years? 

4.  Justification  of  changes — does  the  growth  of  the  college 
fully  warrant  them? 

5.  What  are  the  ratios  of  the  various  classes  of  costs  to  each 
other? 

6.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  these  ratios  in  recent 
years? 

7.  Do  these  changes  reveal  disproportionate  increase  or  de- 
crease in  any  particular  class  of  expenses? 

8.  What  is  the  total  annual  cost  to  the  college  of  the  educa- 
tion of  each  student?  (Divide  the  entire  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  college  by  the  total  number  of  students.) 

a.  What  part  of  this  result  represents: 

1)  The  cost  of  the  student’s  instruction? 

2)  His  share  of  the  expense  of  administration,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  office  help,  supplies,  etc.? 

3)  His  share  of  the  expense  of  libraries,  laborator- 
ies and  other  material  aids  to  instruction? 

4)  His  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
physical  plant,  and  further  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditure? 
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b.  What  part  of  the  cost  is  met  by: 

1)  The  student’s  tuition  fee? 

2)  His  proportionate  part  of  the  income  from  em 
dowment? 

3)  Income  from  other  sources? 

c.  Compare  all  the  items  in  a and  b with  similar  figures 
from  other  colleges. 

9.  What  is  the  cost  per  hour  of  instruction  of  each  student 
in  each  department  throughout  the  college? 

G.  Elimination  of  Waste. 

1.  In  expenditure. 

Some  methods  that  have  proved  valuable: 

a.  Adoption  of  carefully  considered  budget,  submitted  in 
ample  time  for  private  study  before  being  put  upon 
its  passage. 

1)  By  the  faculty,  council,  or  senate. 

2)  By  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trus- 

tees. 

3)  By  the  board  of  trustees. 

b.  Close  supervision  of  expenditure  within  budget  allow- 
ances. 

1)  Bills  payable  only  through  the  treasurer’s  office. 

2)  Bills  payable  only  upon  submission  of  carefully 

itemized  accounts.  » 

3)  Careful  record  of  the  state  of  the  account  for 
each  allowance,  kept  on  the  stubs  of  his  book  of 
vouchers  by  each  person  in  charge  of  an  allow- 
ance. 

c.  Checks  upon  easy  authorization  of  expenditure  out- 
side of  budget  allowances. 

1)  Attitude  of  executive  committee. 

2)  Requirement  of  ratification  of  all  such  expendi- 
ture by  the  board  of  trustees. 

d.  Submission  of  a monthly  balance  sheet  by  the  treas- 
urer to  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trus- 

✓ tees,  and  comparison  with  similar  documents  for 

preceding  years. 
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e.  Establishment  of  a central  purchasing  bureau  for  .the 
entire  college. 

f.  Employment  of  a competent  manager  of  all  the  busi- 
ness side  of  the  college,  and  entrusting  to  him  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  expenditure  as  a whole. 

g.  Publication  of  a complete,  record  of  the  college  expen- 
diture. 

h.  Impressing  upon  all  officers,  teachers  and  committees 
the  need  of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  expenditure. 

2.  In  time  of  officers  and  teachers,  through  insufficient  cler- 
ical assistance,  inadequate  offices,  lack  of  time-saving 
devices,  etc. 

3.  In  service;  as,  for  example: 

a)  In  lighting  and  heating. 

b)  By  laborers. 

4.  In  use  and  care  of  property. 

a)  Are  all  buildings,  rooms,  apparatus,  etc.,  made  to 
yield  the  highest  amount  of  service  consistent  with 
efficiency? 

b)  Is  all  property  so  cared  for  as  to  be  always  readily 
available  and  at  the  highest  point  of  effectiveness? 

4.  In  care  of  property. 

5.  In  use  of  supplies. 

6.  Through  failure  to  control  and  direct  the  expansion  of  the 
college. 

This  is  illustrated,  for  instance,  by: 

a.  Lack  of  a general  plan  for  the  location  of  new  build- 
ings, the  arrangement  of  grounds,  etc. 

. In  excessive  charges  to  students. 

There  is  sometimes  need  of  college  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  to  prevent  overcharge  to  students  for  such 
necessities  as: 

a.  Board  and  rooms. 

b.  Books  and  supplies. 
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APPENDIX  II 
Blank  Forms 

rJ  o carry  out  with  any  considerable  degree  of  completeness  the 
plans  suggested  or  implied  in  this  outline  there  would  be  needed,  be- 
sides the  usual  permanent  records  of  the  trustees,  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  faculty,  and  the  stated  reports  of  the  officers, 
two  sets  or  series  of  blank  forms,  one  primarily  for  reports,  the 
other  for  permanent  records.  Reports  would  be  needed  for: 

1.  I he  alumni,  or  other  persons  reporting  upon  alumni,  as, 
for  example: 

a.  Reports  of  the  alumni  themselves  upon  such  topics 
as  graduate,  prolessiomal  or  technical  studies  pursued  by  them; 
positions  held;  earnings;  literary  work  and  productions;  participa- 
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tion  in  social,  political,  philanthropic,  and  religious  movements, 
etc. 

b.  Reports  from  universities,  and  from  professional  and 
technical  schools,  on  the  scholarship  of  alumni  enrolled  in  them, 
scholarships  and  other  honors  taken,  influence  and  standing  in  the 
student  body,  etc. 

c.  Reports  of  employers,  of  business  and  social  acquain- 
tances, etc.,  upon  other  than  scholastic  qualities  of  the  graduates. 

d.  Reports  of  graduates  of  from  two  to  ten  years’  stand- 
ing, on  their  judgment  of  the  curriculum,  the  standards,  teaching, 
administration,  etc. 

2.  Officers  of  the  college. 

Such  reports  of  officers  as  are  required  at  stated  times  but  not  pub- 
lished in  the  documents  of  the  college  might  well  he  made  on  blanks 
of  uniform  size  and  shape,  for  convenience  in  filing  and  subsequent 
study.  Even  where  the  facts  are  to  be  published  later,  there  will 
often  be  a marked  gain  in  the  use  of  uniform  blanks  in  gathering 
the  information. 

3.  Standing  committees  of  the  faculty. 

a.  Reports  of  important  studies,  actions,  etc.,  the  rec- 
ords of  which  are  to  be  preserved  without  publication,  in  a form 
convenient  for  future  reference. 

b.  Annual  reports  of  the  entire  work  of  the  committees. 

4.  Teachers  in  the  college. 

a.  Statistics  of  the  work  of  teachers,  departments,  etc. 

b.  Reports  on  the  work  of  students,  supplementary  to 
the  customary  reports  of  marks  given  in  the  courses,  which  should 
probably  continue  to  be  reported  separately. 

c.  Annual  reports  of  the  departments  and  of  individual 
teachers.  Where  these  are  not  to  be  published,  they  might  well  be 
submitted  in  uniform  style,  so  as  to  he  filed  readily  without  the  ex- 
pense of  transcription. 

5.  Students  in  the  college. 

Reports  of  students  would  he  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  an- 
swers to  questionnaires  addressed  to  them  by  officers,  committees, 
and  the  faculty.  They  would  deal  with  such  topics  as : 

a.  The  student's  judgment  of  the  curriculum,  teaching 
and  teachers,  standards,  marking,  etc. ; time  spent  upon  studies,  etc. 

b.  The  student’s  relation  to  outside  activities;  the  time 
spent  in  them,  advantage  derived,  effect  upon  study,  etc. 

c.  Life  in  the  college  town ; quality  of  lodging,  board, 

surroundings;  social  conditions,  opportunities,  etc. 

d.  The  student’s  personal  history;  his  antecedents,  edu- 
cation, home  life,  aptitudes,  ideals,  ambitions,  etc. 

Most  of  the  reports  suggested  above  will  also  serve  the  purpose 
of  permanent  records;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  gather  into 
small  compass  the  results  of  any  class  of  them,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  provide  a special  set  of  record  blanks  for  the  puipose. 
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To  the  President: 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report 
as  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  covering  the  year  1908-09. 

That  portion  of  the  report  which  has  reference  to  the  admis- 
sion of  students  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  this  year 
be  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences (see  page  2S5). 

Owing  to  the  extra  force  of  clerks  at  work  upon  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue,  the  rooms  assigned  for  the  work  of 
this  office  were  overcrowded  during  a large  part  of  the  year.  At 
the  middle  of  May,  however,  when  the  printed  copies  of  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Anniversary  Catalogue  were  received  from  the  printer, 
it  became  necessary  to  open  up  a separate  office  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  catalogues.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Met- 
calf, a large  room  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Spear  Laboratory  was 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  removal  of  the  extra  clerks  from 
this  office  allowed  the  Secretary  to  resume  his  former  office  quar- 
ters. It  was,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that  the  announce- 
ment was  received  of  the  possibility  of  a new  office  building  as  a 
part  of  the  new  Half-Million  Fund;  it  would  be  a great  misfortune 
if  the  College  offices  should  be  kept  much  longer  in  the  present 
building,  with  its  great  fire  risk,  and  ill-adapted  to  administration 
purposes. 
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The  material  in  this  report  will  be  grouped  under  two  mam 
heads,  as  follows: 

I.  Publications 

II*  Official  Records  and  Statistics 

I.  PUBLICATIONS 

BULLETIN  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

The  Bulletin  of  Oberlin  College  included  the  following  num- 
bers during  the  college  year  of  1908-09: 

No.  44.  Student  Directory  for  1908-09.  October  10,  1908. 

No.  45.  Annual  Reports  for  1907-08.  November  30,  1908. 

No.  46.  Annual  Catalogue  for  1908-09,  preliminary  edition. 
January  25.  1909. 

No.  47.  Summer  Session  Catalogue.  February  20,  1909. 

No.  48.  Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  March  5, 
1909. 

No.  49.  Physical  Training  for  Men  at  Oberlin  College.  April 
28,  1909. 

No.  50.  Catalogue  of  Oberlin  Academy.  June  15,  1909. 

No.  51.  Annual  Catalogue  for  1908-09,  final  edition.  June  25, 
1909. 

No.  52.  Catalogue  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  July  26, 
1909. 

No.  53.  Suggestions  to  Students  Upon  the  Construction  of 
Courses  of  Study.  August  20,  1909. 

Of  the  above,  No.  45,  the  Annual  Reports,  was  mailed  to  all 
alumni.  Many  of  the  alumni  receive  copies  of  the  annual  cata- 
logue also.  The  College  expects  to  send  catalogues  to  all  graduates 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  to  any  other  graduates  who  desire  to  re- 
ceive these  annual  publications. 

Bulletin  No.  49  was  a reprint  of  a similar  publication  issued  in 
1907-08,  containing  descriptions  of  the  equipment  of  the  Men’s  Gym- 
nasium and  of  the  athletic  fields;  together  with  illustrations  and 
athletic  records.  It  was  an  attractive  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  and 
was  distributed  primarily  to  the  young  men  of  graduating  classes 
in  the  high  schools.  The  total  cost  of  this  pamphlet  was  $225,  the 
edition  being  5,000. 
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Bulletin  No.  53,  “Suggestions  to  Students  Upon  the  Construc- 
tion of  Courses  of  Study,”  was  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fac- 
ulty to  assist  students  to  make  more  intelligent  elections  of  courses 
of  study.  The  pamphlet  contained  four  pages  of  general  sugges- 
tions to  be  borne  in  mind  by  students,  together  with  tables  of  re- 
quired” studies,  and  an  explanation  of  the  science  requirement; 
following  this  introductory  matter,  the  pamphlet  contained  eight- 
een suggested  outlines  of  cultural  courses,  and  thirty-six  outlines 
of  vocational  courses.  All  members  of  the  Faculty  were  cordially 
invited  by  the  Committee  to  furnish  outlines  of  suggested  courses. 
The  preparation  of  the  material  for  this  bulletin  was  in  the  charge 
of  the  Committee  on  Course,  Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan,  Chairman. 
When  finally  printed  the  edition  numbered  twelve  hundred  copies, 
and  the  total  cost  to  the  College  of  the  preliminary  proofs  and  of 
the  final  printing  was  $357.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  students  who 
had  been  enrolled  in  the  College  during  the  year  1908-09,  omitting 
those  who  graduated  in  June,  1909;  also  to  all  prospective  students 
whose  entrance  papers  were  received  prior  to  September  12,  1909. 

THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  CATALOGUE 

The  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniver- 
sary Catalogue,  together  with  the  printing  and  distribution  of  this 
publication,  has  constituted  the  largest  single  piece  of  work  which 
has  ever  been  undertaken  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  The  general 
catalogues  previously  issued  by  the  College  have  contained  the 
names  of  graduates  and  teachers;  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary 
Catalogue  wras  the  first  catalogue  issued  by  Oberlin  College  con- 
taining the  names  of  non-graduates,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  cata- 
logues cf  this  kind  issued  by  any  American  college  or  university. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  preface  of  the  catalogue,  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  editors  were  very  great;  in  a great  majority  of 
cases  there  was  at  the  outset  practically  no  information  whatever 
with  reference  to  the  students  from  the  time  they  had  left  the  in- 
stitution. Especial  inquiries  were  made  with  reference  to  each 
former  student,  and  when  the  present  addresses  were  secured  re- 
quests were  mailed  to  the  former  students,  asking  for  reports;  in 
many  cases  second  requests  were  required.  Concerning  former 
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students  now  living  an  effort  was  made  to  include  some  personal 
data,  the  record  of-  enrolment  at  Oberlin,  degrees  and  diplomas 
conferred  by  Oberlin  and  other  institutions,  special  honors  re- 
ceived, civil  offices  held,  present  profession  or  occupation,  and 
postoffice  address.  Much  material  of  general  interest  to  the  Col- 
lege was  collected  which  could  not  be  included  in  the  catalogue, 
and  this  supplementary  material  has  been  carefully  filed  for  office 
reference. 

The  work  upon  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue  began 
in  1906.  Under  date  of  April  26,  1906,  the  Prudential  Committee 
authorized  the  completion  of  the  card  catalogue  of  former  students; 
and  under  date  of  August  4,  1906.  the  Committee  authorized  the  ex- 
penses which  might  be  incurred  in  securing  the  present  addresses 
of  former  students.  The  preliminary  work  was  well  started  by 
October,  1906.  Four  bulletins  of  inquiry  were  issued  in  the  effort 
to  secure  addresses  of  non-graduate  students.  The  preparation  of 
material  for  the  catalogue  continued  through  the  entire  years  of 
1907  and  1908.  The  actual  printing  of  the  catalogue  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  and  the  first  printed  copies  were  delivered  by  the 
printer  on  May  10,  1909. 

The  catalogue  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  6,000  copies,  3,500 
bound  in  cloth  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  copy,  and  2,500 
bound  in  paper  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  copy.  To  date 
subscriptions  have  been  received  for  3,529  copies,  and  these  have 
been  delivered  to  the  subscribers. 

The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions, a preliminary  section  of  184  pages,  and  the  catalogue  proper 
1,187  pages.  The  preliminary  section  contains  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  an  historical  summary,  statements  of  endowment  funds  and 
other  assets,  historical  accounts  of  the  buildings  which  have  been 
used  for  college  purposes  from  the  beginning,  statistics  of  attend- 
ance of  students,  and  a complete  list  of  the  teachers  and  officers. 

The  second  section  contains  the  names  of  the  35,682  students 
who  had  been  in  attendance  from  the  beginning  of  the  College  to 
and  including  the  college  year  of  1907-08.  No  names  of  students 
who  enrolled  after  June,  1908,  were  listed  in  this  catalogue.  The 
original  authority  for  the  names  included  in  the  catalogue  has  been 
the  year-by-year  catalogues  issued  by  the  College.  To  this  section 
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of  the  catalogue  there  was  added,  a Finding  List  for  Marrieu 
Women. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue  was 
$17,991.89,  divided  as  follows: 


For  the  collection  of  information,  salaries  of  clerks, 
preliminary  bulletins  and  other  printing,  postage,  and 

so  on  . . * 3 

Printing  

Distribution— expressage,  postage,  and  so  on 


11,013.30 

5,200.00 

1,178.59 


Total  $ 17,991.89 

These  expenses  have  been  borne  by  the  College  as  follows: 

Charged  in  the  year  1906-07 $ 2,386.50 

Charged  in  the  year  1907-08 5,686.08 

Charged  in  the  year  1908-09 8,719.31 

Carried  over  to  the  year  1909-10 - 1,200.00 


Total  $ 17,991.89 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  catalogues  were  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1907-08. $ 130.82 

In  the  year  1908-09 '•  • • 4,046.68 


Total  $ 4,177.50 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  1909-10  will  not 
be  less  than  $1,200.  At  the  first  of  September,  1909,  there  were  un- 
paid subscriptions  for  catalogues  amounting  to  $1,604.  (Of  this 
amount  $479.95  had  been  paid  to  date  of  November  1,  1909). 

The  Charter  and  By-Laws  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary section,  revised  to  date  of  January  1,  1909.  A separate  re- 
print was  made  of  the  pages  containing  this  section,  and  it  has 
already  proved  very  convenient  to  have  the  Charter  and  By-Laws 
in  separate  form  for  distribution  to  the  Trustees  and  for  other  of- 
fice purposes. 

The  Historical  Summary  required  much  time  and  great  care 
in  its  preparation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  facts 
concerning  Oberlin’s  history,  as  given  in  this  section,  may  be  a 
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real  contribution  to  the  accurate  history  of  the  College.  The  chief 
sources  for  authority  for  this  section  were  President  Fairchild’s 
“Oberlin:  the  Colony  and  the  College,”  and  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  records  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer 
were  also  consulted,  as  well  as  the  special  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
College  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  files  of  the  Review  and  the  Evangelist. 

The  section  entitled  “Endowments,  Scholarships,  Material 
Equipment,  and  Needs,”  presented  in  condensed  form  statements 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  College  corrected  to  date  of 
August  31,  1908.  The  facts  presented  included: 

(1)  A general  summary  of  all  endowments,  together  with  a 
detailed  list  of  the  funds  constituting  that  endowment.  The  in- 
formation furnished  with  reference  to  each  fund  included  the  date 
of  founding,  the  amount  of  the  fund,  and  the  department  to  which 
it  is  assigned.  The  amount  of  these  endowment  funds  at  August 
31,  1908,  not  including  professorships,  was  $1,082,578.96.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  total  number  of  contributors  to  Oberlin  College 
during  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  history  exceeded  five  thousand. 

(2)  A list  of  endowments  of  professorships.  This  list  of  pro- 
fessorships, arranged  alphabetically,  furnished  detailed  information 
concerning  the  gifts,  the  dates  of  receipt  by  the  College,  and  the 
chairs  to  which  the  professorships  are  at  present  assigned.  The 
amount  of  professorship  funds  at  August  31,  1908,  was  $595,560.57. 

(3)  Scholarship  and  Loan  Funds.  A list  of  sixty-two  scholar- 
ships was  shown,  aggregating  $101,602.45.  These  scnolarships  were 
designed  for  the  assistance  of  students.  In  a few  cases  the  entire 
income  of  a scholarship  is  given  to  a single  student,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  assigned  to  several  students.  The  information  fur- 
nished includes  the  name  of  the  scholarship,  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship  foundation,  the  date  of  presentation  to  the  College,  and 
the  especial  purpose  of  the  scholarship,  if  any.  In  the  same  sec- 
tion was  included  information  concerning  five  loan  funds. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anni- 
versary Catalogue  was  a section  entitled  “Oberlin  Buildings — His- 
torical,” containing  historical  information  concerning  the  thirty- 
eight  buildings  which  have  been  used  for  college  purposes.  This 
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historical  information  was  accompanied  by  cuts  and  views  of  the 
buildings.  No  photographs  were  available  for  four  of  the  build- 
ings: Oberlin  Hall  (1833),  Carpenter’s  Shop  (1835),  Walton  Hall 

(1835),  and  First  Men’s  Gymnasium  (1861).  This  section  was  in- 
troduced by  four  interesting  maps  of  Oberlin,  showing  the  Campus 
and  buildings  as  follows:  (1)  In  1836,  three  years  after  the 

founding;  (2)  in  1858,  after  approximately  twenty-five  years; 
(3)  in  1883,  at  the  time  of  the  Semi-Centennial;  and  (4)  in  1908. 

A section  entitled  “Statistics”  contained  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation. The  most  important  part  of  this  section  was  a table  show- 
ing the  attendance  of  students  during  each  year,  giving  details  by 
departments  as  well  as  complete  totals.  No  such  presentation  had 
ever  been  made  in  former  publications  of  the  College,  so  far  as  I 
know.  The  miscellaneous  items  of  statistical  information  included 
the  total  number  of  all  former  students,  the  total  number  of  grad- 
uates, the  number  of  students  now  living,  a geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  whose  addresses  have  been  ascertained,  and 
some  general  information  concerning  occupations. 

Total  Number  of  all  Students  During  Seventy-five  Years 


Number  of  graduates 4,694 

Number  of  non-graduates 30,988 


Total  number  of  names  listed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Catalogue  35,682 


Living ; Deceased 

Of  the  35,682  students  listed  in  the  catalogue,  there  were  9,780 
concerning  whom  no  definite  information  was  received.  An  esti- 
mate was  made,  however,  that  of  this  number  4,110  were  probably 
living,  and  5,670  were  probably  deceased.  Adding  these  estimates 
to  the  numbers  known  to  be  living  (19,710),  and  known  to  be  de- 
ceased (6,192),  we  have  the  following  table: 


Living  (partly  estimated) 23.820 

Deceased  (partly  estimated) 11,862 


Total 


35,682 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Former  Students 
As  stated  previously,  the  addresses  of  19,710  students  were 
definitely  ascertained.  The  states  having  the  largest  numbers  of 
former  students  were: 


Ohio  

Illinois  

New  York 

Michigan  

Pennsylvania  

California  

Iowa  

The  number  of  former  students  residing  in  foreign  countries 
was  334. 

The  following  table  shows  a summary  by  geographical  groups  : 


New  England  States 656 

Middle  Atlantic  States 2,485 

Southern  States  484 

Central  States,  exclusive  of  Ohio 5,771 

Ohio  8,009 

Western  States  1,S4G 

Foreign  Possessions  110 

Foreign  349 


19,710 

The  section  giving  information  concerning  “Officers  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Government”  constituted  an  important  portion  of  the  pre- 
liminary section.  The  information  furnished  was  much  more  com- 
plete than  has  been  ordinarily  presented  in  the  Triennial  and  Quin- 
quennial Catalogues  of  the  College.  During  the  seventy-five  years 
of  Oberlin’s  history  there  have  been  (ISO  men  and  women  connected 
with  the  institution  as  officers  and  teachers.  Of  this  number  455 
are  still  living.  The  information  furnished  included  the  name  in 
full,  academic  degrees  received,  dates  of  official  connection  with 
Oberlin,  present  address,  or  if  not  living,  date  and  place  of  death. 

The  delivery  of  the  copies  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Cat- 
alogue to  subscribers  has  been  followed  by  a large  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly appreciative  letters.  I am  sure  that  the  alumni  of  the 

College  feel  that  the  value  of  this  Catalogue  is  very  great.  A card 
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catalogue,  arranged  geographically,  has  been  prepared  for  office 
use,  and  it  will  he  possible  to  furnish  locality  lists  for  the  uses  of 
Alumni  Associations.  If  I understand  Oherliu's  history  correctly, 
the  College  has  considered  the  alumni  and  former  students  its  most 
valuable  asset;  I suppose  it  would  he  even  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  alumni  and  former  students  have  really  constituted  the 
College.  I think  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the  relationship 
of  the  former  students  to  the  College  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
publication  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue,  and  will 
continue  to  he  helped  by  it,  and  that  every  former  student,  no  mat- 
ter how  short  the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  institution, 
feels  that  he  is  more  really  a part  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  Prudential  Committee  at  its  meeting  held  July  1,  1009, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  Semi-annual  Meeting  in  June, 
very  properly  put  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  College  by  Mr.  Luther  D.  Ilarkness  in  connection  with 
this  Catalogue.  Mr.  Ilarkness  had  entire  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  material  for  the  “former  student”  portion  of  the  volume, 
constituting  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  book.  Ilis  work  was  done 
with  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  and  I wish  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  of  his  efficiency  in  this  work. 


COMMENCEMENT  PRINTING 


As  usual,  the  College  issued  preliminary  programs  of  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  mailing  these  to  all  alumni  in  Ohio  and 
neighboring  states,  to  all  trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  mem- 
bers ot  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
classes  having  special  reunions.  Copies  of  these  preliminary  pro- 

giams  u ere  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class. 


Engraved  invitations  were  again  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Commencement  Exercises.  These  were  sent  to  trustees,  donors,  and 
other  friends  of  the  College,  and  also  to  the  presidents  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  colleges  and  universities.  Oberlin  Academy 
also  issued  engra\ed  invitations  to  its  friends  and  patrons. 


PUni.ICTTY 


The  news-letter  issued  during 
tinned  during  the  year  1908-09,  bli- 
the work  upon  the  Seventy-fifth 


the  year  1007-08  were  not  con- 
gely  because  of  the  pressure  of 
Anniversary  Catalogue.  It  is 
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hoped  that  these  news-letters  can  be  resumed  during  the  present 
year. 

During  the  year,  Associate  Professor  rhilip  D.  Sherman,  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Newspaper  Correspondence,  has  had 
charge  of  the  weekly  news-letters  which  have  been  sent  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post , the  Chicago  Tribune , the  Boston  Transcript,  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  the  Springfield  Republican.  Through  these  let- 
ters, the  College  secured  space  in  these  important  papers  to  a de- 
gree not  before  granted,  and  the  work  done  by  Professor  Sherman 
upon  these  letters  merits  the  warm  approval  of  the  faculty  and 
trustees. 

THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

The  Calendar  for  1009  was  issued  at  the  first  of  December, 
1008,  the  edition  being  5,000.  There  was  an  unusual  demand  for 
the  Calendars,  and  a supplementary  edition  of  S00  was  issued.  Ap- 
proximately 2,000  were  distributed  to  the  high  schools  of  Ohio  and 
the  neighboring  states,  and  000  more  were  mailed  to  friends  of  the 
College.  The  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  purchased  the 
remaining  copies.  The  profits  from  the  sale  of  Calendars  to  stu- 
dents met  a large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  edition,  and  the  net 
cost  to  the  College  of  the  1009  Calendar  was  only  $259.52,  exclu- 
sive of  postage.  The  Calendar  for  1910  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

II.  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  AND  STATISTICS 

The  Secretary  of  the  College  is  the  custodian  of  the  official 
records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
and  an  important  part  of  his  work  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the 
minutes  of  these  two  bodies  and  in  issuing  notifications  of  official 

actions  taken  at  tliese  meetings. 

For  a number  of  years  the  Secretary  has  also  served  as  Cleilv 
of  the  General  Faculty,  of  the  College  Faculty,  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, and  of  the  College  Council. 


THE  VOTE  FOR  ALUMNI  TRUSTEES 

The  term  of  office  of  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  expired  January  1, 
1909.  The  alumni  balloted  for  a successor  to  Dr.  Bradley  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years,  and  for  a successor  to  Dr.  Sydney  D.  Stiong, 
resigned,  for  the  term  ending  January  1,  1912.  In  the  nominating 
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ballot  the  following  alumni  received  the  largest  number  of  nomi- 
nations, the  names  being  arranged  alphabetically: 

Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  the  class  of  1882 
Mr.  L.  Paul  Howland,  of  the  class  of  1887 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Ivirshner,  of  the  class  of  1886 
Mr.  Amos  C.  Miller,  of  the  class  of  1889 
Mr.  George  W.  Morgan,  of  the  class  of  1897 
Mr.  Clarence  F.  Swift,  of  the  class  of  1883 

I 

In  the  final  ballot,  which  closed  November  1,  1908,  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  and  was  re-elected  to 
represent  the  alumni  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  Mr.  L.  Paul 
Howland  received  the  next  largest  number  of  votes,  and  wa3  elect- 
ed to  represent  the  alumni  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  January 
1,  1912. 

The  following  tables  will  be  of  interest  in  showing  the  partici- 
pation of  the  alumni  in  these  preliminary  and  final  ballots  for 
alumni  trustees: 


Preliminary  Ballot: 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Others 

Total 

1900  

850 

4 

4 

4 

4 

54 

920 

1901 

474 

14 

10 

9 

8 

63 

578 

* 1902  

. 

1903  

649 

22 

7 

7 

6 

4 

78 

773 

1904  

689 

8 

7 

3 

3 

72 

782 

1905  

776 

23 

17 

13 

6 

115 

950 

1906  

1106 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

36 

1163 

1907  

693 

32 

28 

18 

16 

144 

931 

***1908  

915 

97 

57 

30 

30 

30 

568 

1727 

Final  Ballot : 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Others 

Total 

1900  

1097 

354 

134 

98 

79 

1762 

1901  

421 

293 

615 

106 

150 

1585 

**1 902  

472 

320 

284 

230 

123 

87 

1516 

1903  

589 

313 

123 

136 

245 

136 

1542 

1904  

864 

118 

224 

216 

101 

1523 

1905  

698 

310 

190 

213 

263 

1674 

***  1 906  

1674 

234 

361 

925 

286 

250 

3730 

1907  

665 

359 

350 

280 

141 

1795 

***1908  

1558 

469 

522 

550 

'295 

357 

3751 

In  explanation 

of  the  above  tables 

it  should  be  said 

that 

the 

names  of  either  five  or 

six  candidates  have  been  printed 

upon 

the 

The  preliminary  ballot  for  1902  has  been  lost 
**  Two  to  be  elected — each  alumnus  casts  one  vote 
***  Two  to  be  elected — each  alumnus  casts  two  votes 
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final  ballots— five  if  there  were  but  one  vacancy  to  be  filled  upon 
the  Board,  six  if  there  were  two  vacancies.  The  votes  for  the  var- 
ious candidates  are  tabulated  under  the  letters  “A,”  “B,”  “C,”  “D,” 
“E,”  and  “F,”  candidate  “A”  in  each  case  being  the  retiring  trus- 
tee; candidate  “B”  being  the  nominee  receiving  the  next  highest 
number  of  votes  on  the  preliminary  ballot,  and  so  on.  A compar- 
ison of  the  preliminary  and  final  ballots  shows  that  approximately 
half  as  many  alumni  participate  in  the  preliminary  ballot  as  in  the 
final  ballot;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  retiring  trustee  usually 
receives  a very  large  number  of  nominating  votes,  thus  practically 
insuring  a place  for  the  retiring  trustee  upon  the  final  ballot. 

Several  years  ago  I called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  nominating  votes  received  by  the  other 
candidates  whose  names  appear  on  the  final  ballot.  In,  1007  a 
larger  preliminary  ballot  was  cast  for  the  other  candidates  than  at 
any  time  during  the  previous  ten  years.  In  the  preliminary  ballot 
for  1908,  the  retiring  trustee,  as  usual,  received  the  largest  num- 
ber of  nominating  votes;  but  there  were  no  less  than  104  other 
nominations  of  alumni,  and  these  additional  nominations  received 
somewhat  more  than  S00  nominating  votes.  The  preliminary  bal- 
lot for  1008,  it  should  be  remembered,  asked  for  the  nomination  of 
two  trustees,  as  provided  for  by  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
trustees  in  June,  1907.  Our  experience  fully  justifies  the  amended 
change  of  procedure. 

The  total  number  of  alumni  who  participated  in  the  final  elec- 
tion for  1008  was  2027,  representing  slightly  more  than  05  per  cent 
of  the  living  alumni.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  a half 
dozen  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  which  have  so  large 
a proportion  of  alumni  actively  participating  each  year  in  the  elec- 
tion of  alumni  trustees. 


DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS,  1008-09 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  during  the  year  190S-09: 


In  Course: 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  

5 

4 

9 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  

52 

81 

133 

Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.  B.)  .... 

0 

4 

4 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  (D.B.)  

7 

0 

7 

On  Completion  of  Prescribed  Work: 

64 

89 

153 

Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  

0 

1 

1 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  ten  diplomas  issued  for 
the  completion  of  work  in  the  Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Train- 
ing. Three  of  these  diplomas  were  for  the  course  for  men  and 
seven  for  the  course  for  women.  All  of  the  graduates  from  the 
Teachers  Course  were  also  graduates  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

There  was  one  graduate  by  diploma  from  the  Slavic  Course  in 
the  Theological  Seminary. 

In  June,  1900,  by  the  special  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was  granted  to  seventy-one  grad- 
uates from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  the  classes  from  ,1873  to 
1903.  Eight  additional  degrees  were  granted  in  1907  and  in  1908, 
and  one  in  1909.  The  recipients  of  these  degrees  are  understood  to 
have  met  fully  the  present  standard  of  the  literary  and  musical  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

The  aggregate  of  all  degrees  and  diplomas  issued  during  the 
year  1908-09,  not  including  the  degree  in  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic to  replace  a diploma,  was  105.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  eight  preceding  years  are  shown  below: 


1900- 01 100 

1901- 02 102 

1902- 03 141 

1903- 04 13G 

1904- 05 15G 

1905- 0G 171 

1900-07 190 

1907- 08 208 

1908- 09 1G5 


During  the  year,  nine  graduates  of  the  former  “Literary” 
course  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  the  diploma  fee  of  $5, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (L.B.),  a procedure 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  under  date  of  June  18,  1894. 

1 he  graduating  class  in  Oberlin  Academy  last  June  was  the 
largest  in  recent  years,  numbering  seventy-five,  consisting  of  forty- 
tour  men  and  thirty-one  women.  Diplomas  of  graduation  are  is- 
sued !o  all  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the 
Academy.  1 he  diplomas  issued  to  Academy  graduates  during  the 
last  six  years,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  practice  of  granting 
diplomas,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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1903- 04 34 

1904- 05 45 

' 1905-0G 62 

1900-07 50 

1907- 08 59 

1908- 09 75 


Age  at  Graduation:  Class  of  1909 

In  connection  with  the  table  of  degrees  granted,  the  following 
table  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  age  of  students  at  the  time  of 
graduation : 

Men  Women  Tolal 


From  20  to  22  years 10  14  24 

From  22  to  24  years  22  42  04 

From  24  to  20  years 9 10  25 

From  20  to  28  years 4 8 12 

Over  28  years 4 4 8 # 

49  84  133 

Average  age  of  49  men 23.99  years 

Average  age  of  84  women 23.84  years 


Average  age  of  133  graduates 23.90  years 


There  were  eight  students,  four  men  and  four  women,  who 
were  belated  in  graduation,  with  ages  varying  from  28  to  30.  If 
these  students  are  deducted,  the  average  age  for  men  is  reduced  to 
23.34,-  for  women  to  23.43,  and  the  total  average  for  125  graduates 
to  23.40. 

These  figures  show  almost  no  variation  from  similar  figures 
prepared  four  years  ago. 

The  above  figures  confirm  the  judgment  expressed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  Annual  Report  for  1904-05  that  the  age  at  graduation 
was  not  increasing  in  this  institution.  In  the  President’s  report  for 
1904-05  the  average  age  at  graduation  for  those  who  completed  the 
Classical  Course  in  the  year  1879  was  given  as  24.42,  and  since 
that  time  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  have  been 
increased  by  one  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  degrees  and  di- 
plomas that  have  been  issued  since  the  founding  of  the  College,  to 
the  date  of  August  31,  1909 : 
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Degrees  in  Course: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 2,771 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.B.) 308 

Bachelor  of  Science  (S.B. ) 30 

Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.B.) 35 


Advanced  Degrees,  in  Course: 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  (D.B.) 679 

Master  of  Arts  (A.M.) 633 

Master  of  Science  (S.M.) 2 


Diplomas: 

Literary  Course  967 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Training  (Women)....  35 

Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Training — 

(four-year  course)  70 

Conservatory  of  Music  159 

English  Course,  in  Theological  Seminary 69 

Slavic  Course,  in  Theological  Seminary 21 


Degrees  issued  to  replace  Diplomas: 

Bachelor  of  Letters  (L.B.)  in  place  of  Literary 


Course  Diploma  179 

Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.B.)  in  place  of  Conserva- 
tory Diploma  80 


Honorary  Degrees: 

Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  honorary  100 

Master  of  Music  (Mus.M.)  1 

Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.)  35 

Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.)  21 

Doctor  of  Science  (Sc.D.) 1 

Doctor  of  Music  (Mus.D.)  1 

Doctor  of  Literature  (Litt.D.)  1 


3,144 


1,314 


1,321 


259 


160 


Grand  total 


6,198 
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ENROLMENT  FOR  EIGHTEEN  YEARS 


The  following  chart  shows  the  variations  in  enrolment 
the  last  eighteen  years,  beginning  with  1801-02,  the  year  in 

the  count  was  first  made  by  the  College  Year  instead  of  the 
dar  Year: 


durin 
whie 
Calen- 


’91  ’92 
-92  -93 


’93  ’94  ’95  ’96  ’97  ’98  ’99  1900  ’01  ’02  '03  ’04 

-94  -95  -96  -97  -98  -99  -’00  -01  -02  -03  -04  -05 


’05  ’06  ’07  ’08 
-06  -07  -08  -09 


2000 

1900 

1800 

1700 

1600 

1500 

1400 

1300 

1200 

1100 

1000 


GENERAL  ENROLMENT,  1908-09 

The  enrolment  of  students  for  the  year  1908-09,  as  published 
in  the  final  edition  of  the  general  catalogue  last  June,  reached  the 


pr  jQ 
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total  of  1945.  This  total  shows  an  increase  of  64  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  college.  In  this 
total  we  have  counted  all  students  who  had  been  in  attendance  at 
any  time  during  the  year.  In  the  Summer  Session  of  1908  there 
were  67  students  whose  names  were  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
year’s  enrolment,  and  they  were  included  in  the  above  total.  The 
total  registration  in  the  Theological  Seminary  was  fifty-five,  includ- 
ing the  forty-seven  students  shown  below,  one  classed  as  a gradu- 
ate student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  two  classed  as 
Seniors,  and  five  Slavic  students  classed  in  the  Academy.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  department 
with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  two  preceding  years: 


1908  09 

1907-08 

1906-07 

Men 

1 

Women 

13 

4-> 

o 

EH 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

The  College  of  Arts 

• 

and  Sciences 

300 

515 

875 

307 

511 

818 

317 

485 

802 

The  Seminary 

45 

2 

47 

53 

0 

53 

49 

0 

49 

The  Conservatory  of 

Music  

01 

490 

557 

80 

478 

504 

74 

480 

554 

The  Academy 

191 

131 

322 

208 

121 

329 

198 

100 

358 

Drawing  and  Paint- 

i ng 

1 

70 

77 

3 

55 

58 

3 

22 

25 

The  Summer  Session 

32 

35 

07 

17 

42 

59 

21 

39 

00 

• 

090 

1255 

1945 

074  1207  1881 

002 

1180  1848 

Of  the  1945  students  enrolled  last  year,  1886  came  from  46 
states  and  territories  in  the  United  States,  and  59  came  from  16 
foreign  countries.  The  state  of  Ohio  furnished  907  students,  rep- 
resenting 46.63  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  The  other  states 
which  sent  the  largest  numbers  of  students  were  as  follows: 


New  York  . . 
Pennsylvania 

Illinois  

Michigan  ... 

Iowa  

Minnesota  . 
Indiana  .... 
Wisconsin  . 


122 

112 

111 

84 

75 

54 

50 

38 
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STUDENTS  FROM  OHIO 

For  many  years  the  .number  of  Oberlin  students  who  come 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
total;  during  some  years  the  percentage  has  dropped  slightly  from 
50  per  cent,  and  during  other  years  has  risen  slightly  above  50  per 
cent.  The  figures  for  the  year  1908-09  show  a considerable  varia- 
tion from  the  50  per  cent  mark,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
following  table: 


1 808-99  

Total 

1208 

Total 
from  Ohio 

603 

659 

682 

Per  Cent 
from  Ohio 

49.92 

1899- 1900  

1900- 01  

1323 

1357 

49.81 

50.25 

1901-02  

1382 

689 

49.85 

1 90')-02  

1 509 

756 

825 

50.10 

1 902-04  

1618 

50.99 

1904-05  

1715 

877 

51.14 

1905-06  .. 

1771 

873 

49.30 

1 906-07  ! 

1848 

935 

50.60 

1 907-08  

.«  1881 

912 

48.48 

1908-09  

1945 

907 

46.63 

THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  IN  OBERLIN 

For  four  years  there  has  been  practically  no  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  men  in  the  entire  institution.  The  pei  centage  for 
the  year  1908-09  was  35.47;  as  compared  to  35.83  the  preceding 


year. 


Entire  Institution: 


1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 


Number  of 
Men 

Total 

Enrolment 

Percentage 

477 

1203 

39.49 

524 

1323 

39.61 

532 

1357 

39.20 

526 

1382 

37.35 

556 

1509 

36.85 

611 

1618 

37.76 

652 

1715 

38.02 

632 

1771 

35.69 

662 

1848 

35.82 

674 

1881 

35.83 

690 

1945 

35.47 
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NUMBER  OF  MEN  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

For  the  first  time  in  seven  years  the  percentage  of  men  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  shows  an  increase.  During  the  years 
from  1901-02  to  1907-08  the  percentage  dropped  from  48.50  to  37.53. 
The  percentage  for  the  year  1908-09  is  41.14. 


The  College: 

Number  of 
Men 

Enrolment 

Percentage 

1898-99 

179 

419 

42.72 

1899-1900 

190 

417 

45.56 

1900-01 

197 

428 

46.03 

1901-02 

242 

499 

48.50 

1902-03 

267 

578 

46.19 

1903-04 

279 

633 

44.08 

1904-05 

294 

670 

43.38 

1905-06 

297 

714 

41.59 

1906-07 

317 

802 

39.53 

1907-08 

307 

818 

37.53 

1908-09 

360 

875 

41.14 

The  percentage  for  the  fall  term  of  the  year  1909-10  indicates 
a slight  decrease.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  report 
(October  26,  1909),  there  are  382  men  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  out  of  a total  of  953,  the  percentage  being  40.09. 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 

The  officers  of  instruction  and  government  for  the  college  year 
of  1908-09  were  as  follows: 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Emeritus  Professors 

2 

1 

3 

Professors 

36 

2 

38 

Associate  Professors 

17 

1 

18 

Instructors 

13 

16 

29 

Tutors,  Teachers,  and  Lab.  Assistants 

6 

4 

10 

Gymnasium  Directors  and  Assistants 

2 

6 

8 

Librarians  and  Library  Assistants 

2 

9 

11 

Administrative  Officers  and  Clerks 

8 

8 

16 

86 

47 

133 

Grouped  by  departments,  the  table  of  officers  and  teachers  ma3r 
be  shown  as  follows: 
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<y  co  ■ 
o cs 

15  s. 
« C 

n bi  J 

x.  s .£ 
H i £ 

O o 

fl)  *~ 

X a 2 
H 

The 

Academy 

General 

Total 

Emeritus  Professors 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Professors 

10 

6 

15 

1 

0 

38 

Associate  Professors 

9 

0 

6 

3 

0 

18 

Instructors 

13 

0 

11 

5 

0 

29 

Tutors,  Teachers,  and  Lab.  Assistants 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

Gymnasium  Directors  and  Assistants 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

Librarians  and  Library  Assistants 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

11 

Administrative  Officers  and  Clerks 

2 

0 

1 

1 

12 

1G 

Totals 

44 

8 

34 

18 

29 

133 

With  reference  to  the  above  table,  seven  of  the  twenty-nine 
classed  “General”  offer  courses  in  some  department  of  the  insti- 
tution as  follows:  President  King,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

ences and  in  the  Seminary;  and  Professors  Root,  Leonard,  Hanna, 
Savage,  and  Miss  Monroe  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Making  these  additions,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  really  numbers  50  instead  of  44,  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  9 instead  of  8. 


LIVING  ALUMNI 

The  following  table  shows  the  living  graduates  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, corrected  to  date  of  August  31,  1909: 

The  College  (including  Classical,  Philosophical, 

Scientific,  and  Literary  Courses)  

The  Theological  Seminary  

The  Conservatory  of  Music  

The  Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Training 

Honorary  Degrees  


Grand  Totals  

Excluding  duplicates  (deducting  for  those  who 
graduated  from  more  than  one  department) . 


Net  Totals 


Men 

Women 

Total 

1454 

1702 

3156 

513 

5 

518 

55 

135 

190 

13 

89 

102 

40 

11 

/ 

51 

2015 

1942 

4017 

176 

68 

244 

1899 

1874 

3773 
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While  this  report  is  supposed  to  cover  the  College  year  of 
1908-09,  it  has  seemed  best  to  present  also  a statement  of  the  enrol- 
ment for  the  Fall  term  of  the  present  year,  corrected  to  the  date 
of  preparation  of  this  report  [October  26,  1909].  To  the  figures 
for  this  year  have  been  added  the  corresponding  statistics  for  the 


preceding  seven  years. 


The  College:  JJiJ 

Graduate  Students....  17 

Seniors  169 

Juniors  187 

Sophomores  216 

Freshmen  317 

College  Specials  47 

953 

The  Seminary  58 

Conservatory  of  Music  . . . 436 

The  Academy  313 

Drawing  and  Painting....-  38 

Totals 1798 


Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

1 08 

1907 

1905 

19'  i4 

1903 

1902 

15 

11 

20 

20 

14 

13 

13 

130 

141 

144 

131 

108 

99 

103 

183 

134 

143 

138 

131 

110 

102 

200 

191 

169 

162 

154 

139 

139 

266 

244 

253 

196 

191 

220 

174 

61 

64 

56 

49 

54 

40 

42 

855 

785 

785 

696 

652 

621 

573 

52 

53 

49 

48 

50 

35 

34 

488 

510 

480 

466 

455 

456 

395 

286 

300 

318 

315 

325 

279 

285 

67 

51 

20 

20 

23 

11 

14 

748 

1699 

1652 

1545 

1505 

1402 

1301 

The  number  of  students  in  the  College  for  1909  shows  a grati- 
fying increase.  There  is  a net  gain  of  ninety-eight  over  the  fall 
of  1908.  This  net  gain  is  divided  as  follows:  men,  twenty-eight; 
women,  seventy. 

In  the  entire  institution  there  is  a gain  of  fifty  students. 

The  summary  tables  showing  the  instruction  furnished  in  the 
College  and  Academy  are  included  in  the  reports  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  (page  2G2),  and  of  the  Principal  of  the  Academy  (page 
332).  Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  M.  JONES. 
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For  the  year  1008-09  the  faculty  of  the  department  consisted, 
besides  the  President,  of  twenty-one  professors  giving  their  entire 
time  to  this  department,  one  emeritus  professor,  four  professors  of 
other  departments  offering  some  courses  to  college  students,  nine 
associate  professors,  fifteen  instructors,  three  assistants,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Registrar,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments,— a total  of  fifty-nine  active  members  of  the  college  staff, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  one  professor,  two  associate 
professors,  and  a decrease  of  one  instructor.  The  year  1909-10  will 
see  a still  further  gain,  as  indicated  in  the  review  of  the  appoint- 
ments for  that  year,  contained  in  the  President’s  report,  an  in- 
crease made  necessary  in  part  by  growing  attendance  in  this  de- 
partment. 

I.  REPORTS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

The  reports  of  the  main  administrative  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  Dean  of  College  Men,  the  Dean  of  College  Women,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission,  the  Registrar,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Summer  Session,  are  printed  in  full,  as  supple- 
menting this  report,  and  call  for  comparatively  brief  comment 
here. 


Deans  of  Men  and  Women 

The  reports  of  the  Deans  are  distinctly  encouraging  in  almost 
every  respect.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  year  just  past  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  College,  so  far  as 
the  spirit  of  the  student  body  is  concerned  and  their  desire  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  faculty  in  furthering  the  best  interests 
of  the  College. 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
shows  that  for  the  year  1908-09  new  students  were  admitted  to 
every  class  in  College,  — in  all,  a gain  over  any  preceding  year. 
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There  is  a decided  increase,  also,  in  the  number  of  students  coming 
for  advanced  standing. 

This  number  has  doubled  in  seven  years;  for  the  year  1908-09 
they  came  to  Oberlin  from  37  different  colleges.  The  report  also 
brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  for  the  year  1908-09,  students 
entered  Oberlin  from  173  preparatory  and  high  schools,  as  com- 
pared with  62  schools  in  1900-01. 

The  students  of  college  rank  in  the  Conservatory  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  so  that  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  naturally 
presents  figures  also  as  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Conserva- 
tory students  of  college  grade.  Basing  his  comparison  upon  the 
students  that  would  be  ranked  in  the  college  catalogue  as  belong- 
ing primarily  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  there  is  seen  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  students  of  college  rank  in  four  years  from  17.7 
per  cent  to  58.4  per  cent.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  this 
gain  was  made  before  the  rule  requiring  college  rank  of  a con- 
servatory student,  who  was  to  be  allowed  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
music. 

There  is  submitted  at  this  point,  ns  last  year,  the  discussion  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission,  of  the  non-return  of 
college  students,  dealing  with  the  losses  of  the  entire  college  enrol- 
ment. This  is  supplemented  by  the  study  of  the  Dean  of  College 
Men  as  to  the  losses  among  the  men,  and  of  the  Registrar,  who 
makes  a study  of  the  losses  occurring  in  each  graduating  class  dur- 
ing their  entire  college  course.  These  studies,  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  some  years,  indicate  that  the  College  is  making  pretty 
steady  gain  in  preventing  these  losses.  It  can  hardly  be  expected, 
in  any  case,  that  a considerable  percentage  of  loss  would  not  oc- 
cur, through  causes  for  which  the  College  could  in  no  way  be  held 
responsible. 

Non-Return  of  College  Students 

Referring  to  the  table  on  page  2SG  in  the  report  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Admission,  it  appears  that  202  men  and 
208  women,  a total  of  500  students,  who  had  been  in  the  college 
department  in  the  year  1907-08,  returned  for  the  year  1908-09. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  losses  in  the  vari- 
ous classes: 


In 

Catalogue 

1907-08 

Returned 

1908-09 

Did  not 
return 
1908-09 

Receivf  d 
Degre<  s 
1907-08 

Graduate  Students 

17 

6 

11 

3 

Seniors  

148 

9 

139 

138 

Juniors  

130 

112 

18 

0 

Sophomores  

195 

152 

43' 

0 

Freshmen  

25G 

190 

GO 

0 

Specials 

72 

31 

41 

0 

818 

500 

318 

1.41 

Subtracting  the  17  graduate  students,  the  138  Seniors  who  re- 
ceived degrees,  and  also  three  students,  two  Seniors  and  one 
Sophomore,  who  died  during  the  college  year  of  1907-08,  we  have 
left  660  students  who  ideally  should  have  returned  to  Oberlin  in 
1908-09  for  the  continuation  of  college  work.  Of  this  total  of  660, 
there  were  170  who  did  not  return,  the  percentage  of  the  loss  be- 
ing 25.8  per  cent.  The  comparisons  for  the  five  preceding  years 
follow:  1003-04,  30  per  cent;  1004-05,  28.1  per  cent;  1005-0G,  25. G 

per  cent;  lOC‘G-07,  24.5  per  cent;  1007-08,  27.0  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  items  which  constitute  this  loss 
of  170  students.  I have  added  for  reference  the  percentages  for 
1907-08. 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Enrolled  1907-08 
but  did  not 
Receive  Degrees 

Percentage  of  i 
loss  1908-09 

Percentage  of 
loss  1907-08 

i 

Seniors 

3 

0 

3 

9 

Juniors  

5 

13 

18 

130 

13.8 

6.9 

Sophomores 

11 

31 

42 

194 

21.5 

27.1 

Freshmen 

22 

44 

OG 

25G 

25.8 

29.  G 

Specials 

7 

34 

41 

72 

56. 9 

67 .2 

48 

122 

170 

660 

25.  G 

27.9 
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Theie  was  a greater  relative  loss  in  the  Junior  class  and 
smaller  losses  in  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes  than  dur- 
ing the  pieceding  year.  The  percentage  of  loss  among  those  classed 
“Specials”  also  shows  a decrease.  This  loss  in  Specials  has  always 
been  large.  The  very  fact  that  students  are  classed  as  College 
Specials  indicates  that  they  are  not  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  college  work,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  a 
much  larger  loss  in  this  group  than  in  the  regular  college  classes. 
The  three  students  who  died  are  excluded  from  these  totals. 

The  following  table  shows  that  for  the  year  1908-09  the  rela- 
tive loss  from  non-return  was  very  much  greater  among  women 
than  among  men.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  are  added  for  reference.  Heretofore  the  percentage 
of  loss  for  men  and  women  has  been  almost  the  same  year  after 
year.  The  three  students  who  died  are  excluded  from  these  to- 
tals. 


Enrolled  1907-08 

Did  not 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

but  did  not 

Return 

of  loss 

of  loss 

of  loss 

Receive  Degrees 

1908-09 

1908-09 

1907-08 

1906-07 

Men 

248 

48 

19.35 

27.09 

24.56 

Women 

412 

122 

29.61 

28.46 

24.48 

G60 

170 

25.76 

27.90 

24.50 

Registrar , Advisory  Officer,  Chairman  of  Summer  Session, 

Assigning  Officer 

The  reports  of  the  Registrar,  of  the  Advisory  Officer,  and  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Summer  Session  seem  to  call  for  no  comment 
by  the  President,  but  attention  may  be  called  to  one  point  in  the 
report  of  the  Assigning  Officer,  who  emphasizes,  the  President  be- 
lieves with  great  propriety,  the  value  of  continuing  the  practice  of 
having  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  available  for  consultation 
with  students  on  the  two  entering  days  of  the  semester.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  able  to  doubt  that  the  students  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  such  consultation,  and  ought  not  to  have  to  hunt  up  indi- 
vidual teachers  scattered  through  the  town,  and  that  the  college 
work  gains  very  decidedly  from  the  present  custom.  It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  the  faculty  will  heartily  cooperate  with  the  Assigning 
Officer  in  continuing  the  plan. 

Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  conducted 
on  essentially  the  same  lines  as  last  year,  the  Secretary  to  the 
President,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  acting  as  Secretary  for  this  Bureau. 
There  has  been  a decided  gain  during  the  year  in  the  service  which 
the  College  has  been  able  to  render  in  this  way  to  graduates,  and 
there  is  good  promise  of  still  more  valuable  service  in  the  years 
to  come. 


II.  REPORTS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Before  presenting  a review  of  the  reports  of  the  faculty,  the 
President  desires  gratefully  to  recognize,  once  more,  the  many  sug- 
gestions contained  in  these  reports,  suggestions  bearing  not  only 
upon  the  work  of  the  specific  department  in  which  the  instructor 
teaches,  but  also  upon  other  aspects  of  the  college  life.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  can  be  assured  that  these  suggestions  are  not 
fruitless,  even  though  they  may  not  all  appear  in  print  in  the  An- 
nual Report.  The  President  aims  to  let  no  suggestion  pass  with- 
out careful  consideration,  and  to  have  in  mind  its  practical  appli- 
cation, so  far  as  that  may  seem  wise  and  possible. 

The  reports  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
may  be  divided  into  four  groups:  Bibliography,  Language,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art ; Mathematics,  and  the  Sciences ; History,  and  the 
Social  Sciences;  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education. 

Bibliography , Language,  Literature,  and  Art 

The  Librarian,  Professor  A.  S.  Root,  continued  to  offer,  during 
the  year  past,  three  courses  in  Bibliography : courses  in  the  history 
of  printing,  in  the  use  of  libraries,  and  in  book  illustration. 

The  report  of  Professor  Charles  H.  A.  Wager,  Professor  of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature,  touches  an  important  point 
of  college  policy,  and  may  be  given  entire : 

1 beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  your  attention  to 
a recent  innovation  of  the  English  Department  which 
concerns  all  departments  of  the  College  and  in  which 
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we  ask  their  cordial  cooperation.  We  have  estab- 
lished a course  in  English  Composition  to  which  stu- 
dents may  be  sent  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  instructor  in  any  department,  they  are  found 
not  to  have  profited  sufficiently  by  the  required 
courses  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 
By  this  means,  we  hope  to  bring  a kind  of  con- 
tinuous pressure  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  students 
of  all  classes  in  all  departments,  and  thus  to  discour- 
age, at  least,  the  ignorant  or  careless  writing  that 
many  students  permit  themselves  as  soon  as  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  Composition  is  fulfilled. 

I venture,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  whether 
public  opinion  among  us  is  quite  sound  on  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  teaching  or  lecturing  to  be  expected 
of  instructors,  especially  of  those  who  offer  ad- 
vanced courses.  I am  aware  that  it  is  impossible, 
on  this  subject,  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  universal 
application,  and  that  the  question  is  complicated  by 
our  increasing  numbers,  our  system  of  require- 
ments, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  many  sec- 
tions in  one  subject.  Moreover,  almost  every  de- 
partment is  obliged  to  offer  a considerable  number 
of  large  and  relatively  popular  courses,  to  provide 
for  students  who  are  not  ready  for  advanced  work 
and  to  prepare  them  for  it.  But  these  courses 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  encroach  unduly  upon 
the  time  given  to  the  small  advanced  classes  in 
which  the  best  work  of  instructors  and  students  is 
done  and  which  contribute  most  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  College.  It  is  such  courses  that  re- 
quire most  of  the  instructor’s  time  and  the  best  of 
his  energy,  if  he  is  to  bring  to  them  from  year  to  year 
the  freshness  and  spontaneity  that  alone  can  make 
them  fruitful;  and  no  man  can,  therefore,  offer  any 
great  number  of  them.  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  teaching  are  all  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  a teacher  who  is  offering 
courses  that  make  such  demands  of  him?  If  the 
ideal  college  teaching  involves  only  the  giving,  in 
however  skilled  a fashion,  of  certain  fundamental 
courses,  the  time  of  the  teacher  need  not  be  so  care- 
fully guarded;  but  if  it  involves,  as  I think  it  does, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a culture  “minute,  se- 
vere, and  constantly  renewed’’;  if.  as  I think,  the 
prevalence  of  this  sort  of  teaching  is  the  surest 
way  to  remove  from  the  college  the  stigma  of  in- 
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efficiency,  then  hardly  any  price  is  too  high  to  pay 
for  it. 

I venture  to  urge  these  considerations,  not  be- 
cause I suppose  them  to  be  new  to  you,  but  be- 
cause T think  that  there  is  among  us  a slight  ten- 
dency to  estimate  a man’s  value  to  the  College  by 
the  number  of  hours  that  he  spends  in  the  lecture- 
room.  I urge  them  also  because  there  is  undoubted- 
ly a tendency  in  current  thinking  and  writing  on  ed- 
ucational topics  to  emphasize  the  skilful  presenta- 
tion of  a limited  subject-matter  at  the  expense  of  the 
broad  and  suggestive  treatment  of  a large  amount  of 
material.  I may  be  consigning  myself  to  an  educa- 
tional backwater,  but  I have  no  question  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  courses  of  the  latter  kind  is 
the  salvation  and  justification  of  our  Colleges. 

To  this  statement  of  Professor  Wager’s  may  be  added  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  Associate  Professor  Sher- 
man: 

9 

In  my  judgment  the  year  has  been  one  of  very 
material  growth  in  the  Department  of  English.  The 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  requirements  in  com- 
position have  been  so  co-ordinated  that,  under  the 
conditions,  the  very  best  instruction  available  is  now 
being  given  in  this  important  field.  You  ask  for  “any 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  method”  that  may 
occur.  Our  composition  sections  are  so  large  that 
the  highest  quality  of  work  resulting  from  intimate 
contact  between  student  and  instructor  is  absolutely 
impossible.  During  the  year  just  closed  I had  at  one 
time  sixty  Freshmen  in  one  section.  Comment 
would  be  impertinent.  There  is  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity here  for  an  associate  professorship  of 
English  Composition.  In  establishing  such  a chair 
Oberlin  would  be  merely  catching  up  with  her  sis- 
ter institutions  who  long  since  met  the  demand  in 
a practical  way.  With  such  a chair,  the  number 
of  composition  sections  at  present  carried  by  Mr. 
Jelliffe,  Mr.  Percival,  Mr.  Harrington  and  the  writer 
would  not  be  decreased.  The  sections  would  simply 
be  smaller,  and  the  results  would  be  infinitely  more 
valuable.  So  much  for  the  composition  work. 

The  coming  year  will  see  the  department  mater- 
ially strengthened  by  the  addition  of  neiv  courses.  Of 
special  significance  are  the  courses  in  advanced  prac- 
tical composition  offered  by  Mr.  Jelliffe  and  Mr.  Per- 
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cival.  With  my  course  in  the  Theories  of  Style  elected 
by  Seniors,  students  may  continue  their  studies  in 
prose  writing  throughout  their  entire  undergraduate 
course.  On  the  literature  side  new  courses  include  the 
Tennyson  and  Browning  by  Mr.  Jelliffe,  Movements  in 
Literature  by  Mr.  Jelliffe  and  Mr.  Percival;  Mr.  Har- 
rington’s course  in  the  Technology  of  English  Verse; 
the  change  in  my  course  in  the  English  Novel  to  a 
more  intensive  study  of  the  English  Novel;  and  my 
course  in  the  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature, 
designed  especially  for  students  in  the  Conserva- 
tory and  College  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish letters  without  specialization.  The  department 
has  met  the  demands  of  secondary  education  by  of- 
fering a two  hour  course  running  throughout  the 
year  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Eng- 
lish in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Jelliffe  and  Mr.  Percival,  Instructors  in  English,  also 
emphasize  in  their  reports  Mr.  Sherman’s  suggestion  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a separate  associate  professorship  of  English  Com' 
position.  Two  additional  instructors  in  English  composition 
have  been  appointed  for  the  year  1909-10. 

Professor  William  G.  Caskey,  the  Professor  of  Oratory  and 
Rhetoric,  reports  a year  of  gratifying  work,  and  urges  once  more 
the  desirability  of  being  able  to  repeat  his  elementary  course  in 
public  speaking  in  the  second  semester,  and,  in  view  of  the 
growing  work  in  college,  of  his  being  relieved  of  the  similar  work 
that  he  is  doing  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  speaks  with 
special  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  in  debate. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Professor  Charles 
Nelson  Cole  indicate  clearly  the  situation  in  the  department  of 
the  Latin  Language  and,  Literature : 

The  need  of  at  least  two  improvements  was 
quite  as  evident  as  in  former  years.  With  the  large 
number  of  students  we  prepare  for  Latin  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools,  we  ought  to  continue  the 
prose  composition  course  through  the  year;  and  the 
pressure  upon  the  archeology  courses  is  so  strong 
that  it  seems  clear  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  give  both  of  these  courses  every  year,  instead  of 
one  each  year,  as  is  now  done.  In  general,  it  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible,  before  long,  to 
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reduce  the  range  of  the  work  carried  by  the  head  of 
the  department  and  so  to  contribute  to  its  effective- 
ness. 

The  advances  I have  suggested,  and  another  that 
seems  to  this  department  a very  necessary  one,  can 
be  made  whenever  conditions  permit  the  addition  of 
a fourth  teacher  in  these  departments,  which  now 
deal,  it  may  be  noted,  with  the  subjects  of  Greek, 

Latin,  archaeology  and  art.  The  further  advance  to 
which  I refer  is  the  assumption  by  these  depart- 
ments of  the  work  that  should  be  given  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  It  is  a source  of  keen  regret  to  us 
that  circumstances  seem  to  make  it  necessary  to 
omit  next  year  subjects  so  closely  allied  to  our  work 
and  of  such  importance  for  our  advanced  students. 

It  is  our  strong  hope  that  at  no  distant  day,  with 
another  teacher  on  our  force,  we  may  be  able  to  make 
all  these  advances,  and  to  introduce  besides  some 
new  work  in  the  ancient  literatures  in  English,  for 
the  benefit  of  students  who  cannot  take  the  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  them  in  the  original  lang- 
uages. Meantime,  it  seems  that  with  Mr.  Lord’s  re- 
turn and  resumption  of  the  class  in  beginning  Greek 
we  shall  be  obliged  next  year  to  omit  some  of  the 
Latin  courses  we  have  been  giving,  in  order  to  get 
along  at  all. 

Our  library  equipment  is  improving  year  by  year, 
and  is  in  some  points  becoming  quite  respectable. 

There  is  still  room  for  much  improvement  in  the 
equipment  for  advanced  classes,  especially  in  the 
way  of  material  for  the  study  of  ancient  inscriptions 
and  manuscripts,  some  knowledge  of  which  teachers 
especially  ought  to  have.  Five  or  six  hundred  dol- 
lars could  be  used  to  very  good  advantage  at  once  for 
such  material. 

It  seems  plain  to  the  President  that  the  departments  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  most  fruitful  work,  must  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  commanding  the  time  of  four  teachers  between 
the  departments, — two  professors  and  two  associate  professors. 

The  report  of  Professor  Charles  B.  Martin,  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  and  Greek  Archaeology,  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  College  Faculty,  contains  valuable  comments  upon  the  gener- 
al life  of  the  College,  which  the  President  has  had  in  mind  in 
other  parts  of  his  report.  The  following  paragraphs,  especially, 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  department,  should  find  place  here: 
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The  recession  in  the  number  of  those  who  take 
Greek  in  the  colleges  seems  to  go  on  with  an  acceler- 
ated pace.  I cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a misfor- 
tune not  only  for  those  who  would  be  liberally  edu- 
cated but  also  for  those  who  would  teach  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, or  ancient  history.  Possibly,  that  all  knowledge 
of  things  Greek  may  not  perish  from  the  earth,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  put  before  the  students  a course 
which  shall  make  accessible  to  them  the  Art,  Thought 
and  Life  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  its  influence  upon 
our  civilization.  I had  announced  a course  of  this 
character  for  the  first  semester  of  next  year,  but 
fear  that  with  the  added  work  as  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  I shall  be  precluded  from 
giving  it.  One  gratifying  feature  of  the  last  year’s 
work  was  the  excellence  of  the  class  taking  Fresh- 
man Greek.  The  class  was  superior  to  any  I have 
ever  had.  The  -class  in  so-called  Freshman  Greek  is 
made  up  increasingly  of  those  who  have  had  one  or 
more  years  of  their  college  course.  This  fact  makes 
subsequent  election  of  Greek  very  properly  less  to  be 
expected. 

I wish  to  urge  again  a fund  for  the  purchase  of 
material  for  use  in  connection  with  the  courses  in 
Greek  Archaeology.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  en- 
large upon  the  insufficiency  and  precariousness  of 
fees  for  this  purpose.  For  the  past  year  about  one 
hundred  dollars  has  been  realized  from  this  source. 
This  is  of  course  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  slides,  photographs,  books,  and  expensive 
reproductions,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  good 
work  The  department  is  at  present  a subscriber 
to  two  expensive  publications  on  its  own  part  and 
with  the  department  of  Latin  to  two  more.  If  the 
new  Art  building  is  to  accomplish  in  any  sense,  the 
work  that  it  ought  to  do,  there  should  be  a consider- 
able fund  for  the  purchase  of  reproductions  of  all 
forms  of  art  and  for  books  dealing  with  art.  We 
have  an  opportunity  in  this  direction  that  has  not 
been  grasped  by  any  college  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Another  need  that  is  felt  by  all  departments  is 
for  a room,  fitted  with  stereopticon  and  reflectoscope, 
available  for  all  departments  of  the  College.  Such  a 
room  should  seat  about  one  hundred,  and  might  be 
provided  for  in  the  proposed  art  building. 
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The  report  of  the  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literature,  Professor  John  R.  Wightman,  is  submitted  practical- 
ly in  full.  The  present  indications  make  it  seem  reasonable  that 
this  department  may  expect  for  the  year  1910-11  the  additional 
instructor  for  which  this  report  asks.  For  the  coming  year  it 
has  seemed  possible  to  add  an  additional  instructor  of  French 
and  German,  with  divided  time  between  these  two  departments. 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Lang- 
uages has  shown  steady,  and  I think  satisfactory  ad- 
vancement, in  the  year  that  has  just  past.  The 
work  of  instruction  has  again  been  carried  on  by  a 
staff  of  three,  and  when  I state  that  these  three 
have  taught  a total  of  49  hours  weekly,  it  will  be 
evident  that  their  time  has  been  very  fully  occupied. 

My  own  teaching  hours  have  been  16,  viz.,  12  of 
French  and  4 of  Spanish.  In  addition,  the  planning 
and  directing  of  the  work  of  a graduate  student,  and 
the  leading  of  the  French  Circle,  have  claimed  some 
time.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  above  work 
is  too  heavy  for  one  who  should  also  exercise  super- 
vision over  a large  department.  For  the  coming 
year  the  only  relief  that  has  seemed  feasible  is  to 
omit  one  of  the  six  sections  in  Beginning  French. 

This,  however,  is  only  a partial  remedy.  While  it 
will  lessen  my  work,  it  still  leaves  Mr.  Cowdery  over- 
burdened, and  the  number  of  students  desiring  to 
study  French  really  call  for  the  6 sections. 

For  the  following  year,  1910-11,  an  additional 
instructor  must  be  appointed,  if  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment, as  at  present  outlined  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  without  the  addition  of  any  advanced  electives, 
is  to  be  efficiently  carried  on.  For  the  new  Instruc- 
tor there  are  15  hours  of  teaching  ready  provided, 
viz.,  the  sixth  division  — 4 hours  weekly  — of  Begin- 
ning French — that  is  to  be  outlined  for  next  year; 
another  division  of  the  same  class  to  be  taken  from 
Mr.  Cowdery;  a fourth  division  — 3 hours  weekly  — 
to  be  formed  of  2d  year  French  students,  and  the 
placing  of  4 hours  of  Italian  and  4 of  Spanish  on  the 
curriculum  each  year  instead  of  in  alternate  years, 
as  at  present.  There  is  considerable  demand  for 
these  latter  subjects,  and  a college  of  the  standing 
of  Oberlin  should  be  able  to  offer  them  yearly. 

During  the  winter  we  were  fortunate  in  having  a 
visit  from  Prof,  de  Champ,  Lecturer  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Toronto.  Prof,  de  Champ  came  to  us  at  some 
personal  inconvenience,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  His  lectures  were  on 
French  Life  and  Modern  Literature,  and  proved 
helpful  and  stimulating  to  the  large  numbers  that 
attended  them. 

In  common  with  other  Departments  of  the  Col- 
lege we  join  in  our  congratulations  on  the  opening 
of  the  Carnegie  Library.  Our  students  have  felt 
the  stimulus  of  the  increased  facilities  it  has  offered 
for  reading  and  study.  The  Seminar  rooms  will  be 
increasingly  used  and  appreciated. 

The  need  of  additional  instruction  is  felt  also  by  the  Profes- 
sor of  the  Gei'man  Language  and  Literature.  Professor  William  E. 
Mosher,  who  presents  comprehensively  his  plans  for  that  de- 
partment in  the  following  portions  of  his  report: 

I feel  that  an  addition  to  our  teaching  force 
should  be  a native  German,  who  would  be  able  to 
give  first  of  all:  courses  in  composition  and  conver- 
sation, and  secondly,  certain  of  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  literature.  Such  an  increase  of  teaching 
hours  would  make  possible  a readjustment  of  the 
present  course-scheme,  so  that  the  much-needed 
intermediate  ( between  the  third  and  fourth  year  ) 
course  might  be  offered  in  addition  to  a course 
planned  specifically  for  students  who  anticipate 
technical  study  in  a graduate  school.  Inasmuch  as 
the  study  of  German  ( in  twenty-six  cases  for  two 
consecutive  years)  is  among  the  recommendations  of 
thirty-one  of  the  34  course-outlines  suggested  to  aid 
students  in  their  elections  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Course,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  the  Ger- 
man Department  to  plan  for  such  work  as  will  give 
specializing  students  the  training  deemed  desirable 
by  the  heads  of  various  departments. 

Aside  from  (first ) the  “ vocational  ” course, 
which  the  prevailing  conditions  demand,  an  addi- 
tional ( second  ) cultural  course  would  be  given  as 
a result  of  increased  teaching  hours. 

The  study  of  a foreign  language,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  a college  of  liberal  arts,  is 
justifiable  primarily  on  cultural  grounds,  in  that  it 
should  lead  to  a knowledge  of  the  spirit,  the  “angle” 
of  the  foreign  people.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
after  having  mastered  to  a certain  degree  the  for- 
eign idiom  and  read  several  of  the  principal  literary 
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writings,  the  work  of  the  student  should  find  a fit- 
ting culmination  in  a course  of  study  which  would  be 
generally  and  broadly  interpretative,  inasmuch  as  the 
preceding  courses  have  been  from  necessity  only  in- 
cidentally so,  I would  suggest  as  a basis  of  such 
an  interpretation  the  study  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Department  may  in  the  near  future 
present  such  a Faust  Course,  which  should  serve  as  a 
climax  for  the-  German  course  of  the  student,  giving 
him  in  a somewhat  comprehensive  manner  a vital, 
sympathetic  sense  for  the  German  “Weltanschauung.” 

Finally  (third),  a special  course  for  prospective 
teachers  would  be  made  possible,  if  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tors were  increased  permanently.  I mention  this  de- 
sideratum last,  because  it  is  in  my  mind  the  most  im- 
portant. The  present  disorganized  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Freshmen  German  classes  will  not  be  ordered  until 
the  teaching  in  high  schools  is  improved.  Such  im- 
provement is  to  be  furthered,  I believe,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  college.  That  this  co-operation  may 
naturally  develop  from  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
evident  upon  consideration  of  the  requirements  made 
of  an  applicant  for  a position  in  German  in  the  average 
smaller  high  school.  These  requirements  are:  that  the 
applicant  be  a college  graduate,  and  that  he  succeed  in 
passing  the  state  examination.  (Parenthetically  I would 
add  that  the  State  Examination  is  inadequate,  as  it  pre- 
supposes only  a two  year  study  of  German.  Oberlin 
High  School  pupils  in  the  second  year  classes  have 
passed  the  examination  successfully.)  It  seems  to  me 
possible  for  the  colleges  to  co-operate  toward  the  end 
of  bettering  the  standard  of  the  applicant’s  ability. 
First,  by  urging  that  the  State  examination  be  made 
more  severe  — requiring  a four-year  study  of  the  lan- 
guage in  college  — and  secondly,  by  offering  a teacher’s 
course  which  also  the  prospective  teacher  of  German 
should  be  required  to  elect. 

In  this  connection  I might  express  the  conviction 
— I believe  that  Professor  Miller  has  outlined  an  exten- 
sive plan  for  a practical  school  of  pedagogy  because 
of  a similar  conviction  — that  the  college,  whether  it 
desires  it  or  not,  will  ultimately  accept  the  obligation 
of  more  adequately  preparing  its  students  for  the 
teaching  profession.  The  fact  that  the  school-boards 
which  control  the  appointment  of  teachers,  generally 
demand  at  the  present  time  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  had  a college  course,  points  to  a function  of  the 
college  in  which  the  latter  has  hitherto  but  silently 
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acquiesced.  The  preparing  of  teachers  is,  however,  a 
function  which,  when  properly  developed,  will  exercise 
an  almost  immediate  salutary  influence  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  work  in  the  various  departments  in  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years.  If  the  high-school  pupils 
have  been  well  taught,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  the  average  member  of  a Freshman  German 
class,  for  instance,  is  pretty  uncertain  as  to  the  founda- 
tion study  already  credited  from  the  high  school.  I 
trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  our  numbers  will 
warrant  us  in  the  application  of  a more  severe  standard 
than  seems  at  present  practicable. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  Teachers’  Course, 

I would  also  point  out  the  desirability  of  such  special 
composition  and  conversation  courses  as  were  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  report,  in 
which  I directed  attention  to  the  favorable  features  of 
the  appointment  of  a native  German.  It  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  call  your  attention  to  a recent  signifi- 
cant recommendation  of  a Committee  appointed  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  which  will  indicate  the 
trend  of  modern  language  instruction  in  this  country. 

The  import  of  the  recommendation  was  that  hereafter 
an  oral  quiz  should  be  a part  of  the  college  entrance 
examination,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  student’s 
ability  to  speak  French  and  German,  and  to  interpret 
when  spoken  to.  This  indicates  that  ultimately,  in  so 
far  as  general  college  associations  determine  methods 
and  materials  of  the  high  scboal,  the  average  high 
school  teacher  will  have  to  have  a ready  speaking 
command  of  the  foreign  language.  Such  a command 
may  be  acquired  most  satisfactorily  through  contact 
with  a native  German  or  Frenchman.  Accordingly,  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  we  may  provide  such 
courses  of  study,  as  soon  as  may  be,  as  will  fit  some 
of  our  graduates  for  the  work  of  teaching  German  ac- 
cording to  worthy  standards. 

Aside  from  the  work  given  by  Professor  Bosworth  and  the 
President  to  the  seniors,  the  Bible  courses  were  taught,  as  last  year, 
by  Dean  Florence  M.  Fitch,  and  Professor  William  J.  Hutchins, 
Dean  Fitch  having  charge  of  the  freshman  women  in  their  re- 
quired course  in  the  first  semester,  and  Professor  Hutchins  of  a 
similar  section  for  Freshman  men.  Both  teachers  gave  other  Bible 
courses  in  the  second  semester,  which  were  largely  elected.  The 
work  of  the  year  just  past  has  gone  with  increasing  success. 
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Miss  Eva  M.  Oakes,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing, reports  the  largest  enrolment  the  College  has  ever  had  in  that 
department,  and  naturally  in  connection  with  it,  emphasizes  the 
need  of  larger  quarters  and  of  a regular  assistant;  and  adds: 

It  is  intended  to  have  each  year  the  work  of  some 
good  art  school  sent  to  the  College.  This  year,  by  pre- 
vious arrangement  and  selection,  an  exhibition  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  was 
hung  in  the  art  rooms  for  a month.  These  exhibitions 
are  always  of  great  inspiration  and  help  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

There  may  be  appropriately  submitted  at  this  point  the  report 
of  Professor  Frederick  O.  Grover,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Art  Interests,  upon  the  Olney  Art  Collection:  It  makes  clear 

the  great  value  of  the  gift  which  has  come  to  the  College,  and 
records  some  further  gifts  to  the  collection. 

The  housing  of  the  collection  in  a portion  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  was  completed  last  year.  During  the 
present  year  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been 
given  to  the  appraisal  of  the  collection  for  insurance 
purposes,  and  to  its  rearrangement  to  secure  a better 
display  of  the  art  objects.  This  work  has  occupied  all 
the  available  time  of  the  committee,  but  is  still  unfin- 
ished. It  will  be  continued  next  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  C.  B.  Martin,  who  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  appraisal  of  the  pictures  was  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  Rowlands,  of  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts, 
who  came  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Arthur  Fair- 
banks, Director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr. 
Rowlands  performed  his  duties  most  satisfactorily.  His 
.festimate  of  the  value  of  the  paintings  was  approx- 
imately $51,000.  The  appraisal  of  the  Japanese,  Chin- 
ese, and  general  art  objects  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Getz  of  New  York.  Mr.  Getz  proved  exceedingly  well 
qualified  for  his  task,  which  was  a rather  difficult  one. 

He  found  our  collections  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  ivor- 
ies, of  Satsuma  pottery,  andx  of  rhinoceros  horn  sacri- 
ficial cups  to  be  unusually  complete  and  valuable,  while 
the  collections  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  bronzes  and 
cloisonnes,  though  less  rich  and  valuable,  are  very 
representative.  There  are  many  choice  individual 
pieces  in  other  fields  of  art,  which  we  are  fortunate  to 
possess.  The  total  valuation  by  Mr.  Getz  is  approxi- 
mately $63,776.00. 
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The  appraisal  of  the  jewels,  semi-precious  and  or- 
namental stones,  cameos  and  other  miniature  carvings, 
of  which  there  are  several  thousand,  has  not  been  en- 
tered upon  yet.  Dr.  George  Kunz,  of  Tiffany  & Co., 

New  York  City,  is  perhaps  the  best  equipped  man  in 
the  country  for  this  work,  and  has  promised  to  make 
the  appraisal  for  us.  He  has  been  ill,  however,  for 
two  months,  and  consequently  this  part  of  the  apprais- 
al has  had  to  be  postponed  until  later. 

During  the  year  the  collection  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing gifts,  all  of  which  were  of  especial  interest  and 
value  because  of  their  intrinsic  worth  and  because 
they  were  previously  unrepresented  in  the  collection: 
from  Dr.  Adeline  Kelsey,  Westvale,  New  York,  a large 
prayer  Kakemona  from  a Japanese  temple,  and  also  a 
Japanese  temple  drum  in  red  lacquer.  The  Kakemona 
is  dated  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  From  Mr. 

John  Getz,  of  New  York,  a beautiful  Buddhistic  Kake- 
mona; and  from  Mr.  F.  Norton  Finney  a large  bronze 
temple  bell  mounted  upon  a red  lacquer  stand.  This 
bell  was  secured  by  Dr.  Kelsey  from  a Buddhist  priest, 
while  she  was  a missionary  in  Japan,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  her  by  Mr.  Finney  especially  for  our  collec- 
tion. It  is  much  handsomer  than  either  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  your  at- 
tention again  to  the  great  need  of  a small  amount,  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  a year  for  the  next  few  years, 
for  the  purchase  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  works  of  art, 
especially  paintings  and  wood  prints,  of  which  the  col- 
lection has  no  representatives.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
difficult  and  will  soon  be  impossible  to  secure  these  in 
Japan  or  elsewhere.  And  even  now  they  can  be  picked 
up  only  in  the  interior  of  Japan  and  in  the  small  towns. 
Missionaries  like  Mrs.  Clark  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell 
could  secure  us  choice  specimens  very  reasonably,  if 
we  could  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  this 
opportunity  cannot  be  presented  in  the  nature  of 
things,  many  years  longer. 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson’s  courses  in  the  History  and  Criti- 
cism of  Music  have  continued  with  their  usual  success. 

Mathematics  and  the  Sciences 

Professor  Frederick  Anderegg,  of  the  department  of  Mathemat- 
ics, rejoices  in  the  addition  of  another  instructor  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  gains  that  will  naturally  follow  for  the  department, 
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especially  in  the  greater  individual  attention  that  can  be  given  to 
students  in  the  sections  of  Freshman  mathematics,  and  in  the  assis- 
tance to  Professor  Cairns  in  courses  in  Engineering,  Descriptive 
Geometry,  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  adds: 

The  promotion  of  Dr.  Mary  Emily  Sinclair  from  the 
position  of  instructor  to  that  of  associate  professor 
is  only  a fitting  recognition  of  her  fine  scholarship, 
character,  and  personality,  and  her  excellent  work  as 
a teacher. 

The  new  courses  in  The  Historical  Development  of 
Mathematics,  and  in  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics, 
which  Dr.  Sinclair  is  introducing,  will  undoubtedly 
prove  attractive  and  helpful  to  prospective  teachers 
of  mathematics. 

The  Calculus  course  is  to  be  changed  from  a three 
to  a five  hour  course,  which  will  make  it  a less  strenu- 
ous and  stronger  course. 

Associate  Professor  Cairns,  of  the  same  department,  urges  once 
more  the  desirability  of  a “ separate  organization  of  the  engineer- 
ing courses,”  and  mentions  certain  special  needs  for  some  of  these 
courses.  This  is  a point  at  which  perhaps  a part  of  the  special  in- 
come from  the  Living  Endowment  Union  might  be  applied: 

I need  greatly  a set  of  models  of  certain  geometri- 
cal figures  for  illustrative  purposes  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  descriptive  geometry,  as  well  as  certain  pat- 
terns and  castings  of  machine  parts  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  machine  drawing.  These  could  be  sup- 
plied for  a sum  of  $50  to  $100. 

A larger  sum  than  is  now  available  is  needed  for 
additions  to  the  stock  of  surveying  instruments.  The 
special  needs  are: 


Another  transit,  costing $230, 

A plane  table,  costing $160, 

A compass,  costing $ 35, 

Smaller  apparatus  aggregating $ 5()! 


The  report  of  Associate  Professor  Samuel  R.  Williams,  of  the 
department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy , discusses  certain  points  bear- 
ing on  the  arrangement  of  courses,  that  deserve  perhaps  to  be  pret- 
ty fully  given,  and  a large  part  of  his  report  is  presented  herewith : 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  work  in  Physics 
has  been  slowly  progressing  toward  some  of  the  ideals 
for  which  the  department  is  aiming  and  I believe  there 
is  every  reason  for  encouragement. 
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I cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  advantages 
which  have  come  to  the  department  in  having  Bradley 
Auditorium  as  a general  laboratory.  It  brings  all  of  the 
laboratory  work  on  the  same  floor  and  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  general  laboratory  work  separate 
from  the  advanced  work.  More  than  that,  it  is  possible 
to  conserve  the  work  from  one  year  to  another  and  we 
are  not  compelled  to  take  down  the  apparatus  set  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  make  room  for  that 
used  at  the  end.  Jarring  of  sensitive  instruments, 
such  as  galvanometers,  has  been  entirely  overcome 
by  suspending  the  same  on  inside  walls  which  are  un- 
broken by  windows. 

Just  now  when  we  are  thinking  of  tests  of  efficien- 
cy in  the  college,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  our  department  is  attempt- 
ing to  become  more  effectual.  There  are  the  two 
broad  lines  along  which  it  is  working:  economical  and 
educational  efficiency.  To  illustrate  the  first  case,  sup- 
pose a class  of  ten  students  are  each  given  a mass  of 
iron  to  determine  its  weight,  we  might  provide  ten  bal- 
ances at  $50,00  each,  for  them  to  do  the  weighing  “in 
concert  ”,  or  we  might  provide  just  one  balance  at  the 
same  price  and  allow  them  to  do  their  weighing  “ in 
turn.”  In  the  first  place,  one  balance  has  served  one 
student  and  in  the  second,  one  balance  has  served  ten. 
Economically  the  latter  is  tenfold  more  efficient.  If 
we  apply  this  reasoning  to  all  the  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will  cost  an  immense 
sum  of  money  to  provide  adequately  for  the  concert 
method,  especially  in  cases  wTiere  the  single  piece  of 
apparatus  may  cost  between  $200  and  $300.  It  simply 
means  that  for  our  department  such  a system  would 
break  down  entirely.  The  one  great  advantage  which 
the  “ concert  ” system  gives,  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  co- 
ordinate the  class-room  with  the  laboratory  in  such  a 
way  that  the  class-room  prepares  the  student  for  the  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory.  If  the  “ in  turn  ” method 
is  used,  the  students  are  each  working  on  a different 
experiment  and  are  prepared  for  the  class-room  by 
their  work  in  the  laboratory,  just  the  reverse  of  the 
former,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  has  greater  advan- 
tages than  the  first.  We  have  used  the  ‘ in  turn 
method  this  past  year  and  it  has  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory. I might  add  that  the  majority  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  use  it  also,  although  Harvard  attempts 
the  “ concert  ” method  in  laboratory  work,  I believe. 

Another  big  leak  in  a department,  using  apparatus 
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as  we  clo,  is  to  consign  apparatus  which  is  out  of  order 
to  the  garret  or  dump.  In  what  little  spare  time  I have 
had  from  the  regular  routine  work,  I have  been  able  to 
put  in  shape  apparatus  which  would  cost  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  replace.  For  this  reason  I asked  this 
year  for  a student  assistant  in  the  repair  shop  to  help  out 
along  this  line  as  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet.  I am 
sure  nothing  would  yield  larger  returns  to  the  college 
than  to  provide  a Mechanic  at  say  $500.  or  so  a year,  to 
repair  and  build  new  apparatus.  I am  sure  I am  voic- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  other  departments  of  science 
that  we  need  such  a man  to  whom  we  could  go  for  re- 
pairs on  our  apparatus.  The  prices  on  scientific  appa- 
ratus are  simply  outrageous  and  a great  deal  might  be 
constructed  here  in  our  own  repair  shops  if  we  had  the 
man  to  do  it  and  at  much  less  cost. 

Thus  in  two  distinct  ways : 1st,  in  buying  appara- 

tus for  laboratory  use,  and  2nd,  in  keeping  the  appara- 
tus in  repair,  are  we  trying  to  be  economically  efficient. 

I suppose  efficiency  along  educational  lines  is  more 
or  less  a matter  of  personal  opinion,  but  if  efficiency  is 
the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  energy  derived  from  a sys- 
tem to  the  amount  put  into  it  then  we  can  apply  such  a 
definition  in  a very  practical  way.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  the  course  in  General  Physics  the  past  year  has 
consisted  of  3 hours  of  lecture-room  work  and  4 hours 
of  laboratory.  It  was  utterly  impossible  in  that  number 
of  hours  to  give  a course  which  reached  much  beyond 
the  better  grade  of  high  school  courses.  This  was  a 
complaint  made  on  the  part  of  my  best  students  and 
some  dropped  the  course  because  it  was  not  bringing 
enough  new  to  them.  If  the  course  had  been  made 
stiff  enough  for  the  best  students  over  half  of  the  class 
would  have  been  dropped  for  lack  of  high  school  train- 
ing. 

Does  it  not  seem  therefore  a waste  for  a teacher  to 
put  energy  into  a course  from  which  the  student  gets 
little  return?  With  this  in  mind  it  seemed  best  to  put 
the  general  course  in  physics  into  two  years’  work,  a 5 
hour  course  consisting  of  Mechanics,  Pleat  and  Sound, 
and  a 4 hour  course  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  and 
Light.  This  will  give  an  opportunity  to  broaden  the 
course  and  enable  the  advanced  high  school  student  to 
get  something  that  will  be  a distinct  advance  over  what 
he  has  had.  At  the  same  time  the  student  wrho  has 
come  from  a high  school  with  little  preparatory  work 
in  physics  will  by  diligent  application  be  able  to  carry 
the  work. 
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Ibis  arrangement  of  courses  will  doubtless  seem  to 
some  to  be  doing  away  with  a general  course  in  which 
a.  student  may  get  a birdseye  view  of  the  subject  in  a 
single  year  for  cultural  purposes.  If  such  a course  is 
&i\  en  in  the  college  it  means  that  we  are  repeating 
what  should  be  given  in  the  secondary  school  and  ac- 
cording to  our  test  of  efficiency  this  is  a poor  policy 

The  two  courses  in  General  Physics  are  then  to 
serve  as  substantial  foundations  for  advanced  theoreti- 
cal courses  in  the  same  subjects,  in  which  the  engineer- 
ing students  will  be  kept  in  mind  as  well  as  those  who 
expect  to  teach  or  go  on  for  graduate  work.  This  ar- 
rangement of  courses  throws  the  advanced  work  for- 
ward into  the  junior  and  senior  years,  which  will  have 
a tendency  to  hold  prospective  engineers  here  for  those 
last  two  years. 

These  advanced  courses  will  necessitate  a larger 
teaching  force  than  we  now  have  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  may  soon  be  realized.  This  is  the  goal  for 
which  wre  are  working,  as  it  means  greater  efficiency 
for  the  department  as  an  -educational  factor. 

Thus  again  there  are  two  avenues  along  which  we 
are  pressing  for  greater  educational  competency:  1st, 

to  arrange  courses  so  they  do  not  overlap  and  waste 
energy  in  repetition ; 2nd,  to  have  an  adequate  teach- 
ing force  for  the  courses  which  should  be  offered. 

The  brief  report  of  Professor  F.  F.  Jewett,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry , may  be  given  practically  in  full.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  even  the  coming  year  it  may  be  possible  to  carry  out  at 
least  a part  of  Professor  Jewett’s  plan  for  the  course  in  General 
Chemistry. 

There  has  been  no  very  marked  change  in  the 
work  of  the  chemical  department  since  the  last  report. 

There  has  been  full  and  continued  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  all  the  teachers  in  this  department,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  additional  teaching  force  be 
provided,  so  that  so  many  hours  of  daily  service  will  not 
have  to  be  rendered  by  each  teacher,  and  also  so  that 
more  efficient  work  may  be  secured  from  the  students. 

In  the  past  semester’s  laboratory  work  in  organic 
chemistry  I was  disappointed.  The  character  of  the 
work  was  not  satisfactory,  and  this  was  due,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  an  instructor  could  not  be  with 
the  students  more  of  the  time  during  which  the  work 
was 'being  done.  If  you  will  consult  the  report  of 
hours  of  service  by  the  instructors  sent  to  Secretary 
Jones,  you  will  see  that  we  were  all  very  busy. 
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It  was  my  hope  that  I should  b$  enabled  during  the 
coming  year  to  introduce  a plan  which  has  been  matur- 
ing in  my  mind  for  some  time,  whereby  a more 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  chemistry  could  be 
gained  by  the  students  pursuing  that  course.  The  plan 
is  to  change  the  course  from  a three  hour  course  to  a 
four  hour  course;  to  have,  as  now,  two  lectures  a week 
to  each  of  the  two  large  divisions  of  the  class,  and  then 
one  hour  a week  quiz  on  these  two  lectures,  subdividing 
these  large  lecture  divisions  into  smaller  quiz  divisions 
containing  not  over  thirty  students.  The  class  has 
numbered  during  the  two  years  just  passed  215  and 
210  students.  Hence  there  would  need  to  be  about  sev- 
en subdivisions.  Every  student,  by  this  plan,  would  be 
called  upon  regularly  every  week.  He  would  expect  to 
be  called  upon,  and  hence  would  study  his  lesson  thor- 
oughly. As  it  is  now  a student  doesn’t  expect  to  be 
called  on  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
hence  does  not  prepare  every  lesson  thoroughly.  If  this 
plan  could  be  carried  out  I would  not  question  students 
much,  if  any,  during  the  two  weekly  lecture  periods,  al- 
though the  subject  for  each  period  would  be  previous- 
ly announced,  and  students  urged  to  read  what  their 
text-books  say  on  the  subject  before  coming  to  the 
class. 

This  plan,  involving  at  least  seven  hours  a week 
more  work  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  cannot  be 
entered  upon  with  our  present  force. 

Instructor  James  C.  McCullough,  of  the  same  department,  al- 
so emphasizes  the  great  desirability  of  reorganizing,  according  to 
Professor  Jewett’s  plan,  the  large  course  in  General  Chemistry. 
Professor  Jewett’s  full  report  may  be  supplemented  by.  these  para- 
graphs from  the  report  of  Mr.  McCullough: 

The  lecture  collection  (including  raw  materials, 
manufactured  products,  illustrations  of  industrial  opera- 
tions, wall  charts,  etc.),  for  use  in  all  of  our  courses  is 
very  meager.  This  is  the  one  great  weakness  in  our  equip- 
ment. By  far  the  most  practical  and  economical  means 
of  supplying  this  need  would  be  to  install  a good  projec- 
tion lantern,  enabling  us  to  use  cheap  pictures  and  lan- 
tern slides. 

Such  a lantern  would  make  possible  a course  in 
chemical  technology  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  prospective  man  of  affairs  who  does 
not  intend  to  specialize  in  this  science,  and  would  also 
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increase  the  appreciation  of  the  analytical  courses  now 
offered. 

I am  also  in  favor  of  showing  some  recognition  of 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  a course  in  the 
chemistry  of  daily  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  offer 
such  a course  at  present,  but  it  should  be  considered 
in  plans  for  the  future  of  the  department. 

The  report  of  Professor  Edwin  B.  Branson,  of  the  department 
of  Geology  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  further  equipment  in  the 
field  course  in  Geology.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
special  needs  that  might  possibly  be  met  from  the  Living  Endow- 
ment Union  funds. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  department  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily  during  the  year  just  ended.  As 
the  teacher  in  charge  did  not  have  time  to  conduct  the 
laboratory  work  as  it  should  have  been  conducted,  great 
gain  would  have  been  made  by  having  a laboratory 
assistant.  Some  relief  is  afforded  for  1909-1910  by  the 
appointment  of  two  laboratory  assistants.  If  the  num- 
ber of  students  electing  advanced  work  increases  in 
1909-1910  as  it  did  in  1908-1909,  an  instructor  or  a six 
hundred  dollar  assistant  will  be  needed  in  1910-1911. 

An  additional  room  in  the  Geological  Laboratory  will 
be  needed  for  the  department  in  1909-1910,  and  addi- 
tional equipment  is  essential.  The  field  course  in  Geol- 
ogy should  have  better  equipment.  In  order  to  develop 
it  largest  possibilities  it  should  have  four  hundred  dol- 
lars expended  for  its  special  needs.  The  course  is  as 
thorough  as  that  given  by  any  other  school  In  the 
United  States,  and  is  coming  to  be  well  known.  The 
University  of  Chicago  is  planning  a summer  course  of 
about  *the  same  character,  and  Harvard  has  just  re- 
ceived a gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  furnish  equip- 
ment for  a similar  course.  The  course  is  at.ti  acting 
about  as  many  graduate  students  as  undergraduates. 

In  1909  one  graduate  student  who  has  never  worked  in 
Oberlin  before  is  doing  the  work. 

The  Museum  was  enriched  by  several  small,  but 
important  additions  during  the  year. 

Professor  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  has  just  completed  his  first  year 
of  work  as  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  his  report  may  properly  be 
given  in  its  practical  entirety,  and  represent  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. 
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The  work  in  the  Zoological  department  was  reor- 
ganized last  year  along  the  lines  stated  in  the  cata- 
logue. Our  building  repairs  are  completed,  the  new 
courses  organized,  and  the  most  necessary  material  tor 
them  prepared.  There  remains  still  much  to  do  and 
provide,  but  the  most  essential  things  are  done. 

A good  many  dissections  and  microscopic  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  demonstrating  in  connection 
with  the  courses,  and  about  thirty-five  wall  charts 
have  been  drawn  to  illustrate  class-room  work.  All  of 
these,  and  the  photographs  we  are  able  to  show  with 
the  fine  projection  apparatus  presented  to  us  last  year, 
give  us  a fine  nucleus  of  illustrative  material  to  which 
we  will  add  from  year  to  year.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  our  students  practically  everything  to  which  we 
refer  in  our  courses,  leaving  almost  nothing  to  be  taken 
on  faith.  The  attainment  of  this  ideal  will  involve 
great  labor,  but  we  are  sure  it  is  worth  the  labor  in- 
volved. Prdfessor  Budington  has  been  active  and  very 
successful  in  the  preparation  of  this  demonstration 
material.  A lengthy  task,  not  yet  completed,  is  looking 
over  the  large  collections  of  microscopic  slides  and  sort- 
ing out  the  good  and  usable  from  the  worthless.  Years 
of  use.  have  of  course  destroyed  the  value  of  many  orig- 
ally  good  slides,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  any  such 
large  collection,  many  of  the  slides  were  never  of 
value.  It  is  essential  to  use  only  satisfactory  prepara- 
tions, as  poor  preparations  give  the  student  false  im- 
pressions and  a low  standard  of  technique. 

We  have  arranged  to  bring  to  the  Spear  Labora- 
tory the  bound  volumes  of  the  Zoological  Journals,  so 
as  to  have  them  for  reference  in  connection  with 
laboratory  work.  Most  of  my  own  journals  will  be  de- 
posited with  them.  Next  year  we  shall  take  from  the 
general  department  funds  enough  money  in  connection 
with  the  regular  $100.  appropriation  for  books,  to  pro- 
vide the  chief  zoological  journals.  We  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  necessary  for  more  than  one  year,  and  that 
after  that  time  the  $200  originally  planned  will  be 
available  as  an  annual  appropriation  for  books. 

Something  more  than  $2000  has  been  given  to  the 
department  this  year  by  eight  friends  who  prefer  that 
their  names  be  not  mentioned.  We  have  a promise  of 
about  four  hundred  dollars  for  next  year.  This  money, 
with  the  appropriation  made  by  the  trustees  for  reor- 
ganizing the  work,  lias  enabled  us  to  secure  a good 
working  equipment.  We  hope  within  four  or  five  years 
to  see  this  equipment  made  still  more  thoroughly  sat- 
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isfactory.  We  shall  provide  during  the  coming  year 
a dark  room  for  photographic  work,  more  charts  and 
models,  and  some  additional  apparatus. 

Believing  in  the  great  value  of  having  Oberlin  rep- 
resented by  a few  students  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Wood’s  Hole,  Massachusetts,  we  have 
this  year  appropriated  from  department  funds  $100  to 
defray  the  tuition  of  two  students  this  summer  at  that 
institution.  A third  student  goes  at  her  own  expense. 

No  one  thing  was  more  advantageous  to  our  depart- 
ment in  Baltimore  than  our  Wood’s  Hole  scholarships. 

We  anticipate  a similar  benefit  to  our  work  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  Conklin’s  lectures  upon  “Darwin”  and 
upon  “ The  Mechanism  of  Heredity  ” were  a valuable 
stimulus  to  all  the  work  in  our  department.  We  hope 
that  every  year  we  can  have  some  lecturers  from  out- 
side the  College,  speaking  upon  some  phase  of  zoology 
with  which  they  are  especially  familiar.  I believe  it 
would  be  of  great  value  to  all  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege if  there  were  some  fund  — amounting  annually  to 
approximately  an  associate  professor’s  salary  — to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  such  departmental  lectures. 

The  experience  this  first  year  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  not  allowing  students  to  elect  one  sem- 
ester of  introductory  zoology  without  the  second.  By 
the  mid-year  they  are  ready  to  begin  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  the  first  semester’s  work,  but  have  gained  little 
else  of  positive  value  except  this  preparation  for  a prof- 
itable second  term.  All  but  about  three  of  this  year’s 
introductory  class  would  have  practically  wasted  their 
time  if  they  had  stopped  in  February,  and  all  would  have 
gotten  far  too  little  to  justify  their  half  year’s  work. 

We  in  the  department  are  very  glad  the  Committee  on 
Course  allowed  this  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
all  courses  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  elected  by  se- 
mesters, and  we  earnestly  hope  no  change  in  this 
special  ruling  will  be  necessary.  If  we  were  compelled 
to  make  the  first  semester’s  work  such  that  we  could 
honestly  give  credit  toward  the  degree  for  it  if  elected 
alone,  we  would  have  to  change  the  whole  plan  of  the 
course,  making  it  purely  disciplinary,  and  not,  as  now, 
endeavoring  to  introduce  the  students  to  some  of  the 
more  important  principles  of  Zoology.  It.  would  thus  be 
a very  unsatisfactory  beginning  course  for  students  in- 
tending to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

The  report  of  Professor  Frederick  O.  Grover,  of  the  department 
of  Botany , reviews  very  briefly  his  eleven  years  of  service  as  head 
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of  that  department,  and  emphasizes  anew  the  very  great  need 
of  a new  botanical  building,  that  it  is  hoped  may  be  provided  upon 
the  completion  of  the  half  million  fund  now  in  progress. 

Special  mention  should  be  made,  not  only  of  Mrs.  Spencer’s 
Central  European  collection,  but  also  of  the  large  amount  of  time 
which  she  has  herself  given  during  the  last  year  to  working  over 
the  collection. 

The  present  year  marks  the  completion  of  eleven 
years  of  service  on  my  part  as  head  of  the  department 
of  Botany.  During  this  time  the  department  has  seen 
a gradual  though  marked  growth  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents registered  in  it.  The  number  of  courses  offered 
by  the  department  has  been  largely  increased,  the  lab- 
oratory equipment  has  been  enlarged,  while  the  teach- 
ing force  has  been  greatly  strengthened  during  the  past 
year  by  the  addition  of  an  instructor,  Dr.  Susan  P. 
Nichols. 

While  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  de- 
partment has  not  been  as  rapid  nor  as  considerable  as  I 
would  have  desired,  it  yet  paves  the  way  for  the  more 
rapid  development  which  I hope  is  at  hand,  and  which 
will  be  definitely  entered  upon,  I trust,  with  the  attain- 
ment of  a new  botanical  building.  This  building  has 
been  greatly  needed  for  a number  of  years.  The  necessity 
for  it  has  increased  each  year  until  now  its  erection  can- 
not be  much  longer  delayed  without  extreme  danger  to 
the  valuable  botanical  collections  in  the  present  build- 
ing, and  without  a serious  crippling  of  the  efficiency 
and  growth  of  the  department.  / 

The  present  botanical  building  is  a veritable  fire 
trap,  heated  as  it  is  with  its  own  furnace,  which  is  old 
and  worn.  Every  inch  of  available  space  is  occupied 
by  the  collections,  many  of  which  have  to  be  stored 
in  closets  in  such  a way  as  to  render  them  useless  for 
reference  and  study.  The  space  for  laboratory  work  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  present  needs,  and  wholly  un- 
suitable for  instruction  in  plant  physiology  and  bacter- 
iology, which  should  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  These  courses  are  of  especial  importance  to 
* students  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Botany, 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  Medicine,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Experiment  Station  work  upon  plant  diseases,  and 
should  have  an  important  place  in  the  Oberlin  curricu- 
lum. Under  these  circumstances  I welcome  heartily 
every  effort  that  may  be  put  forth  to  hasten  the  attain- 
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ment  of  a fireproof  and  otherwise  adequate  botanical 
building  with  an  accompanying  greenhouse. 

The  year  has  been  a rather  strenuous  one  in  the 
department.  The  poisoning  and  mounting  of  the  Wil- 
kinson collection  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  plants 
have  been  completed,  and  the  collection  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  throughout  the  general  herbarium.  The 
Central  European  collection  recently  given  by  Mrs. 
Spencer  has  been  entirely  worked  over  and  put  in 
shape.  This  collection  Mrs.  Spencer  wishes  to  have 
known  as  the  “ Dascomb  Memorial  Collection,”  the  gift 
of  Mary  Fiske  Spencer.  It  is  planned  to  have  a special 
alcove  for  the  collection  in  the  new  building,  and  to 
have  the  collection  kept  permanently  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  herbarium. 

The  herbarium  has  suffered  serious  inroads  from  a 
cigar  beetle  imported  with  one  of  the  recently  added 
collections.  It  has  proved  very  difficult  to  eradicate  by 
fumigation,  because  of  the  old  and  open  character  of 
the  Lincoln  House.  As  a result  some  50,000  specimens 
have  had  to  be  poisoned  at  a considerable  expense. 

This  expense  would  not  have  been  incurred  in  a prop- 
erly constructed  building. 

The  teaching  of  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard,  of  the  department  of 
Physiology  and  Physical  Training , was  continued  as  usual,  and  re- 
quires no  special  comment.  A few  sentences  bearing  upon  his  gen- 
eral work  and  the  new  quarters  in  the  Spear  Laboratory  may  be 
added: 

Some  relief  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  physical 
examinations  has  been  possible,  and  more  clerical  assis- 
tance will  reduce  the  amount  of  office  routine  that  re- 
quires my  direct  attention. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  report  the  very  great  satisfac- 
tion taken  in  the  new  quarters  in  the  remodeled  Spear 
Laboratory.  The  classroom  is  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  without  the  laboratory  room  adjoining  I do 
not  see  how  the  ten  junior  men  who  studied  anatomy 
during  the  first  semester  could  have  been  accom- 
modated. 

History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

i i 

Professor  Lyman  B.  Hall,  Professor  of  English  and  American 
History,  finds  special  satisfaction  in  the  “ enthusiasm,  steady  ap- 
plication, and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  students  ” in  cer- 
tain of  his  courses,  and  speaks  most  warjnly  of  the  assistance 
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which  has  been  given”  to  his  work  “by  the  facilities  of  the  new 
library,  and  the  intelligent  and  skillful  arrangements  made  by  the 
librarian  for  the  use  of  the  library.”  Professor  Hall  comments 
suggestively  upon  some  other  features  of  the  College  life,  with 
which  the  President  deals  in  other  parts  of  his  report. 

* i 

The  work  in  Medieval  and  Modern  European  History  is  not  re- 
ported upon,  on  account  of  the  change  in  that  department  for  the 
present  year. 

Professor  Albert  B.  Wolfe,  of  the  department  of  Economics  and 
Sociology,  submits  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  the  faculty  reports 
for  the  year,  and  raises  many  questions  which  come  under  consid- 
eration in  the  discussion  of  the  tests  of  college  efficiency.  For  the 
department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  he  makes  a strong  argu- 
ment for  the  enlargement  of  its  work,  and  urges  the  special  con- 
tribution which  the  department  has  to  make,  particularly  here  at 
Oberlin,  in  “ backing  up  the  traditional  Oberlin  idealism  with  a 
firmer  foundation,  in  a harder-headed  knowledge  of  social  facts,” 
and  in  affording  opportunity  for  concrete  application  of  the  ideals 
of  the  College.  This  argument,  illuminating  as  it  is,  may  perhaps 
be  omitted,  in  view  of  the  encouraging  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  make  the  desired  increase  in  the  teaching  force  of  this 
department  by  the  appointment  of  an  associate  professor  of  Eco- 
nomics for  the  coming  year.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  only 
this  particular  department,  but  the  entire  life  and  work  of  the  Col- 
lege will  profit  by  this  long  desired  enlargement. 

Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  reports 
upon  his  first  year’s  work  at  Oberlin  in  that  chair.  His  re- 
port re-enforces  at  one  point  Professor  Wolfe’s  just  com- 
plaint that  “ the  departments  whose  only  laboratory  is  the  library 
are  always,  in  nearly  every  institution,  under  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  disagreeable  in  order  to  keep  from  being 
swamped.”  It  is  undoubtedly  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a larger  library  appropriation  for  these  departments. 

The  courses  offered  in  political  science  this  year 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  offered  last  year. 

They  have,  however,  been  rearranged  with  a view  to  a 
more  logical  sequence  and  a greater  unity  of  the  de- 
partment. The  beginning  courses,  designed  for  sopho- 
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mores,  running  through  the  year,  will  consist  of  Ameri- 
can Government  the  first  semester  and  English  Govern- 
ment — a new  course  — the  second  semester.  These 
two  courses  will  constitute  the  back-bone,  so  to  speak, 
of  all  work  in  political  science,  and  are  made  prerequis- 
ite to  some  of  the  special  courses,  such  as  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment, Municipal  Government  and  other  courses  de- 
signed for  upper  classmen.  For  advanced  students 
and  graduates  a seminar  course  will  also  be  added. 

Since  the  past  year  marks  the  initial  organization 
of  an  independent  department  of  political  science  under 
a single  head,  neither  comparisons  with  preceding 
years  nor  estimates  of  gains  and  results  can  well  be 
made;  yet  on  the  whole  the  prospects  are  very  en- 
couraging. The  desired  efficiency,  however,  can- 
not be  obtained  in  this  department  until  a greater 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  modern  history.  The 
primary  work  of  this  department  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  great  modern  governments  of 
the  western  world,  and,  therefore,  nearly  all  courses 
presuppose  at  least  a general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  as  well  as  of  America.  For 
example,  the  cities  of  France  are,  in  general,  the  re- 
sults of  the  French  revolution;  the  cities  of  Germany, 
of  the  Stein-Hardenberg  reforms;  in  a word,  the  city 
problems  are  modern  problems,  and  with  but  a single 
teacher  in  political  science  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  energy  of  that  teacher  be  not  divided  between  his- 
tory and  politics.  I would,  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mend that  a special  history  course  be  given  on  the 
French  Revolution,  and  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  science  I also  feel 
that  a closer  connection  than  now  exists  should  and  can 
be  made  between  politics  and  American  history. 

I am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  library 
under  the  judicious  selection  of  Professor  Root,  has,  in 
certain  lines,  an  excellent  collection  of  original  mater- 
ial on  political  science;  but  there  are  some  serious 
gaps  which  should  be  filled  soon.  The  Supreme  Court 
reports,  which  now  come  down  only  to  1857,  should  be 
brought  down  to  date;  and  since  no  special  appropria- 
tion seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  initial  organiza- 
tion of  this  department,  T do  not  feel  that  the  purchase 
of  these  reports  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  this 
department.  In  fact,  since  the  library  is  the  laboratory 
for  political  science,  I feel  that  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  library  funds  should  allow  more  to  politics  than 
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to  certain  other  departments,  as  botany,  chemistry  and 
physics,  since  the  special  laboratories  of  these  depart- 
ments receive,  in  addition  to  the  library  allowance,  a 
far  greater  amount  than  does  political  science.  And 
certainly  no  impartial  observer  would  maintain  that  the 
department  itself  is  of  less  importance  in  a college  like 
Oberlin,  which  emphasizes  the  need  of  intelligent  citi- 
zenship, than  any  other  department.  This  granted  I 
would  ask  if,  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  the  total 
expenses  of  the  various  departments  should  not  be 
made  the  basis  for  future  allowances  to  politics. 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan,  in  his  report  for  the  department  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology , presents  a comprehensive  review  of  his 
twelve  years  work  in  that  department,  and  a statement  of  plans  for 
the  future.  To  this  review  Professor  MacLennan  adds  a word  of 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  work  of  his  assistant,  Miss  E.  M.  Kitch. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  year  completes  the  first 
period  of  my  connection  with  Oberlin  College,  I shall 
confine  myself  in  this  report  to  a brief  review  of  the 
past  twelve  years’  work  and  to  a statement  of  plans  for 
the  future. 

In  1897  I was  appointed  to  relieve  the  President  of 
the  general  work  in  philosophy  and  to  organize  courses 
in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  education,  as  also 
in  experimental  psychology.  This  entire  work  was  car- 
ried until  1903,  when  it  was  found  possible  to  establish 
the  educational  courses  as  a department  under  the  di- 
rection of  Profesosr  E.  A.  Miller.  The  courses  in  philoso- 
phy and  psychology  remaining  after  this  deduction  were 
enlarged  tc  meet  the  constantly  growing  demands  of 
the  college.  A half-assistant  and  then  a full  assistant 
were  added.  Yet  the  weight  of  the  burden  increased 
to  such  an  extent  during  these  years  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  divide  the  work  once  more  and  to 
separate  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology. 

A full  professor  will  in  future  take  charge  of  the  work 
in  psychology,  and  the  assistant  has  been  made  an  in- 
structor dividing  her  time  between  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology. The  main  causes  of  this  growth  have  been 
first,  the  rapid  increase  of  enrolment  in  the  college,  and 
second,  the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment to  meet  present  needs  and  interests. 

It  is  thus  a somewhat  striking  illustration  of  the 
expansion  of  the  college  in  recent  years  that  where 
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twelve  years  ago  one  department  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  in  general  philosophy,  in  psy- 
chology, and  in  education,  three  separate  departments 
should  now  exist.  For  each  of  these  there  is  ample 
work  and  I can  foresee  that  in  a very  few  years  each  of 
the  departments  will  expand  far  beyond  the  present 
limits.  And  inasmuch  as  ipy  work  has  in  the  past 
been  so  intimately  connected  with  education,  psychol- 
ogy, and  philosophy,  a word  in  connection  with  the  fu- 
ture devlopment  of  each  may  be  allowed  me. 

In  Education  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
department  in  Professor  Miller’s  hands  looks  directly 
to  the  establishment  of  a college  department  analogous 
to  the  Teachers’  Training  Colleges  in  our  large  univer- 
sities. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  graduates  of  colleges 
which  do  not  undertake  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  preparation  of  their  graduates  for  the  teach- 
ing profession  are  at  a disadvantage  compared  with 
graduates  of  normal  schools.  School  boards  look  for 
practical  training  and  experience  even  more  than  for 
theoretical  preparation.  Years  ago  1 suggested  to  the 
then  Committee  on  Course  that  aside  from  the  histori- 
cal and  theoretical  courses  given  by  the  professor  of 
pedagogy,  affiliated  Teachers’  Training  Courses  should 
be  established  in  the  different  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. Of  such  courses  there  was  then  one  in  existence 
(in  the  department  of  Latin).  The  Committee  on 
Course  reported  to  the  Faculty  approving  of  the 
principle  but  adding  that  with  the  indequacy  of  the 
teaching  force  such  additions  were  impossible.  That 
the  principle  was  a good  one  has  been  proven  amply 
by  the  great  success  of  the  Latin  Teachers’  Course. 
Further  indications  of  its  value  are  that  several  other 
departments  have  entered  upon  similar  courses  and  are 
meeting  with  success  in  the  development  of  them 
(English  and  German)  ; also,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  still  other  departments  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  undertake  such  courses.  It  would 
thus  seem  as  though  my  suggestion  of  other  years 
were  likely  to  be  carried  out.  And  I know  that  apart 
from  suggestion  on  my  part  the  same  development  pre- 
sented itself  to  Professor  Miller  as  a necessary  factor 
in  the  development,  of  the  department  of  education. 
When  I first,  proposed  the  above  scheme  to  the  Faculty 
I had  also  in  mind  a second  line  of  development,  viz., 
practical  teaching  experience.  As  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood that  such  an  opportunity  could  be  provided  at  that 
time,  I said  nothing  about  it  except  so  far  as  to  state, 
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when  Professor  Miller’s  appointment  was  under  con- 
sideration, that  the  future  of  the  department  demanded 
the  appointment  of  a man  who  would  be  thoroughly 
experienced  on  the  practical  side  as  well  as  adequately 
equipped  theoretically.  It  would  seem,  • however, 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  outworking  of  the  entire 
scheme.  I believe  that  the  College  should  definitely 
undertake  this  duty  to  its  teachers  whom  it  is  sending 
out  year  after  year  to  enter  upon  their  all-important 
profession.  The  day  is  past  when  we  can  feel  easy  in 
our  ow:n  minds,  and  allow  students  to  go  forth  equipped 
simply  with  information.  They  must  have  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  education.  They  must 
also  have  the  advice  as  to  text-books,  appliances,  and 
methods  which  the  expert  alone  can  give.  These 
things  Oberlin  college  is  accomplishing  in  part.  But 
the  related  lines  should  be  organized  more  closely  and 
to  them  should  be  added  the  opportunity  for  class  room 
experience.  This  could  be  done  very  readily  by  incor- 
porating the  Academy  within  a system  similar  to  that 
of  a Teachers’  College  of  a university.  And  in  my 
opinion  great  good  could  be  accomplished  both  for  the 
department  of  Education  and  the  academy  by  such  an 
arrangement.  The  expense  would  not  be  great  for  the 
material  is  present,  and  what  alone  is  needed  is  the  ad- 
justment to  meet  the  new  purpose. 

In  the  department  of  psychology  the  foundations 
have  been  laid  for  what  must  yet  be  a strong  and  in- 
fluential department.  There  is  at  present  a solid  in- 
terest in  the  subject-matter  of  thev  department  and  a 
good  start  has  been  made  toward  an  effective  labora- 
tory. Bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  now 
set  upon  an  independent  basis  will  make  larger  de- 
mands and  must  call  for  greater  accomodation  than  at 
present.  The  courses  must  be  rounded  out,  connections 
made  with  professional  work  (medicine,  etc.),  and  op- 
portunities granted  for  work  of  an  advanced  kind. 
These  conditions  will,  in  the  near  future,  necessitate 
larger  appropriations,  more  complete  assistance,  and 
adequate  accomodations.  In  Professor  Stetson’s  ap- 
pointment to  this  department  the  college  has  assured 
the  solid  growth  of  the  interests  of  psychology. 

For  my  own  future  work  remains  the  care  of  the 
more  special  interests  of  philosophy.  As  I view  the 
situation  the  outlook  is  very  attractive  and  the  oppor- 
tunity large.  Here  in  Oberlin  the  work  of  a “philoso- 
pher ” has  a larger  scope  than  in  many  places.  First 
there  is  a splendid  opening  for  the  development  of 
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pure  philosophical  interests.  It  means  everything  for 
a teacher  in  philosophy  to  know  that  he  can  develop  the 
true  interests  of  his  department  with  a free  intelligence 
and  a free  conscience.  Had  twelve  years  of  work  in 
Oberlin  not  made  this  certain  to  me  I should  not  have 
chosen  to  give  my  life  to  the  department  of  philosophy. 
Assured  of  this  freedom  of  spirit,  I look  forward  with 
deep  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility 
which  the  vision  of  the  future  affords.  Second,  the 
strong  interests  which  the  various  departments  of  the 
school  show  in  one  another  and  in  the  inter-connections 
of  their  subjects,  has  always  been  a source  of  help  to 
me  as  a teacher  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  must  al- 
ways remain  a sort  of  clearing  house  for  general  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  and  of  life.  It  must  look  there- 
fore for  ever  closer  affiliations  with  science,  with  liter- 
ature, with  history,  with  social  and  political  science, 
with  art,  etc.  Such  affiliations  have  been  a marked  fea- 
ture of  the  past  and  the  growth  of  my  own  work  has 
been  due  in  a large  measure  to  the  broad  foundations 
laid  earlier  and  to  the  sympathetic  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  general  as  distinct  from  special  problems. 
And  for  myself,  therefore,  these  conditions  open  up  a 
large  opportunity  which  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  grasp. 
Third,  Oberlin  as  a college  with  a religious  foundation, 
offers  a special  opportunity  for  the  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy and  places  a heavy  responsibility  upon  him.  Such 
a college  brings  into  closest  touch  the  most  vital  and 
fundamental  of  life’s  intersts  and  the  most  widely  in- 
fluential of  its  intellectual  methods.  For  a college  which 
has  a deep  religious  interest  the  introduction  of  modern 
philosophy,  in  a free  form,  is  a critical  process : for  a 
free  philosophy,  the  presence  of  powerful  religious  in- 
terests constitutes  a difficult  problem.  Where  broad- 
minded religious  interests  do  not  prevail  the  thorough 
teaching  of  philosophy  is  an  impossibility.  In  Oberlin 
I have  found  it  possible  to  teach  philosophy  with  free- 
dom. Moreover  as  the  years  have  gone  by  there  has 
been  an  ever-increasing  co-operation  between  the  relig- 
ious and  the  philosophical  interests  — a co-operation 
which  has  meant  freedom  of  expression  on  the  part  of 
each  and  mutual  re-enforcement  of  effectiveness  toward 
a common  goal.  Judging,  therefore,  from  what  has  been 
accomplished  already  in  the  attainment  of  unity  in  phil- 
osophical and  religious  interests,  the  future  looks  ex- 
ceedingly promising.  And  for  this  as  for  other  reasons 
I have  chosen  to  do  my  work  here  along  the  lines  of  gen- 
eral philosophy. 
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It  is,  of  course,  to  be  noted  that  the  enlargement  of  work  in 
the  department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  does  not  take  effect 
until  the  year  1910-11,  when  Professor  MacLennan  returns,  since 
Professor  Stetson  is,  the  present  year,  carrying  practically  the 
same  work  that  Professor  MacLennan  has  hitherto  offered. 

The  brief  report  of  Professor  Edward  A.  Miller,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Education  may  be  presented  entire: 

I am  now  teaching  seven  semester  hours — two  two- 
hour  courses  and  one  three-hour  course  each  semes- 
ter. This  amount  allows  me  to  offer  fourteen  hours  in 
Education  during  the  year  — one  hour  less  than  the 
minimum  amount  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen  of  the  National  Education  Association,  as 
undergraduate  preparation  for  all  prospective  second- 
ary school  teachers.  I am  glad  to  report  that  the 
work  offered  is  very  closely  in  accord  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  order  in 
which  the  courses  come  is  also  in  accord  with  the  ad- 
vice of  this  committee. 

The  especial  need  of  the  department  is  — first, 
some  opportunity  to  develop  practice  teaching,  and 
second,  an  extension  of  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment. I hope  to  see  many  men  of  the  College  depart- 
ments offering  teachers’  courses  for  the  benefit  of 
those  preparing  to  teach  the  subject  matter  of  the  speci- 
fic departments.  In  departments  in  which  this  has  been 
done,  the  experiment  has  more  than  justified  itself,  no- 
tably in  Latin  and  Physical  Training.  We  need  espec- 
ially such  courses  in  the  Sciences  and  in  Mathematics, 
and  also  in  German,  English,  and  History. 


III.  INSTRUCTION 

The  instruction  given  by  the  College  may  be  considered  from 
either  one  of  the  two  standpoints — the  range  of  courses  offered  in 
the  different  departments,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  The  two  following  tables  present  the  work  of 
instruction  from  these  different  standpoints:  The  first  table  shows 

simply  the  range  of  courses  offered  in  the  different  departments, 
not  taking  any  account  of  divisions  of  classes  or  number  of  stu- 
dents. This  table  is,  thus,  a simple  showing  of  how  much  work  the 
College  offers  the  student  opportunity  of  doing  in  the  given  sub- 
jects. In  this  table  the  amount  of  work  offered  in  the  different 
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subjects  is  given  in  semester  hours,  a course  with  two,  three,  or 
four  recitations  a week  for  a semester  is  counted  as  two,  three,  or 
four  semester  hours  respectively,  whether  the  work  is  given  in  one 
or  more  division  of  the  class;  so  that  the  range  of  instruction  of- 
fered in  any  one  year  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  number  of  semester 
hours  so  counted.  Courses  that  are  part  of  a cycle,  or  that  alter- 
nate from  year  to  year,  are  counted  only  in  the  year  that  they  are 
given.  The  table  follows : 

Range  of  Courses  Offered 


Number  of  Semester  Hours  Offered 


1908-09 

1907-08 

1906-07 

1905-06 

1904-05 

Anatomy : 

Q 

• > 

o 

.) 

3 

3 

3 

Archaeology  and  Art 

S 

8 

* 2 

8 

6 

Ast  ronomy 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Bible  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Bibliography 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Botany 

30 

28 

31 

31 

29 

( 'hemist  ry 

38 

34 

36 

36 

29 

Drawing 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Economics  and  Sociology 

24 

24 

24 

21 

24 

Education 

14 

14 

10 

10 

10 

English  Composition 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

English  Literature 

68 

52 

48 

41 

28 

French 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Geology 

34 

35 

31 

19 

13 

German 

38 

40 

43 

40 

43 

G reek 

28 

28 

* 18 

28 

28 

Hebrew 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

History 

46 

48 

* 21 

* 21 

42 

Italian 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Latin 

30 

‘28 

26 

30 

18 

M athematics 

47 

49 

43 

42 

38 

M ineralogv 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

M usic 

22 

22 

22 

22 

16 

Oratory 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

38 

32 

35 

39 

36 

Physical  Training  (for  credit) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Physics 

99 

rv  fj 

32 

32 

QO 

OrC 

26 

Physiology 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Political  Science  

20 

16 

8 

2 

14 

Spanish  

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Zoology 

Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Tr’g 

46 

35 

27 

22 

27 

22 

22 

22 

**  10 
22 

679 

670 

649 

j 620 

| 596 

* Professor  absent  on  sabbatical  leave.  **  Temporary  decrease  of  staff. 
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It  seems  necessary,  in  connection  with  this  table,  to  make  es- 
sentially the  same  remark  as  last  year,  to  avoid  erroneous  infer- 
ences. This  table  makes  possible  easy  comparison  as  to  the  range 
of  courses  offered,  not  only  with  the  work  of  preceding  years  in  the 
same  department,  but  between  different  departments  in  the  same 
year,  and  it  is  obvious  at  a glance  that  the  range  of  instruction  in 
some  departments  is  much  wider  than  in  others.  The  table  shows 
that  in  many  subjects  the  range  of  work  offered  has  been  practi- 
cally uniform  for  the  five  years.  These  are  subjects  in  which  it 

does  not  seem  necessary  for  a college  course  to  give  more  than  cer- 
tain standard  courses.  In  other  .subjects  a much  wider  range  of 

electives  is  possible  and  desirable,  even  in  strictly  college  work,  if 
the  college  can  afford  to  give  them.  This  is  especially  true  in  de- 
partments in  which  it  is  certain  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
large  numbers  of  students,  and  in  which  a considerable  number  of 
almost  equally  valuable  courses  can  be  given.  Spanish  and  Italian 
are  regularly  given  in  alternate  years.  The  ground  of  the  course 
in  Christian  Evidences,  not  now  offered,  is  at  least  largely  covered 
in  the  required  Senior  course  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

The  most  obvious  advances  in  the  five  years  in  the  range  of 
courses  offered  have  been  made,  the  table  shows,  in  Chemistry, 
English  Literature,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Political  Science,  and 
Zoology;  and  it  is  in  these  subjects,  and  in  Botany,  German, 
French,  and  History  that  the  College  offered  the  widest  range  of 
instruction  last  year.  Compared  with  much  earlier  years,  the 
growth  in  the  opportunities  of  the  College,  thus  measured,  has 
been  very  great  indeed.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  show  a marked  advance  in  the  amount  of  work  of- 
fered in  the  department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  also. 

Amount  of  Work  Offered 

The  Secretary  has  furnished  from  the  records  in  his  office  the 
next  table,  bearing  on  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  different 
departments,  stated  in  terms  of  “instruction  units.”  This  table,  as 
already  indicated,  studies  the  instruction  of  the  College  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view.  It  gives  a comparison  of  depart- 
ments not  at  all  as  to  range  of  courses  offered,  but  as  to  amount 
of  work  done,  taking  into  account  not  only  the  number  of  different 
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courses  given,  but  also  divisions  of  classes  in  the  same  course,  and 
the  number  of  students  taught  in  all  courses.  This  table  is  in- 
tended, thus,  simply  to  answer  the  question,  how  much  work,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  these  various  elements,  each  department  did. 
It  thus  gives  a comparison  of  departments  totally  different  from 
that  made  in  the  preceding  table.  For  example,  the  first  table 
shows  that  the  College  offered  last  year  to  students  eleven  semes- 
ter hours  of  work  in  English  Composition.  But  the  second  table 
indicates  that  the  number  of  students  taking  these  courses  was  so 
large  as  to  credit  the  department  in  English  Composition  with 
2126  instruction  units;  that  is,  with  work  equivalent  to  teaching 
2126  students  one  hour  a week  for  a semester. 

Obviously  those  departments  in  which  there  are  required 
courses,  like  Mathematics  and  English  Composition,  or  those  de- 
partments in  which  there  is  practically  certain  to  be  very  large 
election,  like  English  Literature,  French,  and  German,  will,  in  this 
table,  show  a large  number  of  instruction  units.  In  other  words, 
the  departments  most  heavily  loaded  with  wTork  during  last  year, 
as  shown  by  this  table,  are  Bible  and  Theology,  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  English  Composition,  English  Literature,  French,  Ger- 
man, History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology. 
The  table  with  the  Secretary’s  discussion  of  it  follows : 

% 

Instruction  Units 

As  used  in  the  following  table,  an  “Instruction  Unit”  means 
the  instruction  furnished  to  one  student  in  recitations  which  are 
held  once  a week  for  one  semester,  — in  other  words,  an  “Instruc- 
tion Unit”  represents  one  student  in  a one-hour  course  for  one 
semester.  To  illustrate,  — a three-hour  course  in  Trigonometry 
enrolling  35  students  is  here  counted  as  representing  105  instruc- 
tion units ; a two-hour  course  in  Latin,  enrolling  10  students,  rep- 
resents 20  instruction  units.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the 
instruction,  so  measured,  furnished  during  the  year  1908-09,  and  I 
have  added  for  comparison  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three 
preceding  years.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  figures  used  in  the 
table  are  Compiled  from  the  detailed  statistics  printed  at  the  back 
of  this  volume. 
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Departments 

a;  <2 
& c 

0) 

s 

'cH 

Students 

Tot  1 1 nstr. 
Units 
1908-09 

Instruction 
U its 
1907-08 

Instruction 

Units 

1906-07 

Instruction 

Units 

1905-06 

o 5?  : 
Te” 
§o 

Hours  i 
Teachei  s’ 

Men 

: 

i Women 

Total 

Anatomy 

1 

2 

10 

15 

25 

75 

57 

57 

60 

Archaeology  and  Art 

5 

13 

23 

107 

130 

215 

322 

100 

368 

Astronomy 

2 

10 

5 

0 

5 

15 

54 

48 

105 

Bible  

6 

12 

347 

461 

808 

1616 

1344 

1318 

1141 

Bibliography 

2 

41 

15 

47 

62 

124 

146 

236 

108 

Botany  

8 

76 

50 

88 

138 

449 

S19 

555 

441 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

12 

164| 

258 

212 

470 

1518 

1496 

1434 

1563 

Economics  and  Sociology 

10 

24 

182 

128 

310 

801 

813 

915 

699 

Political  Science 

8 

20 

131 

10 

141 

353 

408 

78 

Education 

6 

14 

36 

118 

154 

385 

296 

327 

294 

English  Composition  

29 

55 

471 

607 

1078 

2126 

1927 

1858 

1687 

English  Literature 

34 

73 

257 

710 

967 

2280 

2194 

1766 

1582 

French  

32 

90 

173 

453 

626 

1953 

1931 

2011 

1538 

Geology 

8 

36 

62 

27 

89 

266 

225 

282 

137 

German 

26 

86 

214 

364 

578 

2158 

1845 

2074 

1824 

Greek 

7 

23 

45 

42 

87 

364 

491 

421 

408 

History 

18 

45 

222 

360 

582 

1667 

1155 

969 

998 

Italian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

0 

72 

Latin 

19 

54 

58 

307 

365 

1087 

1277 

1370 

1284 

Mathematics 

31 

100 

407 

393 

800 

2317 

2020 

1683 

1563 

Musical  History 

8 

26 

55 

105 

160 

473 

411 

371 

225 

Oratory 

8 

20 

146 

71 

217 

574 

510 

397 

339 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

14 

52 

245 

283 

528 

1439 

1 1345 

1405 

1410 

Phvsical  Training  (for  credit) 

16 

48 

257 

242 

499 

499 

442 

452 

452 

Physics 

5 

1 54 

57 

11 

68 

328 

390 

550 

480 

Physiology  

2 

6 

31 

43 

74 

222 

84 

240 

250 

Spanish 

2 

8 

10 

17 

27 

108 

0 

48 

0 

Zoology 

11 

117 

97 

78 

175 

585 

583 

736 

620 

Teachers  Course  in  Phys.  Tr’g 

2C 

39 

41 

158 

199 

369 

331 

327 

321 

Totals 

35C 

1271 

390? 

545r 

9362 

24396 

22542 

22028 

19999 

The  column  marked  “hours  of  teachers’  time”  includes  all  the 
time  spent  by  teachers  in  class-room  recitations  and  in  laboratory 
instruction. 

In  the  two  semesters  of  1908-09,  there  were  350  classes  or  sec- 
tions, as  compared  with  339  during  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
enrolment  in  these  classes  was  9,362,  and  the  average  number  of 
students  per  class  was  26.74.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
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preceding  year  was  25.82,  and  the  figures  for  the  six  years  preced- 
ing  have  varied  from  27.0  to  29.1. 

-The  enrolment  tor  19C8-00  shows  an  increase  of  7 per  cent  over 
the  enrolment  of  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  this  amount 
is  normally  to  be  expected  in  the  instruction  furnished  in  each  de- 
partment. In  some  departments,  however,  there  have  been  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  normal  percentage  above  mentioned.  The 
greatest  increases  in  the  amounts  of  instruction  furnished,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  were: 

History  . . . 

Botany  .... 

Education  . 

Bible  

German  . . . 

Mathematics 

The  amount  of  instruction  furnished  in  Chemistry,  English 
Composition,  English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  Musical  His- 
tory, Oratory,  Physics,  and  Philosophy,  Physical  Training  for  credit, 
Zoology,  and  the  Teachers’  Course  in  Physical  Training,  show 
slight  gains.  There  were  slight  losses  in  Bibliography  and  Polit- 
ical Science;  there  were  considerable  losses  in  Astronomy  (90.7 

per  cent),  Greek  (34.9  per  cent),  Archaeology  and  Art  (33.2  per 
cent),  and  Latin  (14.9  per  cent). 

The  department  of  Mathematics  now  ranks  first  in  the  amount 
of  instruction  furnished,  with  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture second,  German  third,  and  English  Composition  fourth. 

The  average  number  of  students  to  a class,  as  indicated  in  the 
preceding  discussion,  is  not  extravagant,  that  number  in  the  year 
1908-09  being  26.74.  But  these  figures  do  not  reveal  the  facts 
brought  out  in  various  reports  of  the  faculty,  of  the  great  crowd- 
ing in  certain  departments,  and  the  decidedly  small  classes  in  other 

departments.  These  facts  are  fully  given  in  the  statistics  of  in- 

struction and  attendance,  pp.  393-412. 

Growth  of  the  College 

The  growth  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on  the  instruc- 
tion side,  during  the  last  five  years,  considered  from  various  quan- 
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titative  points  of  view,  can  be  shown  and  estimated  in  a summary 
way,  by  bringing  the  totals  in  the  two  preceding  tables  into  con- 
nection with  the  increase  in  the  i acuity  of  instruction,  the  figuies 
for  the  enrolment  in  the  college  department,  and  the  number  of 
classes  taught.  There  is  added  to  these  tables  one  further  point 
of  comparison  not  included  in  last  year’s  report ; namely,  the  aver- 
age number  of  students  to  a class.  The  table  will  thus  show  the 
changes  in  five  years  in  enrolment,  in  number  of  instructors,  in 
the  number  of  classes  taught,  in  the  range  of  courses  offered,  in 
the  amount  of  work  done — estimated  in  instruction  units — and  in 
the  average  number  to  a class.  Assistants  are  not  included  in  the 
faculty  enumeration. 


Comparative  Growth 


1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

Enrolment 

670 

714 

802 

818 

875 

Faculty 

35 

39 

38 

48 

46 

Instruction  Units 

19,128 

19,999 

22,014 

22,558 

24,396 

Number  of  Classes 

254 

271 

282 

339 

350 

Range  of  Courses 

599 

623 

652 

670 

679 

Av.  No.  Students  to  a Class.. 

27.4 

27.6 

29.06 

25.82 

26.74 

Percentage  of 

Increase 

- 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

Enrolment 

6.0 

6.5 

12.3 

2.2 

6.9 

Faculty 

-2.8 

11.4 

-2.6 

26.3 

-4.1 

Instruction  Units 

8.3 

4.5 

10.0 

2.5 

8.0 

Number  of  Classes 

10.0 

5.7 

4,0 

20.2 

3.2 

Range  of  Courses 

14.5 

4.0 

4.7 

2.8 

1.3 

Av.  No.  Students  to  a Class.. 

-0.36 

0.72 

5.28 

-11.11 

3.56 

The  first  part  of  the  table  indicates  steady  gains  under  each 
head  except  faculty,  where,  nevertheless,  the  gain  for  the  entire 
period  is  large.  The  second  part  of  the  table  shows  that  the  in- 
creases in  instruction  units  correspond  very  closely,  as  they  nor- 
mally ought,  with  the  increase  in  the  enrolment.  Obviously,  also, 
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the  number  of  classes  should,  on  the  whole,  increase  in  proportion 
with  the  increase  in  enrolment.  There  was  a loss  in  this  respect 
for  the  year  of  1906-07,  but  a very  large  gain,  it  will  be  noted,  for 
the  last  two  years.  This  notable  gain  for  the  years  1907-08,  and 
1908-09,  should  indicate  some  real  advance  in  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. The  steady  gain  in  the  range  of  courses  offered  is  also  grati- 
fying. The  second  table  shows  also  the  percentage  of  change  in 
the  size  of  classes. 

Advances  Made  in  Instruction 

The  growth  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
can  be  expressed  less  abstractly  by  noting  the  changes  in  the  in- 
structing force  of  the  different  departments. 

In  the  first  place,  within  the  period  covered  by  these  tables, 
certain  departments  have  been  separated  and  made  independent 
chairs.  To  the  chairs  of  Geology  and  Political  Science  mentioned 
in  last  year’s  report  as  thus  separated  from  related  departments,  is 
to  be  added  this  year  the  establishment  of  an  independent  chair  of 
Psychology,  to  be  held  by  Professor  Stetson. 

In  the  second  place,  a number  of  departments  show  an  ad- 
vance in  teaching  force,  either  through  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  or  in  their  rank,  or  both.  In  addition  to  the  gains  made 
at  this  point,  as  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report,  are  to  be  recorded 
for  the  year  11)00-10,  in  the  department  of  English  Literature  and 
Composition,  the  appointment  of  two  instructors;  in  the  depart- 
ments of  German  and  the  Romance  Languages,  the  appointment 
of  an  instructor  between  the  departments,  supplemented  by  part 
work  of  another  instructor;  in  the  department  of  Mathematics,  the 
promotion  of  an  instructor  to  be  associate  professor,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  other  instructors;  in  the  department  of  Chemis- 
try. the  appointment  of  an  instructor  in  place  of  an  assistant;  in 
the  department  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  the  appointment  of  an 
associate  professor  of  Economics;  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
the  appointment  of  a full  professor  of  Psychology,  as  already 
noted,  and  the  promotion  of  an  assistant  to  an  instructorship; 
though,  as  already  noted,  this  department  does  not  reap  the  benefit 
of  this  enlargement  until  the  year  1910-11. 

These  are  encouraging  gains,  and  they  are  in  part  demanded, 
and  in  part  made  possible,  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  enrolment 
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of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; and  they  are  reflected,  In  dif- 
ferent ways,  in  the  two  tables  already  given. 

Advances  Needed  in  Instruction 

l 

In  the  review  of  the  work  of  the  College  department,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  see  that  several  of  the  advances  indicated  as  de- 
manded in  last  year’s  report,  can  he  reported  this  year  as  having 
been  made.  A full  chair  of  Psychology  has  been  added;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  new  half-million  fund  is  completed,  a full  chair  of  the 
History  and  Appreciation  of  Ait  will  follow.  And  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  called  for  in  last  year’s  report,  has  also  been 
appointed.  The  teaching  force  in  this  department  should  he  still 
further  enlarged,  probably,  by  the  appointment  of  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Sociology;  and  it  is  probably  desirable,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  various  teachers  of  the  English 
department,  to  appoint  an  associate  professor  of  Composition.  In 
the  department  of  Chemistry,  an  associate  professorship  ought  also 
to  be  established;  and  in  the  department  of  Education  the  full 
time  of  a teacher  might  well  he  employed.  In  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  German  and  the  Romance  Languages,  there  probably 
should  be  added  either  an  associate  professor  or  an  instructor;  as 
also  in  the  department  of  History,  where  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  modern  history.  The  departments  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  too,  need  the  time  of  an  added  instructor  or  as- 
sociate professor.  The  work  in  Physics  and  Astronomy  also  calls 
for  an  additional  associate  professor  or  instructor;  and  an  in- 
structor should  be  added  for  the  work  in  Drawing  and  Pa’nting. 

The  additions  made  for  the  present  year  give  us  probably  the 
best  balanced  work  in  instruction  that  the  College  has  ever  had; 
and  still  the  advances  just  named  are  very  much  to  be  desired,  in 
order  that  there  may  he  no  question  of  our  ability  to  meet,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  fashion  the  rightful  needs  of  our  students. 

IV.  STUDENTS 

The  statistics  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  to  the  en- 
rolment of  students,  degrees,  and  freshman  electives,  are  fully 
given  and  discussed  in  the  reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission,  and  of  the  Registrar,  and  need  not  be  here 
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tabulated.  A summary  statement,  however,  upon  these  points  is 
perhaps  called  for,  to  allow  in  this  report  a complete  survey  of  the 
department. 

Enrolment 

The  total  number  of  students  in  charge  of  the  faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  the  year  19CS-C9  was  1019,  including  77  students 
in  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  67  students  of  the  Summer  Session 
not  elsewhere  tabulated.  The  total  also  includes  68  students 
classed  as  college  specials : but  it  should  be  noted  that  these  col- 
lege specials  are  not  students  who  have  not  met  the  full  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college,  but  students  of  college  rank,  who, 
for  some  reason,  are  not  planning  to  take  the  full  course  looking  to 
a degree. 

Degrees 

The  Secretary’s  report  states,  also,  that  for  the  year  1908-09 
the  degrees  conferred  reached  a total  of  154.  On  account  of  the 
rather  unusual  number  of  honorary  degrees  given  in  connection 
with  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary,  it  was  thought  best  to  award 
no  honorary  degrees  at  the  last  Commencement.  The  number  of 
degrees  granted  in  course  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
College. 

Freshman  Electives 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  Registrar’s  report  upon  this 
point.  The  College  has  been  making  for  some  years  a somewhat 
careful  study  here,  to  see  whether  there  was  need  of  greater  re- 
quirement from  the  freshmen,  to  secure  normal  courses.  Ou  the 
whole,  the  freshmen  seem  to  be  using  with  fair  wisdom  the  privi- 
lege of  partial  election. 


Scholarship 

The  scholarship  of  the  students  is  discussed  in  the  report  of 
the  Registrar,  and  receives  much  careful  consideration  in  the  sec- 
ond main  division  of  the  President’s  Report;  and  nothing  moie 
needs  to  be  said  upon  it  at  this  point. 

To  stimulate  somewhat  the  interest  in  scholarship  from  the 
beginning  of  the  college  course,  it  has  seemed  to  the  faculty  desir- 
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able  to  publish  the  names  of  the  ten  freshmen  who  made  the  high- 
est rank  during  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  This  is 
readily  gotten  at,  because  the  College  follows  the  uniform  policy 
of  reporting  the  rank  of  all  freshmen  for  the  first  semester  of  the 
freshman  year  back  to  the  schools  from  which  they  have  come  to 

Oberlin. 

Freshman  Honor  List 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  eleven  freshmen 
(two  having  tied  in  rank),  who  had  the  highest  tank  in  scholai- 
sliip  during  the  first  semester  of  the  year  1008-09,  and  the  schools 
in  which  their  preparatory  work  was  taken,  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order : 

Miss  Gertrude  Mary  Abel,  Huron,  S.  D.,  High  School. 

Miss  Katherine  Stevens  Baker,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Girls’  High 
School. 

Miss  Margaret  Eloise  Bennett,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Miss  Frances  Louise  Hill,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Mr.  William  George  Jackson,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Donald  Storrs  King,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Mr.  Willard  Samuel  Lines,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Miss  Cora  Estelle  Prefert,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Masten  Park  High 
School. 

Miss  Shirley  Smith,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Academy. 

Miss  Madeline  Sweet,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Miss  Dorothy  Rowland  Swift,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  High  School. 

This  list  of  ten  names  was  prepared  under  the  two  following 
rules:  (1)  Only  those  students  have  been  considered  who  were 

enrolled  as  freshmen.  (2)  Only  those  students  were  considered 
who  have  taken  not  less  than  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  the  College 
or  Academy,  eleven  of  those  hours  being  elected  from  the  regular 
freshman  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the 
students  who  were  found  in  these  honor  lists  during  the  last  three 
years:  Of  the  ten  so  listed  in  1906-07,  all  but  one  returned  for  the 

sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  two  completed  their  course  in 
three  years;  of  the  honor  list  of  1907-08,  all  returned  last  year  and 
all  but  one  returned  this  year.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
Oberlin  College  is  able  to  keep  its  students  of  best  scholarship. 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 

This  same  desire  to  lay  greater  emphasis  on  scholarship  led 
the  faculty  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a chapter  of  the  Phi  P>eta 
Kappa  society  in  Oberlin,  and  the  following  names  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  and  other  classes  as  named,  were  elected  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement : 


class  of  1909 

Georgia  Louise  Andrews 
Alice  Irene  Blackmore 
Ralph  Burroughs 
Wilbur  Greeley  Burroughs 
Zada  Aurelia  Curtiss 
George  Sherman  Dickinson 
John  Doane.  Jr. 

Joel  Babcock  Hayden 
Edna  Lane 
Bessie  Mae  McClure 
Edith  Nash 
Florence  Irene  Otis 
Emerson  Mears  Parks 
Oliver  Martin  Sayler 
Alma  Schultz 

Frederick  Henderson  Sterns 

class  of  1S9G 

Bessie  Minerva  Avery 
Harriet  Edna  Chamberlain 
Robert  Henry  Cowley 
Jennie  McCartney  Doren 
Ethelliert  Vincent  Grabill 
Asa  Strong  Hardy 
Henry  Joseph  Haskell 
Mary  Josephine  Nelson 
Edward  Henry  Rhoades,  Jr. 

CLASS  OF  1897 

Grace  Erwin  Curtiss 
William  Leon  Dawson 
Clayton  King  Earner 
Florence  Mary  Fitch 
Louis  Eleazer  Lord 
Claire  Augusta  Rudd  McDonald 
Edward  Alanson  Miller 
Harriet  Eva  Penfield 
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Ella  Maria  Stanley 

Mary  Elizabeth  Sheffield  Stelle 

Mabel  Pearl  Wetterling 

Class  of  1S9S  (Elected  in  June,  1908) 
class  of  1899 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Anderegg 
Jessie  Anna  Caughey 
Mary  Alice  Coo  ledge 
Alice  Sinclair  Dodge 
Charlotte  Cecil  Harrington  Dutton 
Abba  Durant  Harrington 
Theodosia  Moore  Savage  Ilawley 
Mary  Eliza  Ilosford 
Clarence  Chrisman  Johnson 
George  Grant  Life 
Frances  Marie  Partridge  Lord 
Esther  Cochrane  Ward 

class  of  1900 

Burton  Ralph  Cole 

Helen  Redortha  Wright  Dutton 

Li  die  Ilarrold 

Edith  Margaret  Bloom  Irnmel 

Russell  Parsons  Jameson 

Joseph  Richardson  Miller 

Rose  May  Munger  Oviatt 

Florence  Augusta  Voorhees  Phinney 

Mary  Emily  Sinclair 

Mary  Grant  Shurtlefif  Storey 

class  of  1901 

Anna  Lucille  Holding 
John  Mercer  Langston 
Joseph  Mayo  Metcalf 
W illiam  Moreton  Owen 
Alice  Katherine  Fairfield  Saam 
Mary  Savage 
William  Simcox 
Charlene  Edna  Sperry 
Seeley  Kelley  Tompkins 


class  of  1902 

Mabel  Zoe  Wright  Barton 

Iva  Irene  Brown 

Nora  Earl  Eade  Chapman 
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Myra  Alice  Godfrey 

Cecil  Amy  Johnson  Ilarpham 

Roy  Vernon  Hill 

Alice  Bell  Charles  Reid 

Margery  Strong 

Helen  Eliza  Sweet 

Florence  Louise  Westlake 

AS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1905 
Opal  Celia  Francis 

Other  matters  concerning  the  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  so  fully  covered  in  the  regular  reports  of  the  Deans, 
and  in  the  general  discussions  of  the  President’s  report,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  present  year  in  the  section  on  efficiency,  that  they  do 
not  require  further  attention  here. 

V.  IMPORTANT  COLLEGE  FACULTY  ACTIONS 

Certain  actions  taken  by  the  College  Faculty  during  the  year 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  their  place  in  this  annual  report. 

1.  On  October  27  and  subsequent  dates,  action  was  taken  look- 
ing to  a more  careful  supervision  of  plays  given  by  students,  and 
to  a great  diminution  of  those  not  of  a serious  nature  and  directly 
under  faculty  supervision. 

2.  On  November  3,  and  one  or  two  other  dates,  the  faculty 
reviewed  the  whole  subject  of  payment  and  distribution  of  assist- 
ants among  departments,  appointing,  May  18,  a standing  committee 
of  five  to  have  the  whole  matter  in  charge. 

3.  On  January  39,  the  College  Faculty  adopted  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  and  Advanced  Degrees 
that  a considerable  number  of  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
named,  should  be  counted  as  suitable  for  the  work  of  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  similarly  recommended.  This  action  carried  with 
it,  naturally,  the  transfer  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  and 
Advanced  Degrees  from  the  College  Faculty  to  the  General  Faculty. 

4.  The  question  of  the  bearing  of  the  amount  of  work  carried 
by  students  upon  the  quality  of  their  scholarship  was  discussed  in 
the  meetings  of  January  19,  and  March  2;  conference  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  sought  with  the  representative  student  bodies,  — the  Men’s 
Senate  and  the  College  Women’s  Board. 
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5.  On  January  20,  in  view  of  tlie  much  wider  area  over  which 
the  students  are  scattered  tor  tlieir  recitations,  the  Faculty  felt 
compelled  to  increase  the  interval  between  class  recitations  liom 
five  minutes  to  seven  minutes.  This  is  a change  in  a long  estab- 
lished custom,  but  seemed  necessitated  by  the  situation. 

0.  On  May  18,  the  Faculty  adopted  the  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Course: 

1) .  That  a special  course  (one  hour,  without  credit)  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  be  established  to  accommodate  students  of  the 
junior  and  senior  college  years  whose  written  class  work  is  of  such 
a low  quality,  as  regards  composition,  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
their  teachers,  they  need  further  instruction. 

2) .  That  students  shall  be  required  to  undergo  this  special 
training  upon  the  report  of  their  teachers  made  to  the  head  of  the 
department  of  English,  and  that  such  students  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive this  training  until  such  time  as  they  satisfy  the  instructor,  in 
charge  of  the  special  course,  of  their  ability  to  write  respectable 
English. 

In  carrying  out  these  regulations,  it  was  provided  that  in  any 
particular  case  the  student’s  teachers,  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  should  be  the  committee  to  decide  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  training  in  English  Composition.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  action  of  the  Faculty  would  at  least  save  the  College  from 
graduating  students  disgracefully  deficient  in  English. 

7.  On  June  15th,  the  Committee  on  Course  presented  proofs  of 
“Suggestions  to  Students  upon  the  Construction  of  Courses  of 
Study”;  and  the  Faculty  voted  to  approve  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Prudential  Committee  that  an  edition  of  1200  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution to  students  who  may  be  in  attendance  for  the  year  1909- 
10.  This  action  has  been  carried  out,  and  can  hardly  fail  greatly 
to  assist  the  students  in  their  elections. 

Certain  other  important  actions  of  the  College  Faculty  are  suf- 
ficiently implied  in  points  covered  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

VI.  MATERIAL  FACILITIES 

The  buildings  in  use  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  re- 
main as  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report ; but  the  department  has 
had  use  for  the  first  time  of  the  remodeled  Spear  Zoological  Labo- 
ratory, and  of  the  enlarged  Physical  Laboratory  rooms  on  the 
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tliird  floor  of  refers  Hall ; and  in  company  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  College,  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  new  build- 
ings,  Finney  Memorial  Chapel,  and  the  Carnegie  Library. 

VII.  NEEDS 

The  needs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  so  far  as  in- 
creases in  instruction  are  concerned,  have  already  been  treated  in 
the  third  section  of  this  report,  on  “Instruction”;  and  in  the  wide 
meaning  of  the  term,  are  carefully  summarized  in  the  closing  par- 
agraphs of  the  President’s  discussion  of  the  tests  of  college  effi- 
ciency. 

The  material  needs  fall  naturally  under  three  heads : endow- 
ment, buildings,  and  equipment. 

Encloicmcnt 

The  need  that  the  President  mentioned  last  year  as  the  great- 
est— increase  of  salaries — it  is  hoped  may  soon  be  met  by  the 
completion  of  the  new  half-million  fund.  This  would  provide  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  associate  professors  by  $300,  and  of  full 
professors  by  $200.  The  other  needs  for  endowment,  as  pointed 
out  last  year,  are  for  library  endowment,  for  the  advances  already 
indicated  as  needed  in  instruction,  for  the  establishment  of  a gen- 
eral lectureship,  for  graduate  fellowships,  for  added  merit  schol- 
arships, and  for  appropriations  available  for  equipment  and  assist- 
ants in  the  various  departments,  and  to  meet  the  constantly  recur- 
ring smaller  wants  in  these  departments. 

Buildings 

The  most  pressing  needs  here  are  for  a building  providing  fur- 
ther recitation  rooms,  and  for  a Botanical  Laboratory.  W ith  the 
completion  of  the  new  half-million  fund,  considerable  additional 
recitation  room  could  he  furnished  in  the  new  Administration 
Building,  and  the  new  Botanical  Laboratory  could  be  erected.  Be- 
sides these,  there  should  also  be  soon  furnished  a new  Geological 
Laboratory,  a new  Physics  Laboratory,  and  added  halls  of  resi- 
dence for  both  college  men  and  college  women. 
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Equipment 

The  most  important  equipment,  of  course,  would  naturally  be 
provided  in  connection  with  the  buildings  needed;  but  for  immediate 
needs,  as  reflected  in  the  reports  of  the  college  professors,  a good 
deal  of  illustrative  material  and  apparatus,  it  will  be  seen,  is  de- 
sired. The  amount  required  for  this  is  not,  in  most  cases,  large, 
but  it  is  a more  or  less  constantly  recurring  item,  that  makes  in  the 
aggregate  considerable  demands  upon  the  current  budget,  unless 
provided  for  by  further  general  endowment. 

It  would  have  seemed  hardly  possible  last  year  that  the  report 
of  this  year  could  record  so  many  points  of  advance  in  appoint- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  work  of  this  department  as  a whole. 
Other  and  large  needs  there  are;  but  if  we  could  see  the  new  half- 
million  fund  completed,  the  most  pressing  of  our  needs  would  have 
been  met,  and  a great  enlargement  of  resources  achieved. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


IIEXRY  CHURCHILL  KING. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  COLLEGE  MEN 

To  the  President : 

Sir — The  enrolment  of  men  in  the  college  department  for  the 
year  1908-0Ck  was  3G0,  classed  as  follows: 


Enrolment  of  Men 

Graduates  

Seniors  

Juniors  

Sophomores  

Freshmen  

Specials  


8 

52 

79 

82 

124 

15 


Total  3G0 

This  is  an  increase  of  53  on  last  year’s  total,  a gain  of  more 
than  17%  on  last  year’s  enrolment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  last  year’s  Junior  class  enrolled  79 
members  as  against  48  the  preceding  year,  and  also  that  this  Junior 
class  of  79  enrolled  only  77  in  its  Sophomore  year,  showing  a gain 
of  2 at  a point  where  ordinarily  one  may  expect  some  loss. 

There  is  also  a decided  increase  in  the  number  of  men  enrolled 
as  Freshmen,  the  total  number  for  the  year  reaching  124  — 1G  more 
than  the  largest  previous  record. 

The  enrolment  of  Freshman  men  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  as  follows:  83,  85,  94,  85,  89,  108,  98,  and  124.  The  enrolment 
of  Freshman  men  is  124  this  fall,  an  increase  of  9 over  the  number 
at  the  same  time  last  fall. 
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Losses  During  the  Year 

Twenty-six  men  left  college  during  the  year,  classed  as  fo; 
lows : 

Freshmen  10 

Sophomores  5 

Juniors  4 

Seniors  3 

Specials  4 

26 

I regret  that  I must  also  report  the  death  of  Mr.  Ferry  Haight 
of  the  Sophomore  class,  and  Mr.  II.  H.  Day  of  the  Junior  class. 
Mr.  Haight  died  in  December  of  heart  trouble.  Mr.  Day  was 
drowned  during  vacation,  while  camping  on  the  lake  near  Lorain. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  of  the  26  men  who  dropped  out  during 
the  year  were  as  follows : 


Hygienic  reasons  (Illness  and  accident) 6 

(Trouble  with  eyes) 4 

Dropped.  Disciplinary  reasons  and  poor  schol- 
arship   4 

Business  reasons  and  lack  of  money 2 

Married  2 

To  coach  foot  ball  1 

Sickness  or  death  at  home 2 

To  study  music  1 

No  reason  assigned 4 


26 

Our  greatest  loss  was,  as  last  year,  a loss  of  ten  in  the  Fresh- 
man class.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  men  left  school  during  the 
first  semester. 


Losses  at  End  of  Year 

Five  men,  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  were  dropped  at 
the  end  of  the  year  on  account  of  scholarship,  failing  in  each  case 
to  carry  a minimum  of  ten  hours  successfully.  Twenty  men  left 
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Oberlin  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  attend  cth$r  institutions.  The 
institutions  to  which  these  students  are  going,  and  the  reasons  so 
far  as  known,  are  as  follows: 


University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Missouri 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Washington 

Western  Reserve  University 

Brown  University 

Harvard  University 

Columbia  University 

Williams 

Cornell 

Princeton 

Yale 

Total 


5 Professional  work 
1 To  be  at  home 

1 Not  known 

1 Not  known 

1 Technical  work 

1 Technical  work 

1 To  be  at  home 

1 To  be  at  home 

1 To  attend  an  eastern  school 
1 Special  work 

1 Special  work 

2 To  attend  an  eastern  school 

1 Technical  work 

1 To  attend  an  eastern  school 
1 To  be  near  home 

20 


The  men  were  classed  as  follows: 


Freshmen 6 

Sophomores 10 

Junior  1 

Special 3 

Total 20 


It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  in  at  least  half  of  these  cases 
we  must  look  upon  these  men  not  as  losses,  but  as  men  whom  we 
gained  during  their  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  That  is,  at 
least  half  of  this  number  came  to  us  to  get  preparation  for  techni- 
cal or  professional  schools  or  for  eastern  colleges,  and  took  one  or 
two  years  of  their  college  course  with  us  rather  than  in  the  school 
from  which  they  planned  to  graduate. 

As  a partial  offset  to  these  men  entering  other  colleges  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  we  receive  thirteen  this  fall  who  have  come 
to  us  from  other  colleges. 
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Total  Losses  for  the  Year 

The  total  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  classes  and  as  Special  students  during  the  year 
1908-09  was  300,  divided  as  follows: 


Juniors 79 

Sophomores 82 

Freshmen 124 

Specials 15 

Total 300 


Of  this  number  69  have  not  returned  this  fall,  a loss  of  23  per 
cent,  that  might  be  expected  under  ideal  conditions  to  continue 
their  work  here.  This  loss  at  this  point  shows  an  increase  of  4 
per  cent  over  last  year.  These  men  were  classed  as  follows: 


Freshmen 33 

Sophomores 19 

Juniors 8 

Specials 9 


Total G9 


The  reasons  for  their  failure  to  return  are  given  below: 


In  attendance  at  other  schools 20 

Dropped.  Scholarship  and  disciplinary  reasons  9 

At  home  or  working.  Financial  reasons 17 

Reasons  unknown  10 

Sickness  or  death  at  home 3 

Death  2 

111  health  and  eye  trouble G 

Technical  work  1 

Music  i 


Total 


G9 


The  work  of  the  year  has  been  exceptionally  pleasant.  There 
has  been  a spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  with  the  administration,  and 
a v\  illingness  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  to  assume  responsi- 
bility in  many  directions  that  has  been  a distinct  help. 
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There  seems  to  he  a growing  feeling  among  the  upper  classmen 
that  a part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  lower  classmen  rests  with 
them.  This  is  a distinct  gain,  and  something  that  needs  especial 
encouragement  in  Oberlin.  The  relations  between  the  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  have  never,  in  my  experience,  been  so  harmonious 
throughout  the  year,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  classmen 
and  the  Student  Senate  assumed  control  of  a meeting  between  these 
classes  early  in  the  first  semester,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to 
settle  the  question  of  supremacy  in  a regulated  and  harmless  con- 
test, with  the  understanding  that  this  contest  was  to  terminate  all 
clashes  between  tl:e  classes.  As  a result  of  the  good  feeling  brought 
about  between  the  classes,  the  Sophomores  later  in  the  year  ar- 
ranged for  a Sophomore-Freshman  party  to  ensure  the  better  ac- 
quaintance and  fellowship. 

The  students  have  also  initiated  certain  customs  which  grant 
upper  classmen  some  privileges  not  allowed  to  others,  in  the  belief 
that  this  will  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  respect  due  to  upper 
classmen  by  the  student  body  and  that  this  will  react  in  an  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  younger 
students. 

There  has  been  a marked  gain  in  the  chapel  attendance  during 
the  year,  and  also  in  the  order  maintained  during  the  service.  This 
has  been  due  in  part  to  the  change  to  our  new  chapel,  and  in  part 
to  the  change  in  service.  The  attendance  of  the  men  is  not  yet 
what  it  ought  to  be,  however,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  might 
be  a gain  made  here  either  by  proctored  system  or,  better  still  if 
possible,  by  some  form  of  student  control. 

One  of  tbe  notable  events  of  the  year  was  the  voluntary  adop- 
tion of  the  honor  system  for  all  tests  and  examinations.  This  will 
be  put  in  operation  during  the  present  year.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  results  will  be  in  practice,  but  it  it  lias 
the  hearty  support  of  students  and  faculty,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
a distinct  advance  in  our  college  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


E.  A.  MILLER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  COLLEGE  WOMEN 


To  the  President: 

Sir — The  enrolment  cf  women  in  the  College  ot  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  the  Academic  year  1908  09  was  515,  divided  as  follows: 


Graduates  13 

Seniors  80 

Juniors  98 

Sophomores  115 

Freshmen  156 

Specials  53 


515 

Summer  Session  35 


‘ To  these  should  be  added  the  76  art  students  who  were  un- 
der my  care.  This  is  only  a slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  large  number  of  women  who  came  from  other  colleges  into  the 
Junior  class  was  a gratification,  and  more  than  equaled  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  went  from  us  to  other  schools.  In  almost  every 
case,  those  who  have  taken  up  their  studies  elsewhere  have  done 
so  in  pursuance  of  plans  made  before  they  came  to  Oberlin,  not  as 
the  result  of  any  dissatisfaction. 

As  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Failure  in  Scholarship,  I 
have  co-operated  with  the  others  in  trying  to  maintain  a high 
standard;  many  have  been  warned  and  two  or  three  requested  not 
to  return,  but  the  number  of  failures  among  the  young  women  is 
proportionately  small,  and  indicates  conscientious  work  on  the 
part  of  the  great  majority. 

The  problem  of  introducing  the  Freshmen  into  the  new  life, 
with  as  little  waste  of  energy  on  their  part  as  possible,  must  always 
be  an  absorbing  one  tor  a Dean  of  Women.  I have  attempted  to 
meet  this  need  somewhat  by  two  special  talks  to  Freshmen  early 
in  the  tall,  and  this  coming  year  I plan  to  add  one  or  two  more. 
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In  the  place  of  the  entertainment  of  the  Freshmen  women  in  small 
groups  at  afternoon  tea,  which  has  been  my  custom,  this  year  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  King  and  myself  gave  six  luncheons  at  the  Presi- 
dent’s home,  which  the  young  women  are  certain  to  remember  as 
one  of  the  happiest  experiences  of  the  year. 

Alter  Commencement,  in  company  with  fifteen  of  our  students, 
I attended  the  East  Central  Conference  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland,  teaching 
one  of  the  Mission  Classes  and  delivering  one  of  the  evening  ad- 
dresses. This  opportunity  to  share  in  the  most  vital  outside  inter- 
est of  our  young  women  I prize  very  highly. 

I have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  representing  the  college  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Oberlin  Alumni,  and  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumme,  at  Pittsburg,  and  have  given  nine  addresses  before  var- 
ious Women’s  Clubs  and  Church  organizations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FLORENCE  M.  FITCH. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION 

To  the  President: 

Sir — This  report  includes  only  those  matters  directly  connected 
with  my  work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  the  other  work  of  the  Secre- 
tary’s office,  reference  is  made  to  page  207. 


The  College  Enrolment 

As  a necessary  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  admission 
and  classification  of  new  students,  I present  at  this  point  the  sum- 
mary of  the  enrolment  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the 
year  1908-09,  as  published  in  the  final  edition  of  the  catalogue. 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduate  Students  . . . . 

8 

13 

21 

Seniors  

. . . . 52 

80 

132 

Juniors  

. . . . 79 

98 

177 

Sophomores  . . . . 

. . . . 82 

115 

197 

Freshmen  

. . . . 124 

156 

280 

Specials  

....  15 

53 

68 

360 

515 

875 

The  great  growth  of  the  last  nine  years  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  comparison: 

Men  Women  Total 


1900- 01  197  231  428 

1901- 02  242  257  499 

1902- 03  267  311  578 

1903- 04  279  354  633 

1904- 05  294  376  670 

1905- 06  297  417  714 

1906- 07  317  485  802 

1907- 08  307  511  818 

1908- 09  360  515  875 
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Ihe  corresponding  figures  for  1909-10,  corrected  to  date  of  Oc- 
tober 25,  1909,  are  as  follows: 

1909-10  (part)  382  571  953 

Analysis  of  the  College  Enrolment 

The  following  table  stows:  (1)  the  students  who  returned 
during  the  year  1908-09  after  previous  enrolment  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences:  (2)  the  new  students  for  whom  the  year 
1908-09  was  the  first  year  in  the  College  Department: 


(1)  Students  who  returned  after 
previous  enrolment  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences — 

Enrolled,  preceding  year  (1907-0S) 

Men 

W omen 

Total 

Per  Cent  of 
whole  number 

202 

298 

500 

57.14 

Enrolled,  prior  to  1907 

12 

16 

28 

3.20 

214 

314 

528 

60.34 

(2)  New  Students — 

Never  before  enrolled  in  any 
department  

111 

185 

296 

33.83 

Enrolled  previously  in  Oberlin 
Academy 

31 

10 

41 

4.69 

Enrolled  previously  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music 

2 

6 

8 

0.91 

Enrolled  previously  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  

2 

0 

2 

0.23 

146 

201 

347 

39.66 

Complete  Totals  

360 

515 

875 

100.00 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  528  students,  representing 
60.34  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  been  enrolled  previously  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  that  347  students,  representing 
39.66  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  new  students  in  this  department. 
The  percentages  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 
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Classification  of  New  Students 

The  347  new  students  who  were  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  were  classified  as  follows: 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Admitted 

as 

Graduate  Students. 

4 

2 

6 

Admitted 

as 

Seniors 

4 

2 

6 

Admitted 

as 

Juniors 

6 

11 

17 

Admitted 

as 

Sophomores 

. 10 

8 

18 

Admitted 

as 

Freshmen 

. 115 

142 

257 

Admitted 

as 

Specials 

7 

36 

43 

146 

201 

347 

In  addition  to  the  257  new  Freshmen  shown  above,  there  were 
twenty-three  others  whose  names  were  listed  in  the  catalogue  as 
members  of  the  Freshman  class  who  were  Freshmen  during  the 
preceding  year  and  failed  to  advance  to  the  Sophomore  class.  The 
total  number  of  all  Freshmen  as  shown  in  the  final  edition  of  the 
catalogue  was  280. 

A comparison  showing  the  classification  of  new  students  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years  is  added  at  this  point: 


1908 

1907 

1996 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

-09 

-08 

-07 

-06 

-05 

-04 

-03 

-02 

Admitted 

as 

Graduate  Students.. 

...  6 

3 

3 

1 

o 

o 

5 

1 

0 

Admitted 

as 

Seniors 

...  6 

6 

2 

8 

5 

6 

6 

4 

Admitted 

as 

.1  uniors 

...  17 

16 

15 

14 

6 

13 

9 

6 

Admitted 

as  Sophomores 

...  18 

21 

23 

23 

20 

23 

14 

13 

47 

46 

43 

46 

34 

47 

30 

23 

Admitted 

as 

Freshmen  

...257 

241 

242 

195 

187 

210 

168 

165 

Admitted 

as 

College  Specials 

...  43 

3(5 

36 

31 

40 

30 

33 

19 

347 

323 

321 

272 

261 

287 

231 

207 

Forty-seven  new  students  were  admitted  with  higher  rank 
than  that  of  Freshman.  This  number  shows  a slight  increase  over 
the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  The  gains  from  other  colleges 
more  than  balance  the  losses  of  students  who  leave  Oberlin  to  go 
to  other  colleges. 
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Students  Admitted  to  Advanced  Standing 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  forty-seven  new  students  were 
admitted  to  higher  rank  than  Freshman.  In  addition  to  this  num- 
ber nine  students  were  admitted  to  advanced  rank  as  “College 
Specials,”  coming  from  other  colleges,  and  one  student  who  was 
classed  as  a Freshman  came  from  another  college  with  somewhat 
more  than  a half  year  of  college  credit.  Of  this  total  of  fifty-seven 
students  of  advanced  standing,  forty-five  came  to  Oberlin  College 
from  thirty-seven  different  colleges  as  follows: 

Albion  College,  Michigan 1 

Alma  College,  Michigan • 1 

Bates  College,  Maine 1 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 1 

Berea  College,  Kentucky 1 

Bethel  College,  Kansas 1 

Buchtel  College,  Ohio 1 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 2 

Carroll  College,  Wisconsin 3 

Colorado  College,  Colorado 2 

' Doane  College,  Nebraska 1 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 1 

Huguenot  College,  South  Africa 1 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania 1 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Union  College,  Ohio 1 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio * 1 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Connecticut.  1 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 2 

Ohio  State  University,  Ohio 2 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Ohio 1 

Olivet  College,  Michigan 1 

Philander  Smith  College,  Arkansas 1 

Pomona  College,  California ^ 

Purdue  University,  Indiana 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 
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University  of  Minnesota,  Minnesota 1 

University  of  Nebraska,  Nebraska 1 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin 1 

Washington  State  University,  Washington 1 

Washington  University,  Missouri 1 

The  Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 2 

Williams  College,  Massachusetts 1 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 1 

Yankton  College,  South  Dakota 1 

Five  students  who  were  enrolled  in  Oberlin  Academy  during 
the  preceding  year  were  able  to  enter  the  College  as  Sophomores. 
These  students  did  not  have  sufficient  credits  to  secure  the  Fresh- 
man classification  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  were  ranked  as 
Academy  students  with  advanced  credits,  and  by  doing  extra  work 
during  the  year  they  were  able  to  secure  classification  the  suc- 
ceeding year  as  Sophomores  with  deficiencies.  Advancement  in 
classification  in  some  such  way  as  this  is  facilitated  by  enrolment 
for  summer  work  in  the  Oberlin  Summer  Session. 

Students  Admitted  as  Freshmen  and  College  Specials 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  where  the  new  Freshmen  and  College 
Specials  receive  their  preparation  for  college. 

One  of  the  Freshmen  and  nine  of  the  College  Specials  had 
studied  in  other  institutions  and  were  really  of  higher  rank  than 
Freshman.  There  were  five  other  students,  who  either  because  of 
age  and  definite  plans  for  college  work,  or  because  of  irregularity 
of  preparation,  were  given  classification  as  College  Specials  with- 
out the  usual  formality  of  entrance  papers  to  show  previous  stud- 
ies. The  table  on  page  310  shows  257  new  Freshmen  and  43  new 
College  Specials,  a total  of  300.  Subtracting  the  15  students  above 
mentioned,  we  have  left  285  students  who  came  to  Oberlin  from 
173  high  schools,  academies,  and  other  institutions. 

There  were  146  schools  represented  by  one  student  each. 
Twenty-seven  schools  sent  more  than  one  student.  Seven  students 
were  received  from  Elyria  (Ohio)  High  School,  and  6 from  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Central  High  School.  Oberlin  High  School  was  represented 
by  40  of  its  graduates,  and  Oberlin  Academy  by  36.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  College,  Oberlin  Academy  took  second 
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place  in  the  number  of  students  furnished.  However,  if  the  five 
students  of  Sophomore  grade,  mentioned  on  page  312,  be  added  to 
the  36  classed  as  Freshmen  or  College  Specials,  the  total  is  large 
enough  to  allow  the  Academy  to  retain  its  first  place. 

The  173  schools  which  furnished  new  students  of  Freshman 
grade  for  Oberlin  College  were  as  follows: 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  High  School 2 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  St.  Agnes  School 1 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  High  School 1 

Andover,  Mass.,  Phillips  Academy 1 

Angola,  Ind.,  High  School 1 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  High  School 1 

Appleton,  Wis.,  Lawrence  University 1 

Ashburnham,  Mass.,  Cushing  Academy 1 

Austin,  Minn.,  High  School 1 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Col.  High  and  Tr’g.  School 1 

Barnestdlle,  O.,  High  School 1 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  East  Side  High  School 2 

Bellville,  O.,  High  School ,, 1 

Berlin  Heights,  O.,  High  School 1 

Berwyn,  111.,  J.  S.  Morton  Twp.  High  School 1 

Billings,  Mont.,  High  School 1 

Boise,  Ida.,  High  School 1 

Bowen,  111.,  High  School 1 

Bowling  Green,  O.,  High  School 1 

Braddock,  Pa.,  North  High  School 1 

Bradford,  Vt.,  High  School 1 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Girls’  High  School 3 

Bryan,  O.,  High  School 3 

Bucyrus,  O.,  High  School 1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo  Seminary 1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Lafayette  High  School 3 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Masten  Park  High  School 2 

Burton,  O.,  High  School 1 

Caledonia,  Minn.,  High  School 1 

California,  Pa.,  Southwestern  State  Normal  School 1 

Cambridge.  O.,  High  School 1 

Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  High  School 1 
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Canton,  O.,  High  School 

Carlyle,  111.,  High  School..  # 1 

Chardon,  O.,  High  School 1 

Chicago,  111.,  Austin  High  School 1 

Chicago,  111.,  R.  T.  Crane  Man.  Tr’g.  School 1 

Chicago,  111.,  Englewood  High  School 1 

Chicago,  111.,  University  School 1 

Chillicothe,  O.,  High  School 1 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Woodward  High  School 1 

Cleveland,  O.,  Central  High  School 2 

Cleveland,  O.,  East  High  School 2 

Cleveland,  O.,  Lincoln  High  School 1 

Cleveland,  O.,  West  High  School 1 

Coffeyville,  Kan.,  High  School 1 

Colawater,  Mich.,  High  School 1 

Columbus,  Neb.,  High  School 1 

Cooperstown,  N.  D.,  High  School 2 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  Northside  High  School 2 

Corning,  O.,  High  School 1 

Coudersport,  Pa.,  High  School 1 

Crawfordsville,  Ind..  High  School 1 

Creston,  la.,  High  School 1 

Crete,  Neb.,  High  School 1 

Culver,  Ind.,  High  School 1 

Culver,  Ind.,  Military  Academy 1 

Danielson,  Conn.,  Killingly  High  School 1 

Davenport,  la.,  High  School 1 

Dawson,  Minn.,  High  School 1 

Dayton,  O.,  Steele  High  School 1 

Decorah,  la.,  High  School 1 

Delphos.  O.,  High  School 1 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Central  High  School 2 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Western  High  School 1 

Dover,  O.,  High  School 1 

East  Cleveland,  O.,  Shaw  High  School 1 

East  Jordan,  Mich..  High  School 1 

Eaton,  Ind.,  High  School 1 

Edinboro,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School 1 
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Elmira,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Elmore,  Minn.,  High  School 

Elyria,  O.,  High  School 

Erie,  Pa.,  High  School 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Durfee  High  School 

Farmland,  Ind.,  High  School 

Findlay,  O.,  High  School 

Flemington,  N.  J.,  Reading  Academy. . 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  Collegiate  Institute 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  High  School 

Fredericktown,  O..  High  School 

Fremont,  Neb.,  High  School 

Fremont,  O.,  High  School 

Galion,  O.,  High  School 

Geneva,  O..  High  School 

Germantown,  O.,  High  School 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  High  School 

Hinsdale,  111.,  High  School 

Hollins,  Va.,  Hollins  Institute 

Houghton,  Mich.,  High  School 

Huntsburg.  O.,  High  School 

Huron,  S.  D.,  High  School 

Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  Pligh  School 

Jefferson,  O.,  High  School 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Hugh  School 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Central  High  School 

Kenton,  O.,  High  School 

Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  Keuka  Institute... 

Kidder,  Mo.,  Kidder  Institute 

Kingsley,  la..  High  School 

LaGrange,  Ind.,  High  School 

Lakota,  N.  D.,  High  School 

Lancaster,  O.,  High  School 

Ligonier,  Pa.,  Classical  Institute 

Lockland,  O.,  High  School 

Ludlow,  Mass.,  High  School 

Madison,  O.,  High  School 


1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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Madisonville,  O.,  High  School 

Manistee,  Mich.,  High  School 1 

Mansfield,  O.,  High  School 1 

Mazomanie,  Wis.,  High  School 1 

Medina,  O.,  High  School 1 

Menominee,  Wis.,  High  School 1 

Mercer,  Pa.,  High  School 1 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  West  Division  High  School 1 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Stanley  Hall 1 

Montpelier,  O.,  High  School 3 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Waterman  School 1 

Mount  Vernon,  O.,  High  School 1 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  High  School 1 

New  London,  O.,  High  School 1 

Newton  Falls,  O.,  High  School 1 

North  East,  Pa.,  High  School 1 

Norwich,  Conn.,  Norwich  Academy 2 

Oberlin,  O.,  Oberlin  Academy 36 

Oberlin,  O.,  Oberlin  High  School 40 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Epworth  University 1 

Omaha,  Neb.,  High  School 1 

Orange  City,  la.,  Northwestern  Classical  Acad 1 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  High  School 1 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  Pillsbury  Academy 1 

Oxford,  O.,  The  Western  Col.  for  Women,  Prep.  Dep’t..  1 

Painesville.  O.,  High  School 2 

Perry,  O.,  High  School 1 

Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  High  School 1 

Quincy,  Mass.,  High  School 1 

Reading,  Mich.,  High  School 1 

Ripon,  Wis.,  High  School 1 

Riverside,  Calif.,  High  School ■ 1 

Roann.  Ind.,  High  School 1 

Rochester,  Wis.,  Academy 1 

Rockford.  111.,  High  School 1 

Rossville,  111.,  High  School 1 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  East  Side  High  School 1 

St.  Charles,  Minn.,  High  School 1 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Collegiate  Institute 1 

Sandusky,  O.,  High  School 2 

Sandwich,  111.,  High  School 1 

Scotland,  S.  D.,  High  School 1 

Seminary  Park,  Calif.,  Mills  Seminary 1 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  High  School 1 

Springfield,  0 , Hieh  School 1 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis..  High  School 1 

Sycamore,  111.,  High  School 1 

Thompson,  O.,  High  School 1 

Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  High  School 1 

Toledo,  O.,  Central  High  School 6 

Traer.  Ia.,  High  School 1 

Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  High  School 1 

Urbana,  O.,  High  School 1 

Utica,  O.,  High  School 1 

Vermilion,  O.,  Hieh  School 1 

Wadsworth,  O.,  High  School 1 

Wakeman,  O.,  Hieh  School 1 

Walkerton,  Ind.,  Hieh  School 1 

* Wapa^oneta,  O.,  High  School 1 

Washington,  D.  C.,  M Street  High  School 1 

Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  High  School 2 

Weiser,  Ida.,  Idaho  Industrial  Institute 1 

Wellington,  O.,  Hie-h  School 1 

Wilmerding,  Pa.,  High  School 1 

Youngstown,  O.,  Rayen  School 2 

It  may  be  noted  that  eight  years  ago  (1901)  the  number  of 
schools  which  furnished  students  of  Freshman  rank  was  only  62, 
as  compared  to  173  in  1908-09. 

The  two  schools  which  have  contributed  the  largest  number  of 
students  of  Freshman  grade  have  been  Oberlin  Academy  and  Ober- 
1 in  High  School.  Oberlin  High  School  has  for  five  years  been 
offering  four  full  years  of  preparatory  work,  and  its  graduates 
have  been  entering  the  college  as  Freshmen.  Prior  to  1904,  the 
graduates  from  the  three-year  course  in  Oberlin  High  School  en- 
tered the  fourth-year  class  in  Oberlin  Academy.  The  numbers  ot 
students  entering  from  these  two  schools  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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Oberlin  Oberlin 
Academy  High  School 


1903  04  *>* 

1904-05  45  20 

1905  06  35  14 

1906- 07  45  19 

1907- 08  32  , 14 

1908- 09  26  40 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Freshmen  and  College  Specials 
The  number  of  Freshmen  who  received  their  preparation  for 
college  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  exclusive  of  Oberlin  Academy  and 
Oberlin  High  School,  was  79.  New  York  ranked  second  with  23, 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania , were  tied  for  third  place  with  12  each, 
Michigan  was  fifth  with  11,  and  Indiana  sixth  with  10.  The  table 


which  follows  gives  detailed  information  for  each  state: 


California  2 

Connecticut  3 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Idaho  2 

Illinois  12 

Indiana  10 

Iowa  6 

Kansas  2 

Maryland  1 

Massachusetts  6 

Michigan  11 

Minnesota  9 

Missouri  5 


Montana  1 

Nebraska  4 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York  23 

North  Dakota 4 

Ohio  155 

Oklahoma  1 

Pennsylvania  12 

South  Dakota 4 

Ptah  1 

Vermont  1 

Virginia  1 

Wisconsin  7 


Amount  of  Entrance  Credits 

No  student  is  classed  as  a Freshman  who  presents  less  than 
fourteen  entrance  units  as  defined  in  the  college  catalogue.  For 
several  years  the  following  vete  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
has  been  in  force:  “That  not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  admission 

credits  will  be  granted  to  any  student  whose  preparatory  work  in 
High  School  (or  Academy)  covered  only  four  years  in  time.”  Our 
experience  with  this  rule  has  been  altogether  satisfactory.  In 
1902-03,  before  the  enactment  of  the  rule,  25  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents received  more  than  sixteen  units  of  entrance  credit.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  this  percentage  has  been  less  than  eight  per 
cent.  In  all  cases  where  the  students  are  allowed  to  retain  more 
than  sixteen  entrance  credits,  the  preparatory  courses  have  ex- 
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tended  over  four  full  years  and  an  additional  year  either  in  an 
academy  or  as  a post-graduate  in  a high  school. 

The  thought  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  in  enacting  the 
above  rule  was  that  a high  school  student  ought  to  carry  four  sub- 
jects throughout  each  year  of  his  high  school  course,  and  that 
where  five  subjects  are  permitted  the  total  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  student  is  probably  not  increased,  while  the  disciplinary 
results  from  the  studies  are  likely  to  be  less  valuable.  If  a stu- 
dent should  present  papers  to  our  Committee  showing  that  he  had 
carried  five  subjects  throughout  each  of  three  years  of  prepara- 
tory work,  and  claiming  for  this  preparation  fifteen  entrance 
credits,  our  Committee  would  take  the  ground  that  three  years  of 
preparatory  work  are  not  to  receive  more  than  twelve  entrance 
credits.  In  all  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  the 
time  element  is  considered  of  prime  importance. 

The  table  on  page  310  shows  a total  of  257  new  Freshmen  and 
43  new  College  Specials.  Fifteen  of  these  students  have  been 
omitted  in  the  study  which  has  been  made  of  entrance  units,  for 
reasons  stated  on  page  312.  The  preparation  of  the  remaining  285 
students  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the  results  are  presented 
in  the  following  sections. 

A “unit”  of  work  for  entrance  comprises  five  recitation  periods 
a week  for  one  year,  with  recitations  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  it 
being  understood  that  four  recitation  periods  a week  for  one  year 
with  one-hour  recitations  are  accepted  as  an  equivalent. 

The  following  table  shows,  (1)  the  number  of  students  who 
were  conditioned  at  entrance,  (2)  the  students  who  exactly  met 
the  admission  requirements,  and  (3)  the  students  who  entered  with 
more  than  fifteen  units  of  credit.  A comparison  is  also  added  with 
the  years  1906-07  and  1903-04. 


Amount  of  Entrance  Credits — Grouped 


Number  of 
Students 

18  1 4 un  i t s 

1908-09 
Per  Ct. 

6.3 

1906-07 
Per  Ct. 

8.0 

1903-04 
Per  Ct. 

13.3 

33  Between  14  and  15  units 

an  In  units  

11.6 

21.1 

15.5 

26.1 

23.2 

18.0 

Ttotwoon  1 n n.nri  1 units  

18.5 

19.7 

20.2 

9 Jf)  J_l  C/  TT  Kj  \-/ JL  A i.  t/  CVil  VA  1 \7  *-*•  

QQ  l(>  units  

34.7 

23.1 

12.4 

22  More  than  16  units 

7.8 

7.6 

12.9 

285 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Only  17.9  per  cent  of  the  students  had  entrance  conditions. 
There  has  been  a great  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  In  1903-04,  36.5  per  cent  of  the  students  entered 
with  less  than  15  units. 

College  credits  are  allowed  for  excess  entrance  units,  upon  the 
basis  of  six  semester  hours  of  college  credit  for  one  unit  of  excess 
entrance  credit.  Similarly,  entrance  deficiencies  may  be  balanced 
by  college  credits,  six  semester  hours  of  college  credit  being 
counted  the  equivalent  of  one  unit  of  entrance  deficiency. 

Amount  of  Entrance  Credits — In  Detail 

The  details  of  entrance  credits  for  the  285  students  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


14  units 

Men 

0 

Women 

12 

Total 

18 

14  1-0  units 

1 

2 

3 

14  1-3  units 

1 

3 

4 

14  1-2  units 

7 

8 

15 

14  2-3  units 

3 

3 

0 

14  5-G  units 

2 

3 

5 

15  units 

33 

00 

15  1-6  units 

4 

0 

4 

15  1-3  units 

4 

5 

9 

15  1-2  units 

0 

17 

23 

15  2-3  units 

8 

14 

15  5-6  units 

9 

1 

3 

10  units 

38 

01 

99 

More  than  10  units 

12 

10 

22 

119 

100 

285 

Entrance  Subjects  Presented  by  Freshmen 

English.  The  full  requirement  is  three  units.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  applicants,  representing  98.2  per  cent  of  the  entire 
numbei,  met  the  full  requirement.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
this  number  received  credits  in  excess  of  three  units,  in  considera- 
tion of  preparatory  work  in  English  covering  more  than  three 

\ eai  s.  T his  number  shows  a considerable  gain  over  the  preceding 
year. 
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Five  students  entered  with  deficiencies  in  English,  four  men 
and  one  woman.  This  number  is  gratifyingly  small.  Four  years 
ago  the  number  of  students  who  entered  with  deficiencies  in  Eng- 
lish was  twenty-one.  Students  who  have  entrance  conditions  in 
English  are  required  to  elect  preparatory  work  in  Oberlin  Academy 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies. 

Three  years  ago  the  department  of  English  announced  a new 
rule  to  the  effect  that  credit  will  not  be  given  for  a fourth  year  of 
English  without  entrance  examinations,  and  a notice  of  this  new 
action  was  inserted  in  the  catalogue  for  1906-07,  but  it  has  not  yet 
seemed  feasible  to  enforce  this  examination  requirement.  The  de- 
partment of  English  has  announced  that  beginning  with  the  aca- 
demic year  of  1910-11  a fourth  credit  in  English  will  be  granted 
only  upon  examination,  and  that  the  examination  will  involve  the 
substance  of  the  books  read  and  a general  acquaintance  with  the 
life  of  each  author.  It  is  my  judgment  that  adequate  preparation 
for  college  work  in  English  ought  to  be  secured  by  three  years  of 
daily  recitations  in  the  high  school,  and  that  four  years  of  high 
school  work  in  English,  with  daily  recitations,  is  a larger  assign- 
ment of  the  student’s  time  in  the  high  school  than  the  subject 
should  receive. 

History  and  Civics,  The  minimum  requirement  in  History  and 
Civics  is  one  unit.  It  is  the  preference  of  the  Committee  that  not 
more  than  three  units  in  History  and  Civics  be  allowed.  Only  one 
student  failed  to  meet  .the  minimum  of  one  unit.  Students  who  pre- 
sent less  than  one  unit  are  required  to  elect  History  courses  in  the 
College  to  balance  the  deficiency.  Thirty-six  students  presented 
the  minimum  of  one  unit.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  presented 
more  than  one  unit.  Twenty-five  of  this  number  presented 
more  than  three  units.  The  average  preparation  varied  from  one 
and  one-half  units  to  two  and  one-half  units.  Seventy-six  students 
presented  two  units;  fifty-seven  students  presented  three  units. 
In  connection  with  the  outline  course  in  English  Histoiy,  designed 
for  Freshmen,  taught  during  the  year  1908-09  for  the  fiist  time,  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  twenty-eight  men  and  thirty  women,  a 
total  of  fifty-eight  students,  representing  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  new  Freshmen  and  Specials,  had  had  a year  course  in  Eng- 
lish History  in  the  preparatory  school.  The  new  course  for  Fresh- 
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men  was  elected  by  nineteen  men  and  thirty-two  women,  a total 
of  fifty-one.  Forty-nine  other  students  had  had  a half  year  of  prep- 
aration in  English  History,  fourteen  men  and  thirty-five  women. 
Six  other  students  received  one-third  of  a unit  of  credit  in  English 
History,  and  twelve  received  two-thirds  of  a unit.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  students,  representing  58  per  cent  of  the  total,  entered  the 
Freshman  class  with  no  high  school  preparation  in  English  His- 
tory. 

Full  units  of  credit  were  allowed  in  History  courses  as  follows* 


General 

Men 

49 

Women 

53 

Total 

102 

Ancient 

33 

69 

102 

Greek  and  Roman 

23 

18 

41 

Medieval  and  Modern.... 

14 

20 

34 

Medieval 

12 

7 

19 

Modern 

4 

9 

13 

English 

28 

30 

58 

American  and  Civics 

48 

51 

99 

American 

21 

32 

53 

Civics 

0 

3 

3 

Political  Economy 

1 

0 

1 

Half  units  were  allowed  for  History  courses  as 

follows: 

Ancient 

Men 

3 

Women 

4 

Total 

7 

Greek  and  Roman 

2 

3 

5 

Roman 

1 

2 

3 

Medieval  and  Modern.... 

1 

1 

2 

Medieval 

2 

2 

4 

Modern 

1 

3 

English 

14 

35 

49 

French 

0 

1 

1 

American  and  Civics 

1 

2 

3 

American 

8 

9 

17 

Civics 

31 

48 

Political  Economy 

8 

6 

14 

R frequently  happens  that  students  spend 

a full 

year  of  prepar- 

ation  upon  a course  in  History, 

but  receive 

either 

a half  unit  or 

two-thirds  of  a unit  of  credit.  In  thirty-three 

cases, 

two-thirds  of  a 
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unit  of  credit  was  allowed  to  students  as  follows:  Ancient  4,  Greek 

and  Roman  4,  Medieval  and  Modern  2,  Medieval  1,  Modern  1,  Roman 
1,  English  12,  American  and  Civics  5,  American  1,  Civics  2. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  assignments  of  credit,  allowances 
of  one-third  of  a unit  were  made  in  a small  number  of  cases  in 
which  half-year  courses  in  the  high  school  were  not  judged  to  be 
worthy  of  half  credits. 

In  the  cases  of  eleven  men  and  six  women,  credits  were  al- 
lowed for  courses  in  Political  Economy.  A surprisingly  small  num- 
ber of  high  schools  seem  to  be  offering  Economics.  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  subject  would  be  presented  much  more  frequently. 

Mathematics.  The  full  requirement  in  Mathematics  is  three 
units,  the  Algebra  preparation  extending  over  at  least  a year  and 
a half,  the  last  half  year  being  given  to  Advanced  Algebra;  the 
Geometry  preparation  including  both  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
one  year  being  given  to  the  preparation  in  Plane  Geometry,  and  a 
half  year  to  the  preparation  in  Solid  Geometry.  The  full  require- 
ment of  three  units  was  met  by  202  of  the  285  applicants. 

Eighty-three  students  were  admitted  with  deficiencies  in 
Mathematics,  twenty-five  men  and  fifty-eight  women.  Four  men 
and  five  women  were  conditioned  a half  unit  in  Advanced  Algebra ; 
and  five  men  and  twenty-seven  women  had  a condition  of  a half 
unit  in  Solid  Geometry;  five  men  and  sixteen  women  received  two 
units  of  entrance  credit  in  Mathematics,  being  conditioned  an  en- 
tire unit,  consisting  of  a half  unit  of  deficiency  in  Advanced  Alge- 
bra and  a half  unit  of  deficiency  in  Solid  Geometry. 

To  assist  the  students  to  make  up  the  Solid  Geometry  condi- 
tion, the  College  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1907  courses 
in  Solid  Geometry  taught  by  college  instructors.  This  new  arrange- 
ment meets  a real  need  and  allows  the  Freshmen  who  have  not  had 
Solid  Geometry  in  their  high  school  courses  to  make  up  the  subject 
most  advantageously.  The  Freshmen  who  enter  with  conditions  in 
Solid  Geometry  now  elect  this  subject  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
Freshman  year,  taking  Trigonometry  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
Freshman  year,  and  Analytic  Geometry  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
Sophomore  year. 

With  the  appointment  of  two  additional  instructors  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mathematics  in  the  fall  of  1909,  the  College  was  able 
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to  offer  for  the  first  time  a course  in  Advanced  Algebra  taught  by 
college  instructors.  This  also  meets  a very  decided  need  and  al- 
lows those  Freshmen  who  have  not  met  the  Advanced  Algebra  re- 
quirements to  make  up  this  subject  to  good  advantage  during  the 
first  semester  of  their  Freshman  year;  in  the  second  semester  such 
students  either  elect  Solid  Geometry  or  Trigonometry,  completing 
the  remainder  of  the  Mathematics  requirements  during  their  Soph- 
omore year. 

Sciences.  The  minimum  requirement  in  sciences  is  one  unit. 
It  is  the  preference  of  the  committee  that  not  more  than  three 
units  of  science  preparation  be  offered.  It  is  required  that  appli- 
cants present  at  least  one  science  course  which  has  covered  a com- 
plete year,  submitting  satisfactory  laboratory  note-books;  the  Com- 
mittee still  allows  credit  for  term  courses  (one-third  of  a unit), 
and  half-year  courses  (one-half  of  a unit),  when  these  are  offered 
in  addition  to  full  unit  subjects. 

There  were  thirteen  students  who  presented  no  preparatory 
work  in  science,  one  man  and  twelve  women,  and  there  were  six 
others  who  presented  less  than  a year  of  science  preparation,  a 
total  of  nineteen  students  who  entered  with  science  conditions. 
Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  were  women. 

Fifty-four  students  presented  the  minimum  requirement  of  one 
unit.  Thirty-five  had  credits  ranging  betwreen  one  and  two  units; 
sixty-seven  presented  two  units;  fifty-three  had  credits  ranging 
from  two  to  three  units;  thirty-eight  presented  three  units.  There 
were  nineteen  students  whose  credits  exceeded  three  units,  four 
of  these  receiving  four  units  of  credit  fof  science  preparation. 

The  requirement  that  one  science  course  be  presented,  ex- 
tending through  a complete  year,  was  met  by  two  hundred  and 
foi  ty-one  students,  representing  85  per  cent.  Forty-four  students, 
fifteen  men  and  twenty-nine  women,  failed  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. The  following  table  gives  information  as  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  year-courses  in  science: 
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Year-Courses 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Physics.  

91 

95 

186 

65.2 

Chemistry 

29 

38 

67 

23.5 

Botany 

8 

29 

37 

12.9 

Zoology 

6 

5 

11 

3.8 

Botany  Q),  Zoology  ( i ).. 

5 

15 

20 

7.0 

Physical  Geography 

1(5 

24 

40 

14.0 

Physiology 

0 

1 

1 

0.3 

addition  to  the  presentation 

of  year- 

•courses 

shown 

above  table,  24  students,  13  men  and  11  women,  presented  frac- 
tional credits  in  Physics;  9 students,  6 men  and  3 women,  pre- 
sented fractional  credits  in  Chemistry;  81  students,  39  men  and 
42  women,  presented  fractional  credits  in  Botany;  18  students,  9 
men  and  9 women,  presented  fractional  credits  in  Zoology.  Rela- 
tively few  schools  offer  courses  in  Physical  Geography  worthy  of  a 
full  unit  of  credit.  Forty  full  credits  in  Physical  Geography  were 
allowed  as  shown  in  the  above  table.  One  hundred  and  thirty  stu- 
dents, 62  men  and  68  women,  received  fractional  credits  in  Physi- 
cal Geography.  Fractional  credits  in  Physiology  were  allowed  to 
118  students,  51  men  and  67  women. 

Nine  students  received  small  allowances  of  credit  for  prepara- 
tion in  Astronomy;  13  students  received  credits  in  Geology;  4 stu- 
dents received  fractional  credits  for  Ornithology,  Dendrology,  and 
Agriculture. 

Languages.  The  minimum  requirement  is  four  units,  of  which 
at  least  two  must  be  either  Greek  or  Latin.  Forty-eight  students 
failed  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  four  units,  30  men 
and  18  women.  Two  of  this  number  presented  less  than  two  units; 
12  presented  2 units;  6 presented  between  two  and  three  units;  14 
presented  3 units;  14  presented  between  three  and  four  units. 

Fifty-seven  students  exactly  met  the  minimum  of  four  units. 
Sixty-nine  presented  language  credits  ranging  between  four  and 
six  units;  67  presented  six  units;  13  presented  credits  ranging  be- 
tween six  and  seven  units;  13  presented  seven  units;  16  presented 
more  than  seven  units.  The  maximum  presented  was  nine  units. 
The  student  who  presented  nine  units  had  the  highest  grades  in 
the  Freshman  class  during  the  first  semester  of  her  college  work. 

The  preference  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  is  that  stu- 
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dents  shall  present  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  a second 
language.  Sixty-one  students  presented  only  one  language  for  en- 
trance; 190  students  presented  two  languages  for  entrance;  34  pre- 
sented three  languages. 

Greek.  Greek  is  optional.  Only  30  students,  13  men  and  17 
women,  presented  entrance  Greek,  representing  10.5  per  cent.  This 
shows  a slight  gain  over  the  preceding  year.  Four  candidates  pre- 
sented a single  year  of  preparation  in  Greek.  Twenty-four  pre- 
sented two  units  or  more;  of  this  number,  6 received  three  units  of 
credit. 

Latin.  The  minimum  requirement  in  Latin  is  two  units.  Five 
students,  2 men  and  3 women,  presented  no  Latin,  and  18  others 
presented  less  than  the  minimum  of  two  units. 

Thirty-six  candidates  presented  two  units.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  presented  four  units  in  Latin,  and  six  presented  more  than 
four  units.  It  is  the  preference  of  the  Committee  that  students 
should  present  four  units  in  Latin,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  156, 
representing  54.7  per  cent,  presented  this  amount.  The  corre- 
sponding percentages  for  the  two  preceding  years  were  58  per 
cent  in  1907-08,  and  51  per  cent  in  1906-07.  Students  who  pre- 
sent less  than  two  units  of  Latin  are  required  to  elect  work  in  Ober- 
lin  Academy  to  meet  this  minimum.  If  a student  presents  more 
than  two  units,  but  less  than  four  units,  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion urges,  but  does  not  require,  the  election  of  Academy  courses 
in  Latin. 

French.  French  is  optional.  The  total  number  of  applicants 
who  presented  French  was  44.  Sixteen  applicants  presented  one 
year  of  French;  while  23  presented  two  years.  The  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  which  give  instruction  in  French  seems  to  be  very 
small.  Thirty-five  of  the  44  candidates  who  presented  French  were 
women. 

German.  German  is  optional.  The  total  number  of  candidates 
who  presented  German  was  192,  representing  67.4  per  cent  of  the 
total.  This  percentage  has  not  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent 
during  the  last  four  years.  The  percentage  in  1904-05  was  68.2. 
Forty-six  students  presented  a single  year  of  German.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  students  presented  two  years.  Eight  students 
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received  three  units  of  credit  in  German,  and  one  student  received 
four  units  of  entrance  credit  in  German. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.  The  Committee  is  willing  to  make  al- 
lowances of  admission  credit  for  subjects  not  ordinarily  taught  in 
the  high  schools,  provided  the  work  is  worthy  and  the  certificates 
show  that  the  preparation  has  been  good.  Five  students  received 
credits  for  Commercial  Geography,  and  three  students  for  Commer- 
cial Law;  four  students  received  entrance  credits  for  Education, 
and  five  students  for  Psychology.  Six  students  received  half  cred- 
its in  Freehand  Drawing;  one  student  received  a full  unit  of  credit, 
and  three  others  received  some  credit  in  this  subject.  Two  stu- 
dents received  one  unit  of  credit  for  Manual  Training,  and  two  a 
half  unit  of  credit;  two  students  received  one  unit  of  credit  for 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  eight  received  a half  unit.  One  student 
received  a half  unit  of  credit  for  Shopwork.  In  the  cases  of  six 
students  who  entered  from  Oberlin  Academy,  allowances  of  one- 
half  unit  or  less  were  made  for  work  in  Declamation  and  Debate. 
Two  students  who  entered  from  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
received  some  allowance  of  credit  for  Harmony  done  while  in  the 
Conservatory. 

Twenty-four  students  entered  with  some  college  credits;  of 
this  number  the  greater  portion  came  from  Oberlin  Academy,  but 
there  were  a number  of  cases  where  college  credits  were  allowed 
for  work  done  by  students  in  other  small  colleges  and  normal 
schools. 

One  applicant  received  one  and  one-third  units  of  admission 
credit  for  Spanish;  one  student,  a native  Armenian,  received  four 
units  of  credit  for  Armenian  and  Turkish,  it  being  understood  that 
this  language  work  was  accepted  in  place  of  the  usual  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
miscellaneous  subjects  above  mentioned  is  that  some  of  the  sub- 
jects do  not  properly  belong  in  a high  school  curriculum,  while 
others  look  toward  the  immediate  preparation  of  the  students  for 
shopwork  employment,  and  are  not  designed  to  prepare  them  for 
college  enrolment,  or  to  give  them  the  usual  preparatory  discipline; 
but  since  these  courses  have  constituted  a part  of  the  students’ 
regular  work  in  the  high  school,  the  Committee  thinks  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  make  partial  allowances  of  credit  for  them. 
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Admission  Credits  of  Conservatory  Students 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Trustees,  the  students  of 
the  Conservatory  are  now  catalogued  under  two  headings,  “Stu- 
dents of  College  Rank,”  and  “Students  of  Academy  Rank,”  it  being 
explained  in  the  catalogue  that  the  students  of  the  first  classifica- 
tion have  met  the  literary  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  while  the  students  of  the  second  classi- 
fication have  not  met  these  literary  requirements.  The  general 
catalogue  for  1908-09  contained  the  names  of  557  Conservatory 

students.  Of  this  number  325  were  of  College  grade,  the  percent- 

• « 

age  being  58.4.  During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a very 
striking  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  of  College  grade 
enrolled  in  the  Conservatory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

1908-09  1907-08  1906-07  1905-06  1904-05 


Of  College  Grade 325  247  195  148  97 

Of  Academy  Grade 232  317  359  415  452 

Total 557  504  554  503  549 


Per  cent  of  College  Grade  ..  58.4  43.8  35.2  20.2  17.7 

The  preparatory  credits  of  the  325  students  of  college  grade 
came  to  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission,  and  were 
treated  in  practically  the  same  way  as  the  preparatory  credits  of 
students  in  the  College  department.  The  Committee  on  Admission 
has  passed  the  following  votes  with  reference  to  the  literary  credits 
of  Conservatory  students:  (1)  that  substitutions  will  be  allowed 

for  the  half  unit  of  Solid  Geometry  and  the  last  half  unit  of  Alge- 
bra, these  substitutions  to  be  made  from  other  subjects  regularly 
approved  for  entrance  credit;  (2)  that  there  will  be  no  releases 
from  the  minimum  requirements  of  three  units  in  English,  one  unit 
in  History,  and  one  unit  in  Sciences;  (3)  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
leases from  the  minimum  requirement  of  four  units  in  Languages 
with  two  of  these  units  presented  from  some  one  Language,  but  the 
Committee  will  not  insist  that  the  two  units  be  presented  in  Latin. 

Interval  between  High  School  Graduation  and  College  Registration 

The  following  table  gives  interesting  information  concerning 
the  question  of  the  interval  between  graduation  from  the  high 
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school  and  registration  in  the  College,  with  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  the  preceding  three  years  added  for  reference: 

Interval  between  High  School  Number  of  Students  Admitted 

graduation  and  College  Registration  Sept.  1908  Sept.  1907  Sept.  1906  Sept.  1905 


No  interval 

..  190 

159 

172 

144 

One-half  year 

..  3 

3 

0 

1 

One  year 

51 

51 

46 

One  and  one-half  years... 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Two  years 

19 

16 

9 

Three  years 

..  14 

9 

3 

6 

Four  years 

..  1 

3 

7 

0 

Five  years 

..  1 

4 

1 

2 

More  than  five  years 

..  4 

3 

1 

3 

285 

251 

252 

213 

First  Semester  Reports  of  Freshmen 

For  five  years  the  records  of  scholarship  of  Freshmen  and  Col- 
lege Specials  during  their  first  semester  of  Oberlin  work  have 
been  sent  back  to  the  preparatory  schools  from  which  the  students 
came.  Our  experience  with  this  new  arrangement  continues  to  be 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  Where  the  students  have  shown  high 
scholarship  the  reports  were  accompanied  by  personal  letters  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  of  the  College  in  the  work  of  the  students, 
and  we  receive  each  year  many  replies  showing  that  the  best 
schools  take  a wholesome  pride  in  the  subsequent  work  of  their 
graduates. 

The  preparation  of  these  reports  gives  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege a chance  to  examine  carefully  the  quality  of  the  students’ 
work.  The  grades  of  280  Freshmen  and  Specials  were  averaged. 
The  highest  general  average  by  any  student  was  94.27  per  cent. 
Nineteen  students  had  an  average  of  90  per  cent  or  better. 
Ninety-seven  students,  representing  35  per  cent  of  the  class,  had 
an  average  grade  of  80  per  cent  or  better. 

For  a number  of  years  my  report  contained  a complete  study  of 
the  non-return  of  College  students.  It  seems  more  appropriate, 
however,  that  this  should  appear  in  connection  with  the  report  of 

the  Dean  of  the  College  (page  230). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  M.  JONES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

To  the  President: 

Sir— As  Registrar  of  the  College,  I hereby  submit  my  report 

for  the  Academic  year  1908-09. 


Enrolment 


The  enrolment  in 

the  College  for  the 

year  1908-09  was  as  fol- 

lows : 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduates  . 

8 

13 

21 

Seniors  

52 

80 

132 

Juniors  

79 

98 

177 

Sophomores 

82 

115 

197 

Freshmen  . . 

124 

156 

280 

Special  Students 15 

58 

68 

3G0 

515 

875 

Degrees 

The  number  completing  the  required  work  for 

the  degrees  given 

below  during  the  year 

1908-09  was  as  follows : 

Men 

Women 

Total 

A.  M 

4 

5 

9 

A.  B 

51 

81 

132 

Of  this  number  four  belonged  to  other  classes,  their  degrees  not 
having  been  conferred  on  account  of  unfinished  work. 


The  Class  of  1909:  Losses  and  Gains 

The  class  of  1909  was  graduated  with  a slightly  smaller  member- 
ship than  that  of  1908.  There  were  many  changes  during  their  four 
years  in  college,  as  the  table  below  indicates : 

Admitted,  September,  1905 : Men  Women  Total 

Number  of  members 85  114  199 
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Losses: 

^ dunn  g or  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year 
Left  College  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year 

Left  College  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year 

Entered  a lower  class 

Entered  a higher  class  

Classed  Senior,  failed  to  complete  the  work  required 
for  the  degree  A.  B 

Work  required  for  the  degree  A.  B.  completed,  diploma 

withheld  for  disciplinary  reasons 

Dismissed  

Died  . 

Total  losses  

Gains : 

From  higher  classes  

From  lower  classes  

From  outside  schools  in  the  Sophomore  year 

From  Oberlin  Academy  in  the  Sophomore  year 

From  other  colleges  in  the  Junior  year 

From  other  colleges  in  the  Senior  year 

From  the  Special  Students 

Total  gains  

Net  loss  


Men 

Wo- 

men 

To- 

tal 

20 

24 

44 

20 

25 

45 

8 

15 

23 

15 

16 

31 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

70 

Tfi 

00 

154 

10 

IT 

27 

3 

0 

3 

6 

12 

18 

3 

1 

4 

6 

12 

18 

4 

2 

6 

2 

5 

7 

— 

— 

— 

34 

49 

83 

36 

35 

71 

As  in  preceding  classes,  1909  suffered  large  losses  during  the 
four  years  of  the  College  course — only  38.7  per  cent,  of  the  orig- 
inal number  entering  as  Freshmen,  being  graduated  last  June. 
There  are,  however,  thirteen  of  that  original  number  in  the  present 
Senior  class  and  four  others  in  lower  classes  now  in  College,  so 
that  eventually  the  percentage  actually  completing  the  four  years 
course,  will  be  somewhat  higher.  Poor  health,  and  lack  of  money 
have  been  the  chief  causes  of  these  students  dropping  back  into 
lower  classes,  failure  in  scholarship  affecting  a comparatively 
small  number.  In  passing  this  point,  I am  glad  to  say  that  though 
the  present  Senior  class  to  which  I referred  in  my  report  last  year, 
has  suffered  a larger  loss  in  membership  than  I had  anticipated, 
it  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  with  the  prospect 
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of  a small  increase  next  semester,  making  it  muck  the  largest  class 
ever  graduated  from  Oberlin  College. 

As  to  the  class  of  1909,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  students 
who  left  college  before  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  a portion 
of  them  are  accounted  for  in  the  table  below.  These  figures  cannot 
be  relied  upon  with  absolute  certainty,  for  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  the  actual  reason  for  leaving  college  is  obvious.  Such  statistics 
as  I have  been  able  to  get,  are  based  upon  personal  interviews  and 
correspondence : Wo  To 

Men  men  tal 


To  enter  other  Colleges  16  8 24 

To  enter  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 0 2 2 

To  go  into  business  5 1 G 

To  engage  in  teaching  0 2 2 

Lack  of  money  2 2 4 

Poor  health  1 4 5 

Poor  scholarship,  not  allowed  or  not  encouraged  to 

return  4 1 5 

Suspended  0 1 1 

Died  0 1 1 

Foreign  travel  0 1 1 

Married  2 1 3 

No  reason  known  17  41  58 


The  reasons  most  frequently  given  for  changes  to  other  Colleges 
are  to  combine  a college  and  professional  course,  or  to  enter  a tech- 
nical school. 


Special  Students 

As  in  other  years,  there  were  large  losses  among  the  Special 
or  Unclassified  Students  of  the  year  1907-08,  as  the  table  below 


shows : 


Wo-  To- 
Men  men  tal 

23  49  72 

2 4 0 

6 29  35 


In  attendance  during  the  year  1907-08.. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year.... 


8 33  41 
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Entered  a College  class  in  the  Fall  of  1908 

Re-entered  as  Special  Students  in  the  Fall  of  1908 

Entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

Entered  the  School  of  Art 


Wo-  To- 
Men  men  tal 

7 8 15 

8 5 13 

0 2 2 

Oil 


15  16  31 

These  figures  show  a slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  Special 
Students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
College  than  in  the  preceding  year. 


Freshman  Electives 

For  the  first  time,  this  last  year,  an  outline  course  in  English 
History  was  added  to  the  list  of  regular  Freshman  electives.  This 
course  is  to  be  given  every  second  year,  alternating  with  a similar 
course  in  American  History.  Another  change  was  made,  permitting 
students  to  meet  the  Science  requirement  by  electing  throughout 
either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year,  one  of  the  following  sci- 
ences: Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Zoology. 

The  table  below  gives  a basis  for  comparison  in  the  choice  of 
Freshman  electives,  for  the  classes  entering  College  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  also  shows  the  result  of  the  changes  mentioned 
above : 


Number 

of 

Freshmen 

entering  College 

Fall 

1905 

. 199 

Fall 

1906 

250 

Fall 

1907 

242 

Fall 

1908 

266 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Freshman  Latin.. 

. 87 

83 

96 

69 

Nfimber 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Academy  Latin... 

. 17 

24 

27 

15 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Beginning  Greek.. 

6 

7 

16 

5 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Advanced  Greek... 

. 21 

14 

10 

10 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Beginning  German. 

. 25 

43 

45 

36 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Advanced  German. 

. 62 

99 

93 

92 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Beginning  French. 

. 45 

7G 

83 

62 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Advanced  French. 

. 19 

19 

16 

26 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  Science 

. 42 

71 

69 

98 

Number 

of 

Freshmen 

electing  History 

• . . 

• • 

• • 

20 

Of 

the 

ninety-eight  Freshmen  who  elected  Science  last  year, 

fifty-seven  chose  Chemistry ; twenty-one,  Zoology ; 

fifteen,  Botany; 
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four  Geology,  and  one,  Physics.  It  should  be  said  that  the  small 
number  electing  Geology  and  Physics  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  of  insufficient  preparation  for  those  courses. 

Work  of  the  Registrar 

As  to  the  work  in  the  Registrar’s  Office,  I have  still  to  repeat 
the  same  old  story  — a constant  increase  in  the  amount  and  com- 
plexity of  the  work  without  proportionate  or  adequate  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  its  accomplishment.  This  present  year,  a student  in  the 
Senior  class  is  giving  one-half  of  his  time  to  the  work  in  this  office, 
letting  his  college  work  required  for  a degree  extend  over  two  years. 
This  is  his  third  year  in  the  work,  and  he  has  become  a very  effi- 
cient and  valuable  assistant.  For  other  help,  students  come  in  and 
work  at  different  hours  as  they  can.  This  arrangement  is  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year  after  this,  and  is  the  best  arrangement  I have 
yet  had,  in  amount  of  assistance,  also  in  providing  for  consecutive 
hours  of  work.  But  this  is  entirely  inadequate,  especially  in  view 
of  an  increase  of  ninety-eight  students  in  the  College  department 
over  this  time  last  year,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  being  in  at- 
tendance now  as  compared  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  at  this 
time  last  year,  every  one  of  whom  contributes  materially  to  the 
work,  and  demands  upon  the  time,  cf  the  Registrar.  Were  the 
days  longer  and  more  in  number  each  week,  and  strength  without 
limit,  the  work  could  all  be  done,  but  as  it  is,  I feel  more  than  I 
know  how  to  put  into  words,  discouragement  and  the  regret  that  I 
must  leave  many  opportunities  for  greatest  usefulness  and  service 
to  the  students  and  to  the  College,  untouched,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  immediately  necessary  things.  It  is  only  with  the  help  of 
a regular  and  permanent  assistant  that  any  enlargement  can  be  at- 
tempted, or  even  the  daily  work  accomplished  in  the  best  possible 
way.  With  such  help,  I most  earnestly  believe  that  the  Registrar’s 
office  can  be  of  vastly  larger  usefulness,  and  render  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLORA  ISABEL  WOLCOTT,  Registrar. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
SUMMER  SESSION 

To  the  President : 

Sik — I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Summer  Session  of  Oberlin  College  for  1909.  The  session 
commenced  Thursday,  June  24,  and  closed  Friday,  August  13. 

There  were  143  students  in  attendance,  a decrease  of  17  from 
the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  was  no  doubt  caused  in  part  by 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  School  of  Methods  for  teachers.  If 
there  is  to  be  work  distinctively  for  grade  teachers  given  here  at 
any  time,  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to  have  it  given  under 
college  direction. 

Other  reasons  for  a somewhat  decreased  enrolment  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year,  are  the  reunion  of  last  year  and  the 
numbers  returning  because  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  at  Cleveland,  making  it  possible  for  a 
few  teachers  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  and  the  meetings  of 
the  N.  E.  A. 

The  students  in  attendance  were  classed  as  follows : 


College — 

Graduates  14 

'Seniors  25 

Juniors  30 

Sophomores  22 

Freshmen  32 

Specials  25 

Academy  15 


Total  143 


Of  this  number  113  were  regular  students  during  the  year  and 
30  were  students  who  came  especially  to  attend  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. 
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Fourteen  of  these  students  were  of  graduate  rank.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  attempt  a greater  variation  in  courses  from  year  to 
year,  including  sufficient  work  of  graduate  grade  to  make  the  work 
for  the  A.M.  degree  attractive  and  feasible  for  our  own  graduates 
and  others,  especially  those  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Session  were $2352.80 

The  total  expenditure  209G.80 


Balance 


$ 25G.00 


Talcott  Hall  was  open  during  the  Session,  and  about  sev- 
enty boarded  there  during  the  summer.  The  experiment  seems  to 
justify  keeping  one  of  the  college  halls  open  regularly  during  the 
Summer  Session. 

Thirty-three  courses  were  offered : Three  of  the  courses  were 

withdrawn  because  less  than  four  students  applied  for  the  work. 

The  enrolment  by  classes  follows : 


College  Courses 

Art  I,  Michelangelo 
Art  II,  Rembrandt  . 

Economics  I 

Education  I 

Education  II  

Education  IV  

English  I 

English  II  

English  III  

English  IV  

French  I and  II... 

Geology  

German  III  

Greek  Literature  . . 

History  I 

History  II  

History  III  

Latin  Literature  . . . 

Mathematics  I 

Ornithology  


Wo- 

Teacher  Men  men 

Professor  Martin  4 13 

Professor  Martin  4 12 

Professor  Wolfe  G 5 

Professor  Miller  5 9 

Professor  Miller G 8 

Professor  Miller 4 14 


Associate  Professor  Sherman  8 23 

Associate  Professor  Sherman  1 5 

Associate  Professor  Sherman  4 6 

Associate  Professor  Sherman  G 2 


Professor  Cowdery  1 5 

Professor  Branson  G 

Professor  Mosher  5 

Professor  Martin  1 4 

Professor  Hall  11  10 

Professor  Hall  9 7 

Professor  Martin  4 5 


Associate  Professor  Hosford  1 6 

Associate  Professor  Cairns . . 7 7 

Associate  Professor  Jones,.  8 14 


To- 

tal 

17 
1G 
11 
14 
14 

18 
31 

6 

10 

8 

G 

6 

5 

5 

21 

16 

9 

7 

14 

22 
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Wo-  To- 

Co liege  Courses  (Continued)  Teacher  Men  men  tal 

Philosophy  I Miss  Ivitch  8 21  20 

Philosophy  II  Miss  Ivitch  11  11  22 

Sociology  I Professor  Wolfe G G 12 

Sociology  II  Professor  Wolfe 10  8 18 

Field  Zoology  Associate  Professor  Jones...  6 7 13 

Academy  Courses 

English  I Mr.  Jelliffe  3 4 7 

English  II  Mr.  Jelliffe  8 6 14 

Latin  I and  II Associate  Professor  Ilosford  13  4 

Mathematics  I Associate  Professor  Cairns.  4 3 7 

Mathematics  II  Associate  Professor  Cairns.  4 5 9 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  MILLER, 

Chairman  Com.  on  Summer  Session. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

To  the  President: 

Sir — I submit  with  great  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Seminary  made  by  Professor  Fiske.  My  arrangement  with 
Professor  Fiske,  by  which  he  has  for  the  past  year  been  Acting 
Dean,  has  brought  me  the  relief  anticipated  and  has  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  Seminary.  It  has  seemed  desirable  to  continue  the 
arrangement  a second  year  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

My  teaching  schedule  will  be  unusually  heavy  the  coming  year, 
and  the  amount  of  outside  work  that  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
undertake  is  large. 

The  report  of  Professor  Fiske,  the  Acting  Dean,  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

/ 

The  Acting  Dean  is  glad  to  report  a satisfactory  year  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Among  the  gains  of  the  year  just  closed 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  an  improvement  in  equipment,  an 
extension  of  the  curriculum,  a broadening  constituency  represented 
by  the  students,  a greater  emphasis  on  advertising,  a closer  affil- 
iation with  our  alumni,  a gain  in  graduate  students,  partly  because 
of  the  availability  of  the  Master’s  degree,  and  a successful  Minis- 
terial Institute  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  Seminary  Com- 
mencement. 

The  gratifying  harmony  of  the  Faculty,  whose  unusual  team- 
work has  been  commented  upon  even  by  the  students,  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  on  the  students’  part  and  their 
appreciative  faithfulness.  Honest,  consistent,  scholarly  work  is  the 
standard  the  men  set  for  themselves.  The  number  electing  extra 
work  seems  to  be  increasing,  including  a half-dozen  who  pursued 
courses  in  the  Philosophy  department  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  several  working  for  the  Master’s  degree.  The  senior 
class  was  smaller  than  usual,  finally  graduating  only  seven;  but 
the  roll  was  maintained  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  stu- 
dents. Me  are  to  lose  but  four  men  to  other  seminaries  this  fall, 
whereas  we  expect  to  receive  at  least  eight  from  other  seminaries, 
besides  a large  graduate  class. 
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Gains 

The  specific  gains  summarized  above  I would  itemize  as  fol- 
lows : 

1)  Equipment.  Completing  the  recent  renovation  of  Coun- 
cil Hall  chapel,  the  room  has  been  equipped  with  substantial 
modern  pews  in  golden  oak.  Last  fall  the  building  was  connect- 
ed with  the  central  heating  plant,  and  electric  lights  have  late- 
ly been  installed  in  every  room.  Many  of  the  suites  of  rooms 
have  also  been  repapered  and  painted.  The  Reading-room  tinted 
refurnished  and  brilliantly  lighted  with  Tungstens,  developed 
unexpected  possibilities  as  a real  social  center  for  the  students. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  much  needed  improvements  have 
been  made  advantageously,  the  electric  wiring  contract  being  at 
a particularly  low  figure.  Class  rooms  B and  C and  the  hallway 
downstairs  need  considerable  attention,  and  the  window  sashes  and 
frames  need  painting  immediately;  otherwise  Council  Hall  is  in 
very  creditable  condition.  [Since  this  report  was  written,  rooms 
B and  C have  been  greatly  improved.] 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  department  has  gained  more  from  the 
new  Library  than  have  we.  The  Carnegie  Library  is  a very  wel- 
come neighbor  and  our  students  have  spent  an  increasing  por- 
tion of  their  time  there.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  two  rooms 
which  have  been  assigned  us,  the  departmental  reading  room  and 
the  seminar  room.  Here  some  of  our  smaller  classes  meet  for 
seminar  work  and  enjoy  the  convenient  isolation  of  the  theologi- 
cal reference  shelves  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  quiet  consec- 
utive study. 

2)  Curriculum.  The  new  courses  in  the  departments  of 
Homiletics  and  Practical  Theology  have  been  somewhat  ampli- 
fied the  second  year.  Mr.  Plutchins  has  added  a valuable  course 
in  Biblical  Homiletics,  a brief  course  in  Practical  Preaching  and 
a comprehensive  course  in  Modern  Missions  which  have  been 
much  appreciated.  Mr.  Piske  has  doubled  his  work  of  the  pre- 
vious year  in  Practical  Sociology  and  offers  for  next  year  a new 
course  in  the  Social  Gospel  of  Jesus.  The  work  in  Congregation- 
al Polity  has  been  separated  from  the  required  course  in  Church 
Administration  and  made  elective,  keeping  faith  with  the  non- 
sectarian purpose  of  the  institution,  and  also  giving  more  time 
for  the  rest  of  the  work  in  Church  Administration. 

Dr.  Bosworth  offers  an  important  new  course  in  Christian 
Fundamentals, — practical  apologetics  by  the  case  method,  which 
will  be  of  great  value,  particularly  to  college  graduates  who  come 
to  us  for  special  preparation  for  service  as  college  Y.  M.  or  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  secretaries.  Mr.  Fullerton  has  added  to  his  strong  courses 
in  the  Old  Testament  a new  course  in  Genesis,  covering  both 
the  special  introduction  and  biblical  theology.  So  many  students 
desired  to  elect  Dr.  MacLennan’s  course  in  the  Evolution  of  Re- 
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ligion,  it  seemed  advisable  to  accept  this  course  as  a regular 
Seminary  course  with  full  credit. 

A creditable  department  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Chris- 
tian Missions  was  developed  this  year  by  combining  the  above 
mentioned  courses  in  Modern  Missions  and  the  Evolution  of  Re- 
ligion with  the  Haskell  Lectures  by  Dr.  George  Foot  Moore  of 
Harvard  on  The  Redemptive  Religions.  The  latter  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  addition  to  our  curriculum,  justifying  all  our 
expectations.  For  live  weeks,  in  April  and  May,  Dr.  Moore  filled 
Council  Hall  chapel  with  a select  audience  including  many  of  the 
college  faculty  and  the  most  thoughtful  students  in  college  and 
village,  and  left  a very  definite  impression  of  broad,  unbiased 
scholarship  and  the  mastery  of  his  subject.  This  extension  of 
the  Haskell  iecture  series  into  what  was  really  a most  valuable 
course  of  study  for  the  many  regular  attendants,  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  the  service.  Dr.  Moore  also  gave  three  ad- 
ditional lectures  on  Judaism  for  the  New  Testament  department. 
The  Haskell  Lecturer  for  next  year  is  President  J.  Rendal  Har- 
ris, Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Birmingham,  England.  I would  call  your 
attention  to  the  unusually  full  list  of  special  lectures  reported  for 
last  year  on  page  22  of  our  recent  catalogue. 

3)  Constituency.  The  broadening  opportunity  of  the  Semin- 
ary as  an  interdenominational  training  school  is  both  interesting 
and  gratifying.  Three  years  ago  five  denominations  were  repre- 
sented on  our  roll;  the  past  year  there  were  sixteen,  as  follows: 
Congregational  ( 50%  ),  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist Protestant,  African  Methodist,  Disciple,  Christian,  Evangelic- 
al Synod,  United  Evangelical  Association,  Welsh  Wesleyan,  Colored 
Baptist,  German  Baptist  Brethren,  Mennonite,  Dutch  Reformed  and 
Swedish  Mission  Covenant, — not  to  mention  former  Roman 
Catholics.  We  may  look  for  this  tendency  to  continue,  and  we 
should  welcome  such  breadth  of  constituency  as  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  leaven  the  sects  and  serve  the  interests  of  practical 
church  unity. 

Besides  the  denominations  mentioned  above,  we  expect  to 
enroll  this  fall  three  German  Methodists,  two  United  Brethren,  a 
United  Presbyterian,  a regular  Baptist,  and  a Friend,  making  at 
least  twenty-one  varieties  within  the  calendar  year  1909! 

4)  Advertising  and  Publicity.  Because  of  the  special 

“talking  points”  this  year,  as  well  as  the  increasing  need  of 
greater  publicity,  we  have  placed  an  unusual  emphasis  upon  ad- 
vertising and  printing.  The  small  sum  usually  invested  in  mag- 
azine notices  has  been  doubled,  and  several  carefully  prepared 
pamphlets  issued:  “What  Oberlin  Seminary  is  Doing,”  (2000) 

distributed  mainly  to  our  own  alumni  and  prominent  ministers 
and  educators;  “Oberlin  Seminary  Assets,”  (2500)  primarily  for 
college  men,  prospective  students,  young  ministers  and  licen- 
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tiates;  “Oberlin  Seminary  Today,”  (300,  printed  also  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine)  intended  especially  for  Oberlin  College  alum- 
ni in  the  ministry;  also  a reprint  of  a commendatory  editorial 
in  the  Oberlin  College  Review,  which  we  headed  “What  the 
Oberlin  College  Boys  Think  of  Oberlin  Seminary.” 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  new  form  of  the  catalogue, 
this  year  rewritten  with  new  features  and  published  in  more 
attractive  form.  The  curriculum  is  now  scheduled  uniformly 
with  the  college  courses  on  the  basis  of  seminar  hours  instead  of 
total  hours. 

In  the  interest  of  more  local  publicity,  plans  have  also  been 
tried  to  interest  in  the  Seminary  ministers  of  all  denominations  in 
neighboring  cities.  Pastors  from  Lorain  of  twelve  denomina- 
tions were  the  guests  of  the  Seminary  on  a single  day  in  Decem- 
ber, several  of  whom  had  never  before  visited  Oberlin. 

5)  Alumni  Co-operation.  Believing  that  this  valuable  asset 
might  be  more  effectively  developed,  and  also  feeling  that  the 
Seminary  owes  a distinct  and  continuous  service  to  its  alumni, 
under  Seminary  extension  work,  a circular  letter  was  issued  in 
March  to  picked  men  among  our  alumni,  which  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  a “State  O.  T.  S.  Union”  in  several 
states.  This  plan  will  be  prosecuted  until  in  every  state  where 
there  are  three  or  more  of  our  graduates  there  will  be  a definite 
center  of  influence  for  Oberlin  Seminary,  and  a simple  organiza- 
tion, the  officers  of  which  will  keep  in  active  touch  with  the 
Dean’s  office  and  will  become  a valuable  agency  for  mutual  ser- 
vice. 

For  the  working  details  of  this  agreement,  the  practical 
value  of  which  our  alumni  have  already  very  cordially  recog- 
nized, I refer  you  to  the  enclosed  statement  of  the  proposition 
under  two  captions:  “How  our  Alumni  can  help  the  Seminary,” 
and  “ How  the  Faculty  will  reciprocate.”  I confidently  expect 
this  plan  to  add  much  strength  to  our  forces  and  to  develop  our 
effective  service. 

G)  The  Graduate  Class.  The  past  two  years  we  have  had 
a class  of  five  post-graduate  students  each  year  and  we  have 
reason  to  expect  about  twice  that  number  the  coming  semester, 
thus  raising  the  scholarly  standard  of  the  school.  My  correspon- 
dence shows  that  many  men  now  in  the  pastorate  are  anxious  to 
gain  the  advantages  of  a year’s  extra  study  with  us.  The  only 
obstacles  now  to  a large  graduate  class  is  the  limited  number  of 
opportunities  for  self-support  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no  grad 
uate  fellowships,  and  do  not,  like  so  many  seminaries,  give  away 
beneficiary  funds. 

We  appreciate  the  ruling  of  the  General  Faculty  making  the 
Master’s  degree  available  to  Seminary  students,  on  the  same 
basis  as  graduate  students  of  the  College,  thus  giving  u,s  *.“? 
same  advantage  enjoyed  by  other  divinity  schools  affiliated  with 
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universities.  The  standard  for  this  degree  will  be  kept  high,  and 
only  strictly  high-grade  scholarship  will  be  thus  rewarded.  This 
arrangement  is  of  special  value  to  the  Seminary  as  it  enables  us 
now  to  offer  this  degree  as  an  added  incentive  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. We  could  otherwise  never  expect  to  develop  much  of  a 
graduate  class.  It  also  serves  to  augment  the  gratifying  com- 
munity of  interest  between  Seminary  and  College  and  encour- 
ages the  cross-election  of  courses  between  the  two  departments. 
A special  list  of  “ University  Electives  ” was  this  year  recom- 
mended and  printed  in  our  catalogue. 

7)  The  Ministerial  Institute.  At  the  request  of  the  Cleve- 
land Ministers’  Association  there  was  held  during  our  Com- 
mencement week  a Ministerial  Institute  with  a rather  extended 
and  varied  program  of  the  newest  theological  interest.  It  at- 
tracted an  appreciative  audience  from  day  to  day,  including  many 
pastors,  and  served  to  close  the  Seminary  year  with  a good  deal 
of  eclat.  This  is  in  line  with  the  broader  service  which  a num- 
ber of  other  seminaries  are  rendering  and  was  distinctly  worth 
while. 

Needs 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  several  of  the  needs  cited  in  our 
last  report  have  been  turned  into  gains  reported  above.  There  re- 
main a number  of  very  pressing  needs,  upon  which  in  large  meas- 
ure the  future  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  Seminary  depends : 

1.  We  have  for  years  sorely  needed  an  endowment  for  the 
Student  Employment  Fund.  It  should  be  a fund  of  $50,000.  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  interest  of  the  institution.  The  plan  is  the 
best  devised  for  the  purpose  by  any  Seminary;  it  should  be  im- 
mediately and  generously  supported  or  our  work  will  seriously 
suffer.  ( See  Seminary  Catalogue  1909,  pp.  17-19.  ) 

2.  In  the  interest  of  the  scholarly  standing  of  the  Seminary 
the  foundation  of  a Graduate  Fellowship  for  advanced  theologi- 
cal study  at  home  or  abroad.  A gift  of  $20,000.  could  thus  be 
well  invested,  and  would  help  to  draw  to  Oberlin  men  of  the 
highest  scholarship,  beside  serving  the  Seminary  by  preparing 
the  best  of  its  own  graduates  for  theological  professorships. 

3.  A General  Lectureship  Fund,  available  for  broader  inter- 
ests than  the  narrowly  limited  Haskell  Lectureship  allows.  More 
frequent  addresses  by  pastors  and  educators  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction by  valued  service  should  thus  be  added  to  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  our  students.  Such  a fund  is  peculiarly  needed  by 
a.  country  seminary. 

4.  A Ministers ’ Library  Fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  should 
be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  I know  of  no  greater  service  we  could  ren- 
der our  graduates  for  the  money  expended,  than  to  equip  them, 
with  a small,  choice,  working  library,  to  prevent  the  mental  im- 
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poverishment  which  threatens  ministers  in  rural  churches  far  from 
library  privileges. 

5.  Provision  for  adequate  courses  in  Comparative  Religion 
and  Christian  Missions,  so  that  at  least  one  semester  service  an- 
nually may  be  given  by  an  authoritative  teacher  in  this  impor- 
tant field. 

At  the  present  writing  it  is  too  early  to  determine  definitely  the 
enrolment  for  the  coming  year ; but  correspondence  with  prospective 
students  has  been  extensive,  the  rooms  in  Council  Hall  are  already 
nearly  all  engaged  and  the  number  of  applications  to  date  largely 
exceeds  last  year’s  enrolment.  At  least  thirty-five  per  cent  gain 
may  be  expected. 

In  closing  this  report  as  acting  dean,  allow  me  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  incident  to  new  work  with  its  unaccustomed 
details,  I have  enjoyed  the  service  which  has  been  reouired  of  me. 
Much  time  has  been  demanded  for  office  work  and  conference  with 
students ; but  I appreciated  the  intimate  friendships  it  brought  me, 
for  this  close  comradeship  with  young  men  was  the  very  privilege 
I missed  the  most  the  previous  year  after  leaving  the  pastorate. 
I trust  that  the  experience  gained  the  past  year  in  this  adminis- 
trative work  will  make  my  services  the  coming  year  of  more  value 
to  the  Seminary. 

The  only  point  I care  to  mention,  in  addition  to  those  con- 
tained in  Professor  Fiske’s  report  above  is  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  closer  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  theolog- 
ical schools  to  which  we  are  most  naturally  related. 

Something  has  been  done  to  secure  this,  but  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing its  own  attendance  has  pressed  so  insistently  upon  each  of 
these  schools  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  co-oper- 
ative effort  which  doubtless  seems  to  all  theoretically  desirable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  INCREASE  BOSWORTH. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

To  the  President: 

Sir — Tlie  enrolment  of  students  in  the  Conservatory  for  the 
year  1908-09  was  832. 

They  are  here  presented  in  the  following  tables  of  classification 
for  convenience  of  reference,  and  the  numbers  of  the  previous  year 
given  as  a means  of  comparison : 


Total  Enrolment 

of  Students 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring- 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

Men  

122 

127 

127 

123 

124 

111 

Women  . . . 

587 

611 

574 

610 

486 

555 

Total  . . 

709 

738 

701 

733 

610 

666 

Classed  Conservatory 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring- 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

Men  

70 

54 

68 

47 

57 

47 

Women  . . . 

439 

450 

417 

436 

348 

369 

Total  . . 

509 

504 

485 

483 

405 

416 

Classed  College  or  Seminary 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

Men  

19 

GO 

20 

58 

32 

56 

Women  . . . 

135 

113 

144 

121 

125 

115 

Total  .. 

154 

173 

164 

179 

157 

171 
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Classed  Academy  or  Art 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

Men  

9 

13 

12 

14 

11 

12 

Women  

37 

48 

40 

68 

27 

43 

Total  

46 

61 

52 

82 

38 

55 

- 

Classed  Conservatory 

1907-08 

1908-09 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men  Women 

Total 

College  grade  . . . 

26 

221 

247 

31 

290 

321 

Academy  grade.. 

37 

188 

225 

19 

114 

133 

Day  pupils 

23 

69 

92 

13 

74 

87 

Total  

86 

478 

564 

63 

478 

541 

Classification  with  reference  to  College  Entrance 

Requirements 

1907-08 

190S-09 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men  Women 

Total 

College  grade 

71 

339 

410 

97 

424 

521 

Academy  grade. . . 

37 

188 

225 

35 

1S9 

224 

Day  pupils 

38 

130 

168 

13 

74 

87 

Total  

146 

657 

803 

145 

687 

832 

Branches  Taught 

t 

’07 

’08  ’08 

’09 

’08 

’09 

Fall  Winter 

Spring 

Pianoforte  

503 

514  480 

507 

405 

415 

Singing  

283 

300  269 

308 

263 

279 

Organ  

125 

104  125 

105 

105 

97 

Stringed  instruments  . 

62 

60  61 

55 

55 

49 

Normal  class  in  pianoforte  for  teachers 

9 

31 

53 

37 

History  of  Music 

69 

87  95 

82 

84 

69 

Advanced  History  of  Music. 

4 

13  4 

14 

6 

12 

Appreciation  of  Music, 

1st  Sem 

58 

75 

2d  Sem 

44 

55 

Harmony  

268 

290  218 

226 

156 

164 
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Analysis  and  Form 

Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue 

Composition  

Instrumentation  

Ear  Training  

Public  School  Music 

Choral  Class  


27 

43 

32 

50 

30 

52 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

6 

4 

G 

5 

6 

5 

9 

27 

30 

129 

154 

73 

99 

15 

22 

25 

45 

4G 

30 

95 

75 

20 

In  this  immediate  connection  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  where- 
in these  statistics  differ  from  any  before  given  for  this  department. 

Taking  the  figures  from  Secretary  Jones’  report  of  1908-09 
(page  305)  and  adding  those  of  this  year,  it  will  show 


’04-05 

’0G-0G 

’06-07 

’07-08 

’08-09 

Of  College  Grade  . 

97 

148 

195 

247 

325 

Of  Academy  Grade 

....>....425 

415 

359 

317 

232 

Total  

549 

563 

554 

5G4 

557 

Per  cent  of  College 

Grade.  .17.7 

2G.2 

35.2 

43.8 

58.4 

For  the  present  year,  if  we  leave  out  the  children  of  the  town 
who  are  in  the  public  schools,  and  those  who  live  at  home  and  are 
not  under  our  special  care,  70  per  cent  of  the  remainder  are  of  col- 
lege grade.  Eighteen  students  were  enrolled  who  held  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  two  who  held  that  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Seventeen  of  these  were  carrying  the  major  part  or  all  of  their 
work  in  the  Conservatory. 

These  figures  speak  eloquently  of  our  successful  efforts  in  the 
past  few  years  to  raise  the  literary  standard  of  our  students  to  that 
of  college  grade.  There  will  always  be  some  children  of  the  town 
and  some  academy  students  who  will  wish  to  have  some  work  in 
the  Conservatory,  but  beginning  with  the  fall  of  1909,  no  student 
can  be  classed  with  us  and  do  the  major  part  of  his  work  in  music 
without  having  met  the  requirements  for'*  college  entrance. 

Our  teachers  all  speak  of  the  more  mature  and  earnest  class 
of  pupils  these  regulations  bring  us,  and  it  is  a cause  of  congratu- 
lation that  such  a radical  change  has  been  brought  about  without 
any  very  marked  variation  in  the  attendance. 
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The  Faculty 

Professor  J.  A.  Demutli  was  the  only  member  of  the  faculty  who 
was  absent  in  Europe  this  past  year.  He  returns  to  his  work  this 
fall  with  renewed  health  and  enthusiasm.  For  the  coming  year  we 
shall  greatly  miss  the  services  of  Professor  A.  S.  Kimball  and  Pro- 
fessor A.  E.  Ilea  cox,.  who  have  leave  of  absence  and  will  spend  the 
year  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Stiven  completed  his  term  of  service  as  in- 
structor in  organ  for  the  present,  and  will  spend  the  next  two  years 
as  a student  in  Paris  under  Guilmant  and  Widor. 

Mr.  Bruce  H.  Davis,  a graduate  and  former  successful  teacher 
in  the  Conservatory,  returns  to  a place  on  the  faculty  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Pianoforte.  Mr.  Davis  has  spent  four  years  in  Germany 
and  France,  latterly  as  a private  pupil  of  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Florence  Jenney  Clancy  returns  as  vocal  instructor 
after  a year  spent  in  New  York  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Toedt. 

Increased  Equipment 

The  Conservatory  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  past  ten  years  for 
lack  of  practice  rooms.  A building  is  now  being  erected  that  will 
for  all  time  meet  that  need.  It  is  a stone  building  of  four  stories 
containing  111  class  and  practice  rooms,  and  was  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Jennings  of  New  York,  the  architect  of  Warner  Hall.  It 
stands  directly  west  of  Warner  Hall  on  West  College  street,  and  is 
to  cost,  with  its  equipment,  about  $90,000.  It  is  to  be  called  Rice 
Memorial  Hall,  and  is  to  commemorate  Fenelon  B.  Rice  and  Helen 
M.  Rice,  who  spent  their  lives  in  organizing  and  building  up  the 
Conservatory  to  its  present  commanding  position.  All  friends  of  the 
Conservatory  who  know  its  history  will  rejoice  that  our  two  build- 
ings, Warner  Hall  and  Rice  Hall,  standing  side  by  side,  will  honor 
and  perpetuate  the  names  of  our  greatest  leader  and  our  greatest 
benefactor. 

Concerts  and  Recitals 

The  following  artists  and  musical  organizations  have  been 

i 

heard  here  during  the  past  year: 

Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  Piano  recital,  October  13. 

Miss  Caroline  Hudson,  Vocal  recital,  October  20. 
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Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne,  Piano  recital,  November  30. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  Violin  recital,  November  24. 

Mr.  Glenn  Hall,  Vocal  recital,  December  8. 

Oberlin  Musical  Union,  Christmas  oratorio,  Bach,  December  15. 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  Symphony  Concert,  December  16. 
Miss  Florence  Hinkle,  Soprano. 

Miss  Pose  Lutiger  Gannen,  Alto. 

Mr.  Reed  Miller,  Tenor. 

Mr.  Henri  Scott,  Bass. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Conductor. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner,  Vocal  recital,  February  3. 

Mr.  Miseha  Elman,  Violin  recital,  February  8. 

Miss  Cottlow  and  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Piano  and  Cello,  February  16. 
Miss  Katherine  Goodson,  Piano  recital,  February  23. 

Mr.  Cecil  Fanning,  Vocal  recital,  March  9. 

Ellery’s  Royal  Band,  Concert,  March  13. 

The  Kneisel  Quartette,  March  25. 

Mr.  Nathan  Freyer,  Piano  recital,  April  27. 

Miss  Mae  Jennings,  Vocal  recital,  April  27. 

The  Damroseh  Orchestra,  Matinee,  May  14. 

Oberlin  Musical  Union,  Caractacus,  Elgar,  May  14. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  Soprano. 

Miss  Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  Contralto. 

Mr.  Reed  Miller,  Tenor. 

Mr.  Cecil  Fanning,  Baritone. 

Mr.  Gustav  Holmquist,  Bass. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Conductor. 

The  Orpheus  Club,  of  Detroit,  June  5. 

Oberlin  Musical  Union,  Caractacus,  Elgar,  June  23. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Blodgett,  Soprano. 

Mr.  Herbert  Harroun,  Tenor. 

Mr.  Cecil  Fanning,  Baritone. 

Mr.  Francis  Sadlier,  Bass. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Upton,  Organ. 

Mr.  VV.  K.  Breckenridge,  Piano. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Conductor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  CONSERVATORY 

WOMEN 

To  the  President: 

Sir — The  enrolment  of  women  in  the  Conservatory  for  the 
year  1908-09  was  047 ; 478  of  these  were  classed  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. Seventy-four  of  these  were  “day  pupils,”  living  in  their 
homes  and  were  taking  only  partial  work  in  the  Conservatory,  so 
that  404  were  under  my  special  supervision. 

There  are  always  more  changes  from  term  to  term  among  the 
Conservatory  students  than  in  the  College  department,  yet  we  feel 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  a gain  each  year.  In  1907-08  the  en- 
rolment of  women  — not  day  pupils  — was  409,  and  the  average 
attendance  per  term  was  350;  in  1908-09  the  enrolment  was  404, 
and  the  average  attendance  3G7.  Of  these  404,  290  were  prepared 
to  enter  college,  and  9 had  taken  their  A.B.  degree. 

The  gradual  raising  of  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  Con- 
servatory, and  the  insistence  that  each  one  must  carry  a definite 
amount  of  work,  has  very  materially  improved  the  entire  situation, 
not  simply  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  Dean  is  concerned,  hut  the 
teachers  are  all  agreed  that  the  quality  and  regularity  of  the  work 
is  steadily  and  decidedly  improving. 

Tlie  pressing  need  of  some  course  in  the  College  in  modern 
English  classics,  especially  for  Conservatory  students,  has  finally 
been  met  most  satisfactorily  by  a three-hour  course  offered  by 
Professor  Sherman  for  the  coming  year. 

A large  proportion  of  those  who  take  the  English  course  are 
first-year  girls,  and  ought  not  to  have  the  evening  library  privi- 
leges, yet  this  year  the  Dean  has  been  obliged  to  grant  these  to  a 
good  many,  since  no  book  which  has  had  any  connection  with  the 
subject  could  be  drawn  from  the  Library  for  home  study. 

For  the  coming  year  special  arrangements  have  been  made  at 
the  Library,  so  that  such  books  may  be  drawn  out  as  will  be  need- 
ed for  this  course  offered  by  Professor  Sherman.  This  will  not 
only  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  first-year  girls  out  evenings, 
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but  will  give  them  regular  work  for  the  evenings  in  their  rooms. 
This  will  be  a very  great  gain. 

The  work  of  the  Dean  varies  but  little  from  year  to  year.  A 
large  part  of  each  clay  is  spent  in  her  oflice,  where  her  door  is  al- 
ways open  for  the  girls  to  come  in,  so  she  hopes  they  soon  come  to 
think  of  her  as  a friend  rather  than  a disciplinary  officer. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  will  always  be  a few  girls  who  are 
not  in  the  right  place  here,  either  because  of  lack  of  talent,  or  of  love 
for  hard  work,  or  of  approval  of  our  standard  of  conduct.  This  year 
has  been  no  exception  in  this  respect,  but  nothing  was  done  among 
the  Conservatory  women  which  would  require  the  refusal  of  an* 
honorable  dismissal,  and  the  feeling  is  general  that  we  have  never 
had  a year  with  fewer  who  would  not  work,  nor  with  so  many  who 
were  earnest  and  faithful  and  eager  to  gain  all  that  was  possible 
in  all  ways,  out  of  the  years  here. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARMONIA  W.  WOODFORD. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF 
THE  ACADEMY 

To  the  President : 

Sir — There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  course  of  study 
in  Oberlin  Academy  for  the  year  1908-09,  and  very  little  change  in 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance.  In  regard  to  the  teachers, 
Miss  Brownback  has  returned  to  her  work  in  English  after  two 
years  of  extensive  travel  abroad.  Mr.  Hill  remained  at  Cambridge  and 
took  further  graduate  study  at  Harvard  University,  but  will  return  to 
Oberlin  for  the  coming  year  to  take  up  his  work  in  Mathematics. 
Both  Miss  Brownback  and  Mr.  Hill,  by  their  return  to  their  work, 
add  much  strength  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  Academy.  Better 
than  this,  entirely  outside  of  the  class  room,  their  wide  experience, 
their  eminent  good  sense,  and  their  loyal  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  Academy  are  a great  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Princi- 
pals and  offer  large  opportunities  for  general  development  to  the 
students  whom  they  meet. 

Mrs.  Fargo  has  spent  a portion  of  the  summer  in  further  study 
of  English  at  Oberlin,  Mr.  Wilson  in  study  of  Biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Mr.  Doerschuk  in  the  study  of  Physics  and 
Physical  Training  at  Harvard,  while  Mr.  Sidia  has  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  travel  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  fitness 
for  his  teaching  in  English. 

Owing  to  the  raising  of  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Acad- 
emy, the  year  has  been  a very  perplexing  one  for  its  faculty.  Much 
time  and  study  have  been  given  to  this  problem  both  by  individuals 
and  by  a special  committee.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  salient 
facts  obtained  from  these  investigations  were  brought  together  in 
a printed  folder,  parts  of  which  follow  in  this  report. 

It  is  fair  to  claim  that  no  new  crisis  confronts  the  Academy. 
In  recent  years  committees  have  been  appointed  and  the  question 
as  to  the  Academy  has  been  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  in  its  relation  to  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  high 
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school  system.  The  conclusion  of  these  committees,  in  reports  to 
the  Trustees  under  date  of  June,  1902,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their 
conviction  that  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  Academy 
is  an  end  towards  which  the  Trustees  should  work.  The  condi- 
tions in  Academy  and  public  high  school  are  essentially  the  same 
as  when  these  reports  were  made. 

The  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  shows 
that  while  in  the  last  seventeen  years  there  has  been  a rapid  in- 
crease in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  public  secondary  schools,  there 
has  been  also  a steady  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  pri- 
vate secondary  schools.  In  the  same  period  many  of  the  weaker 
private  schools  have  been  eliminated,  thereby  placing  the  stronger 
schools  of  this  class  in  a position  of  greater  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility. That  the  demand  for  such  schools  is  constant  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  enrolment  has  exactly  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  Commissioner’s  report. 

The  age  of  its  students  is  an  almost  conclusive  argument 
against  the  objection  frequently  raised,  that  the  Academy  is  du- 
plicating the  work  of  the  public  high  schools.  Of  the  175  boys  en- 
rolled in  the  winter  term  of  1909,  the  average  age  was  20.3  years; 
of  the  120  girls,  in  the  same  term  it  was  19.8  years ; both  of  these 
averages  are  greater  than  the  age  of  Freshmen  in  Oberlin  College. 

The  enrolment  for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  slightly 
over  300.  The  numbers  have  kept  about  constant,  although  no 
systematic  scheme  for  securing  students  has  been  continuously  pur- 
sued. This  fact  alone  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a demand 
for  a Christian  secondary  school  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Although  the  attendance  has  not  materially  decreased  the  cost  of 
operation  has  gradually  increased,  due  to  extensions  in  the  courses 
offered  and  additional  laboratory  equipment  for  science,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Trustees.  While  up  to  the 
year  1893  the  term  bills  had  exceeded  the  total  expense  budget, 
since  that  time  there  has  been  a deficit.  But  there  are  underlying 
conditions  which  offset  this  seeming  shortage.  Of  the  874  students 
enrolled  in  the  College  department  for  1908-1909,  125,  or  nearly  15 
per  cent,  were  Academy  graduates,  among  whom  were  found  the 
majority  of  the  leaders  in  student  affairs.  By  conservative  esti- 
mate, according  to  their  own  testimony,  one-half  of  these  125 
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would  never  have  come  to  Oberlin  had  it  not  been  for  the  Academy. 
Add  to  $4,500,  for  the  tuitions  of  these  sixty  students,  approxi- 
mately $2,000  for  teaching  in  Academy  classes  100  college  students 
who  entered  with  deficiencies,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  sums 
amply  meet  the  average  Academy  deficit  of  $2,500. 

The  Academy  students  come  largely  from  three  classes  of 
young  men  and  young  women ; first,  from  those  who  have  passed 
by  the  high  school  age  and  are  belated  in  their  training,  but  who 
are  now  desirous  of  securing  a secondary  education  in  preparation 
for  college,  or  technical  school,  or  for  teaching ; second,  from  grad- 
uates of  second  and  third-grade  high  schools,  of  whom  there  are  a 
large  number  in  the  northern  half  of  Ohio  alone;  third,  from  boys 
and  girls  who  ought  to  leave  their  home  communities  either  because 
of  local  conditions  or  because  they  or  their  parents  desire  a school 
of  greater  efficiency. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  those  who  know  most  about  the 
Academy's  activities,  that  it  is  doing  a unique  work  which  is  most 
worth  while,  in  getting  hold  of  these  more  mature  students  and 
assisting  them  to  find  themselves  and  develop  their  powers  that 
they  may  direct  and  use  them.  It  is  a part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  education  which  the  public  school  system  fails  to  touch  and 
which  few  private  schools  are  dealing  with  adequately.  For  this 
work  alone  the  Academy  can  amply  justify  its  existence.  Added 
to  this  is  the  office  it  performs  as  a feeder  to  the  College,  and  that 
largely  of  men,  thus  helping  to  prevent  an  undue  preponderance  of 
women  in  College  classes.  The  graduating  class  in  June,  1009,  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  and  numbered  seventy- 
four. 

The  quality  of  the  students  and  their  scholarship  justifies  the 
maintenance  of  the  Academy.  The  percentage  of  graduates  who 
attain  prominence  in  Oberlin  College  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  number.  In  recent  years  the  Academy  has  also  sent  its 
graduates  to  all  the  leading  colleges  and  technical  schools,  where 
they  have  done  creditable  work.  It  has  the  certificate  privilege 
for*  entrance  to  all  institutions  which  grant  that  privilege  to  any 
secondary  school.  During  this  last  year  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  in  making  up  a restricted  list  of  Certified  Schools  included 

Oberlin  Academy. 

The  opportunities  for  self-help  are  increasing  with  the  growth 
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of  the  College  and  the  town.  An  erroneous  impression  has  gained 
credence  of  late  that  the  hoy  with  few  resources  has  not  as  good  a 
chance  to  make  his  way  as  in  former  years.  The  fact  is,  that  his 
opportunities  were  never  better.  The  following  data  shows  the  sit- 
uation of  the  boys  for  the  present  year : 


Boys  earning  all  expenses 40 

Boys  earning  three-fourths  expenses...  7 

Boys  earning  two-thirds  expenses 11 

Boys  earning  one-half  expenses 17 

Boys  earning  one-third  expenses 10 

Boys  earning  one-fourth  expenses 8 

Boys  earning  one-tenth  expenses 11 


The  Principal  and  Faculty  are  glad  to  assist  boys  and  girls 
who  need  help  to  find  work  by  which  to  defray  a part  of  their  ex- 
penses. 

From  fifty  to  seventy-five  more  students  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  classes  without  materially  increasing  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, and  with  a total  enrolment  of  only  380  the  annual  budget 
could  be  met  from  term  bills. 

The  Principal  and  Faculty  of  the  Academy  feel  that  it  is  im- 
perative, if  the  Academy  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form,  that  the 
number  of  its  students  be  materially  increased  at  once.  They  feel 
sure  that  there  are  many  young  people  who  are  either  not  in  school 
at  all,  or  who  are  not  at  their  best  in  their  present  surroundings 
whom  Oberlin  Academy  can  help.  These  are  the  young  people 
whom  they  desire  to  interest  and  to  bring  to  Oberlin.  To  this  end 
they  desire  to  make  an  appeal  to  former  Oberlin  students  in  se- 
curing these  students.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  one 
member  of  the  Faculty  to  give  nearly  his  entire  time  for  the  next 
three  years. 

The  instruction  furnished  in  Oberlin  Academy  during  the  year 
J 008-00  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  Academy  is  on  the 
tci  in  plan,  and  the  table  is  figured  accordingly.  An  Academy  “in- 
struction unit”  means  the  instruction  furnished  to  one  student  in  a 
one-hour  course  for  one  term. 
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' 

Number  of  classes 

Number  of  teaching- 
hours 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Academy  instruction 
units,  1908-09 

Academy  instruction 
units,  1907-08 

Academy  instruction 
units,  1906-07 

Academy  instruction 
units,  1905-06 

Bible  

12 

12 

402 

261 

663 

663 

686 

773 

702 

Botany  

4 

29 

21 

46 

67 

240 

105 

196 

190 

Debate  

3 

6 

29 

0 29 

58 

42 

0 

0 

Declamation  

6 

9 

30 

14 

44 

62 

120 

75 

100 

Drawing — Mech.  . 

3 

15 

31 

0 31 

31 

English  

45 

177 

488 

368 

856 

3264 

3289 

3777 

3421 

French  . . . 

12 

60 

65 

130  195 

975 

940 

685 

735 

German  

16 

80 

147 

160 

307 

1535 

1335 

1350 

1215 

Greek  

6 

30 

59 

9 

68 

340 

510 

315 

360 

History  

12 

48 

127 

71 

198 

792 

984 

1300 

1144 

Latin  

30 

144 

351 

206 

557 

2560 

3150 

3328 

2797 

Mathematics  .... 

33 

129 

372 

206 

578 

2236 

2256 

2726 

2148 

Physics  

6 

60 

110 

14 

124 

496 

640 

400 

628 

Zoology  

3 

25 

25 

18 

43 

172 

176 

116 

144 

Totals 191 

824 

2257 

1503 

3760 

13424 

14233 

15041 

13574 

The  total  number  of  classes  taught  in  the  Academy  during  the 
year  was  191,  and  the  enrolment  in  them  was  3,760,  an  average  of 
19.7  to  each  class. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  FISHER  PECK,  Principal. 

EARE  FOOTE  ADAMS,  Associate  Principal. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  ACADEMY 

WOMEN 

To  the  President: 

Sir— The  average  age  of  the  girls  in  the  Academy  for  the  year 
1908-09  was  19.8.  The  average  age  of  the  girls  who  did  not  live 
at  home  and  who  were  therefore  more  especially  under  our  care, 
was  20.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  Academy  girls  in  attendance  this 
past  year  earned  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  Some  earned  money 
before  coming  to  Oberlin,  while  others  have  worked  here  for  board 
or  room,  or  frequently  for  both.  Six  and  two-tliirds  per  cent  of  the 
girls  were  entirely  self-supporting.  I mention  these  statistics  to 
call  attention  to  the  maturity  of  our  students,  and  to  the  earnest 
effort  which  characterizes  many  of  them. 

Although  it  is  too  soon  to  venture  more  than  a general  opin- 
ion about  the  change,  we  feel  that  a year’s  trial  of  placing  our 
girls  in  the  other  boarding-houses  has  seemed  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  cottage  system  which  was  tried  for  several  years. 

The  health  of  the  girls  in  this  department  has  been  for  the 
most  part  very  good.  This  condition  was  due  perhaps  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  careful  attention  which  the  Academy  girls  have  re- 
ceived in  their  gymnasium  work. 

Again  it  is  encouraging  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  seri- 
ous cases  of  discipline  to  consider. 

In  the  Academy  Board  I still  appreciate  a means  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  girls  of  my  department.  Each  year  I 
can  see  more  clearly  the  great  necessity  of  trying  to  understand 
individual  needs,  and  to  this  end  every  opportunity  for  a natural 
friendship  is  cherished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


EDITH  C.  FARGO. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

To  the  President : 


Sir — I submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  library  for  the 
year  .1908-1909. 


Growth  of  the  Library 

Of  the  total  number  of  pieces  received  during  the  year  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  or  exchange,  the  following  proved  to  be  additions: 
7,175  bound  books,  10,492  pamphlets  and  unbound  books,  9,996  num- 
bers of  magazines  and  15,191  numbers  of  newspapers,  a total  of 
42,854  pieces.  Besides  these,  a goodly  number  of  manuscripts, 

many  maps,  many  prints  and  photographs,  and  a few  coins  were 
added  to  our  considerable  collections  of  these  articles  without  be- 
ing counted,  as  these  collections  have  never  been  arranged  or  in 
any  way  brought  into  working  condition. 

The  additions  for  the  year,  in  bound  volumes,  exceed  those  of 
any  year  in  the  history  of  the  library  except  1907-08,  in  which 
year  the  library  of  the  Union  Library  Association  was  added.  The 
following  table  shows  the  net  additions  by  college  years  since 
1904-05 : 


Bound 

Unbound 

Total 

1904-05. 

3,236 

7,152 

1905-06. 

5,006 

670 

5,676 

1906-07. 

5,414 

7,160 

12,574 

1907-08. 

19,039 

5,686 

24,725 

1908-09. 

7,175 

10,492 

17,667 

The  library  on 

September  1,  1909, 

contained 

the  followin 

Bound  volumes 

. . 105,031 

Unbound  volumes 

and  pamphlets 

. . . 109,927 

Newspapers 

(temporarily  bound) 

volumes . . 

. . . 2,800 

Maps  and  charts 

(estimated)  . . . 

• 

3,100 

Manuscripts 

(in 

file  cases) 

50 

Coins,  prints,  photographs,  etc. 

(estimated) 

. . . 1,200 

Total 


222,108 
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This  enumeration  of  possessions  does  not  include  the  following 
Magazines  (numbers  of  incomplete  or  unbound  volumes)  25,000 

Manuscripts  (miscellaneous,  unarranged  matter) 1,000 

Duplicates  (hound  and  unbound) GO, 000 

Total  8G,000 


Additions  of  the  Year 

The  7,175  bound  volumes  added  during  the  year  came  from  the 
following  sources:  by  purchase,  3,216  volumes;  by  gift,  3,G53  vol- 
umes ; by  exchange,  30G  volumes. 

Gifts 

The  gifts  of  the  year  have  been  of  unusual  extent  and  import- 
ance. It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  available,  to  chronicle  all ; 
I select  some  of  the  more  important. 

From  Mrs.  Asher  Cook,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  came  the  gift  of 
her  husband’s  library  of  some  1,200  volumes.  Mr.  Cook  was  an  in- 
fluential lawyer  in  Wood  county.  He  had  studied  law  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  traveled  much  abroad,  and  his  library  was  an  unusually 
well  selected  private  library.  It  was  strong  in  German  and  French 
books  on  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  in  German  and  French  litera- 
ture. Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  volumes  of  the  collection 
proved  to  be  additions,  among  these  many  Americana  of  value,  such 
as  Schoolcraft’s  “American  Indians,”  and  others. 

Professor  F.  F.  Jewett  presented  the  library  with  a large  num- 
ber of  volumes,  many  of  which  had  been  gathered  by  him  during 
his  residence  in  Japan.  Many  others  were  from  the  library  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Lee.  More  than  three  hundred  volumes  were  in  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  languages.  These,  with  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred volumes  in  these  languages  already  possessed  by  us,  make  a 
good  beginning  for  a collection  of  works  in  these  languages. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Ilinman,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  China,  rough  titles  indicating  the  contents  of  the 
Chinese  books  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  library 
to  arrange  this  collection  during  the  coming  year.  There  were  also 
many  books  relating  to  Japan,  several  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  text-books  and  dictionaries  of  the 
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Chinese  and  Japanese  languages,  and  a number  of  very  important 
books  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  included  in  this  gift. 

Doctor  J.  M.  Vincent,  of  the  Class  of  1883,  presented  to  the 
library  a complete  set  of  the  Maryland  Archives,  in  twenty-eight 
olumes,  a very  welcome  addition  to  our  collection  of  sources  of 
American  history. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Moore  gave  us,  in  addition  to  his  gifts  of  previous 
years,  a very  fine  collection  of  the  principal  writings  of  the  New  or 
Swedenborgian  Church,  comprising  most  of  the  important  writings 
since  those  of  Swedenborg. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Church  presented  a complete  set  of  “Life  and  Light,” 
which  we  have  long  desired,  and  a large  number  of  miscellaneous 
books  and  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Winfield  Hatch  gave  us  several  hundred  books  from  the  li- 
brary of  his  father,  the  late  Reuben  Hatch,  of  the  Class  of  1846, 
in  which  we  found  several  very  important  additions. 

Our  Trustee,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cochran,  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  Class  of 
1869,  presented  the  library  with  some  four  hundred  volumes,  in- 
cluding a nearly  complete  set  of  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  These,  add- 
ed to  the  partial  set  of  the  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court, 
which  came  to  us  in  the  Gage  library,  give  us,  for  the  first  time,  the 
opportunity  of  utilizing  court  decisions  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  Political  Science  and  Economics.  A complete  set  of  the 
official  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  an  ad- 
dition much  desired  by  both  the  Department  of  History  and  the 
Department  of  Political  Science.  In  addition  to  these  reports,  there 
were,  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cochran,  many  volumes  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  different  states,  among  them  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mississippi.  These  collections  of  revised  statutes  are  in 
frequent  demand  in  the  Departments  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  in  studying  Economic  History  and  the  development  of 
legislation,  and  the  library  would  be  very  glad  to  welcome  similar 
gifts  from  others  of  our  graduates  in  the  legal  profession.  In  ad- 
dition, this  gift  contained  a large  number  of  important  law  treat- 
ises and  a beautiful  Latin  manuscript  of  the  year  1471. 

The  Honorable  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  the  Class  of  1872,  pre- 
sented the  library  with  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Thorpe,  of 
Pennsylvania,  entitled  “American  Charters,  Constitutions  and  Or- 
ganic Laws.”  in  seven  volumes. 
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Mr.  W.  V.  Metcalf,  of  the  Class  of  1883,  presented  some  two 
hundred  volumes,  among  which  were  many  of  scientific  interest,  as 
well  as  a large  number  of  important  pamphlets. 

From  the  home  of  the  late  Mrs.  L.  G.  B.  Hills,  of  the  Class  of 
1845,  there  was  received  a large  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
numbering  some  hundreds,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Clark,  of  the  Class  of  1836.  Among  these  books,  there  was  much 
Oberlin  material  which  we  were  glad  to  obtain. 

Miss  Marion  Metcalf,  of  Oberlin,  sent  some  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes of  miscellaneous  literature,  in  which  there  wYere  several 
scarce  and  unusual  volumes. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland,  presented  us  with  the 
eight-volume  collection  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society  of  French 
Aquarellists,  beautifully  bound  and  in  a fine  case,  a rich  addition 
to  our  art  collection. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  presented  the  recent  volumes  of  the 
“Physical  Review”  and  “Science  Abstracts,”  and  promises  to  con- 
tinue sending  the  same  in  future  years. 

The  Woman’s  Club,  and  the  Art  Department  of  the  Woman’s 
Club,  presented  twenty  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Bissing’s  “Denk- 
maler  agyptischer  sculptur,”  a volume  of  plates  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  ancient  art. 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Little,  of  Contoocook,  New  Hampshire,  a former 
employee  of  the  library,  sent  a box  of  very  interesting  early  theo- 
logical literature  found  in  the  attic  of  the  Little  home  in  Contoo- 
cook. 

Miss  Bulkley,  formerly  of  Allencroft,  sent  a large  number  of 
books  from  her  private  library,  among  which  was  a set  of  Irving’s 
works,  many  volumes  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  and  a large 
number  of  miscellaneous  books,  wTiich  were  very  welcome. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  a member  of  the  Class  of  1891, 
sent  the  latest  editions  of  the  encyclopedias  of  the  practical  arts, 
published  by  the  American  School  of  Correspondence,  of  which  he 
is  piesident.  The  library  is  quite  inadequately  supplied  with  books 
concerning  the  practical  'arts,  and  this  gift  of  Mr.  Miller’s  has 
pio\ed  of  exceptional  value  to  the  Reference  Department. 

Rev.  P.  II.  Metcalf,  of  the  Class  of  1889,  sent  two  large  boxes 
containing,  among  other  things,  a large  number  of  reports  of  Park 
Boards  and  Park  Commissioners,  and  many  other  volumes  of  value. 
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And  finally,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  year,  Mrs.  John  Henry 
Barrows  presented  to  the  library  a large  and  valuable  selection 
from  the  private  library  of  the  late  President  Barrows.  This  gift 
includes  something  like  fifteen  hundred  volumes  and  at  least  one 
thousand  pamphlets.  The  books  have  not  yet  been  examined,  but 
from  a hasty  glance  over  them,  as  they  were  delivered,  I estimate 
that  at  least  half  the  gift  will  prove  to  be  additions.  There  are 
many  volumes  bearing  upon  the  religious  life  of  India,  which  are 
certain  to  be  of  exceptional  value. 

Important  .. Additions 

Among  the  important  additions  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  39  volumes ; 

Publications  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  46  volumes ; 

Publications  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society,  45  volumes ; 

Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  edited  by  Smyth,  10  volumes ; 

Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  edited  by  Ford,  12  volumes; 

Zeller,  “Histoire  de  France,”  17  volumes ; 

Ferrero,  “Decline  of  Rome,”  5 volumes ; 

Winsor,  “Memorial  History  of  Boston,”  4 volumes ; 

Fernow,  “Records  of  New  Amsterdam,”  7 volumes ; 

Lavisse,  “Histoire  de  France,”  14  volumes  in  7 ; 

Records  'of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  Governor  and  Council  of 
Vermont,  6 volumes ; 

Zahn,  “Kommentar  des  N.  Test.”  9 volumes. 

Perrot  et  Cliipiez,  “Histoire  de  1’Art,  dans  1’Antiquite,”  V.l ; 

Viollett,  “Histoire  des  Institutions  Politiques,”  3 volumes; 

Sloane,  “Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  4 volumes ; 

Winkelmann,  “Handbuch  der  Physik,”  4 volumes ; 

Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  2 volumes; 

Lange-Baumer,  “Handbuch  des  Frauenbewegung,”  5 volumes ; 

Labbee,  “Sacrosancta  Consilia,”  18  volumes; 

Ottuv  Slovik  Naucny,  27  volumes ; 

Rogers,  “Protests  of  the  Lords,”  3 volumes ; 

Molmenti,  “Venice,”  6 volumes ; 

Schmidt,  “Gescliichte  der  Padogogik,”  4 volumes; 

Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  Advocate’s  Library, 
Edinburgh,  9 volumes  in  7 ; 
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Stoddard’s  Lectures,  14  volumes; 

Curtis,  B.  R.,  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  1789-1855,  19  volumes; 

Paulys,  “Real-Encyclopedie  der  Classischen  Altertumswissen- 
scliaft,”  5 volumes. 

Sets  to  which  considerable  additions  were  made: 

Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office; 

American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature; 
Bulletin,  L’Academie  Imperiale  des  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg; 
New  Science  Review ; 

Knickerbocker  Magazine ; 

Philosophical  Quarterly ; 

Education ; 

Auk ; 

Physical  Culture ; 

Journal  of  American  Folk-lore; 

Mayflower  Descendants ; 

American  Journal  of  Anatomy ; 

Journal  of  Physiology. 


Exchanges 

During  the  year  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  exchanging 
the  duplicates  in  the  possession  of  the  library  with  other  libraries. 
The  most  extensive  work  of  this  kind  is  that  carried  on  continu- 
ously with  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  receive  once  or  twice  a 
week,  from  that  library,  lists  of  “Wants”  and  “Offers.”  These  are 
given  attention  as  promptly  as  possible  and  a very  considerable 
number  of  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  have  been  sent  to  that 
library  during  the  year,  and  a still  greater  number  received  in  ex- 
change. The  very  generous  attitude  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to- 
wards the  other  libraries  of  the  country  is  recognized  and  greatly 
appreciated  here. 

We  have,  during  the  present  year,  begun  exchange  relations 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Their  list  of  duplicates  was  sent 
to  Oberlin  and,  after  a somewhat  prolonged  delay  due  to  the  many 
demands  upon  our  own  force,  was  examined  and  returned.  Near 
the  close  of  the  year,  two  large  boxes  of  books  and  pamphlets  were 
received,  most  of  which  will  appear  in  next  year’s  record.  We 
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have,  as  yet,  made  little  return  for  this  generous  exchange,  but  hope 
to  do  so  during  the  coming  year. 

From  the  Library  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  there  was  re- 
ceived a large  amount  of  material  relating  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  including  early  Disciplines,  Conference  Minutes, 
church  magazines,  and  the  like. 

Our  collection  of  duplicates  is  steadily  growing  and  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  them  is  a serious  one.  We  have  now  probably 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  books,  twenty  thousand  pamphlets, 
and  perhaps  a hundred  thousand  magazines  and  newspapers,  which 
are  duplicates.  These  are  contained  in  the  rear  end  of  one  of  the 
houses  which  formerly  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  library 
building.  There  is  room  in  the  house  for  possibly  two  years’ 
growth,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  ten  or  eleven  rooms  of  the 
house  will  be  filled.  During  the  past  year,  a special  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  librarian  to  sell  such  of  this  material  as  was  called  for 
in  the  want  lists  of  the  Publishers’  Weekly,  and  a very  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  has  been  realized  from  this  source.  These  efforts 
will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year,  and  there  ought  to  be 
from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  yearly  realized  from  this  source, 
if  time  can  be  found  to  attend  to  it.  But  there  will  still  remain  a 
large  amount  of  material,  particularly  in  pamphlet  form,  which  is 
little  called  for  but  which  has  sufficient  value  to  make  it  worthy  of 
preservation.  This  library  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  exchange 
with  other  libraries  in  a similar  situation. 

Manuscripts 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  into  order  the  mis- 
cellaneous manuscript  collections  of  the  library.  Valuable  acces- 
sions to  our  Oberlin  history,  however,  have  been  received.  The 
librarian  went  before  the  Village  Council  and  made  a statement  as 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  our  local  records  and,  as  a result, 
by  vote  of  the  Council,  all  records  of  the  Village  of  Oberlin,  not  in 
current  use,  have  been  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  our  library. 
Perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes,  including  Council  Minutes, 
Mayors’  Dockets,  Justices’  Records,  and  other  similar  material, 
have  thus  come  into  possession  of  the  library.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  Clerks  and  Treasurers  of  the  Village  to 
keep  the  books  of  their  term  of  office.  During  the  present  year, 
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efforts  will  be  continued  to  bring  together,  if  possible,  complete 
sets  of  the  official  records  of  the  Village  of  Oberlin. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  do  the  same  with  the  records  of  Rus- 
sia Township,  in  which  the  Village  of  Oberlin  is  located,  but  it  was 
found  that  all  the  records  prior  to  the  last  few  years  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  when  the  store  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Comings  was  burned 
some  years  since. 

It  is  hoped  during  the  coming  year,  also,  to  make  similar  ar- 
rangements with  the  various  churches  of  the  place  so  that  their 
important  records  will  be  deposited  in  the  library  for  safe-keeping. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  North,  of  Cleveland,  daughter  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College,  Asa  Mahan,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
us  a letter  written  by  Doctor  Mahan  in  1889,  after  having  passed 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday.  This  interesting  addition  to  material  con- 
cerning men  of  the  early  days  of  Oberlin  is  gratefully  appreciated. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  of  Detroit,  presented  some  reproductions  of 
early  photographs  of  President  Finney,  P.  P.  Stewart,  and  others 
of  the  Oberlin  pioneers. 

In  material  given  to  the  library  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  B.  Hill  Wright,  coming  from  the  files  of  Professor  A.  A. 
Wright,  were  a large  number  of  letters  from  men  of  scientific  im- 
portance all  over  the  world,  which  wre  were  very  glad  to  add  to  our 
collection  of  autographs. 

Miss  Carrie  N.  Allen,  of  Cincinnati,  has  continued  to  send  us 
documents  from  the  library  of  her  father,  Professor  George  N.  Allen. 

Alumni  and  friends  traveling  abroad  seem  to  increasingly  find 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  region  of  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin,  for  whom  the  college  was  named,  and  post-cards  il- 
lustrating the  region,  particularly  the  houses  connected  with  Ober- 
lin, have  been  received  during  the  year  from  Mr.  Carl  M.  Brewster, 
of  the  Class  of  1903,  and  from  our  Trustee,  Mr.  Merritt  Starr,  of 
Chicago. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  early  days  came  from  Mr.  E.  K.  Yo- 
com,  of  Oberlin,  a small  lead  case  containing  a certificate  of  eman- 
cipation issued  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  November  14,  1S53. 
All  emancipated  negroes  in  the  South  were  obliged  to  have  these 
certificates  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  returned  to  bondage  or 
treated  as  runaway  slaves.  This  certificate  was  carefully  treasured 
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by  the  person  named  in  the  certificate  and  was  given  by  him,  at 
his  death,  to  Mr.  Yoeom  and  by  Mr.  Yocom  to  the  library. 

From  Mrs.  B.  H.  Hall,  of  Freedom,  Ohio,  was  received  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  letter  written  by  a student  of  Oberlin  in  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  place  and  describing  the 
various  instructors  and  their  class  methods. 

And  finally  I refer  again  to  the  very  beautiful  Latin  manu- 
script of  the  year  1471,  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  gifts  of 
the  year. 

Work  of  the  Cataloguing  Department 
The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  library  is 
catalogued : 


Bound  books  

Unbound  books  and 

Com- 

pletely 

Cata- 

logued 

102,177 

Tempo- 

rarily 

Cata- 

logued 

Uncata- 

logued 

2,S54 

Totals 

105,031 

pamphlets  

52,346 

57,581 

109,927 

Newspapers  

2,800 

2,800 

Maps  and  charts  (estimated) 

3,100 

3,100 

Manuscripts  

Misc.,  coins,  prints,  photo- 

50  1 2 

50 

graphs,  etc.  (estimated. 

1,200 

1,200 

154,523 

2,800 

64,785 

222,108 

During  the  year  5,104  bound  volumes  and  4,430  pamphlets  and 
unbound  volumes  were  catalogued.  This  involved  the  writing  of  12,- 
330  new  cards  for  the  catalogue,  and  the  alteration,  mostly  by  incor- 
porating additions,  of  4,221  cards  previously  written.  Our  card  cata- 
logue is  now  estimated  to  contain  257,500  cards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  the  cataloguing  is 
steadily  falling  behind,  the  number  of  books  remaining  uncatalogued 
at  the  end  of  the  year  having  increased  from  823  to  2,S34,  while 

1 This  includes  only  the  Fairchild  Collection,  arranged  in  50 
pamphlet  cases.  In  addition,  there  is  a large  number  of  MSS.  not 
yet  arranged. 

2 This  does  not  include  the  25,000  numbers  of  magazines  be- 
longing to  the  library. 
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the  uncatalogued  pamphlets  have  increased  from  51,807  to  57,581. 
If  the  library  is  to  make  accessible  all  the  material  which  is  now  so 
rapidly  being  added,  we  should  have  at  least  two  more  cataloguers. 
Our  cataloguing  force  has  had  no  increase  for  a number  of  years, 
while  the  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  received  has  certainly 
doubled  since  the  cataloguing  force  was  fixed  at  its  present  number. 

In  the  present  building  we  were,  for  the  first  time  in  a number 
of  years,  able  to  arrange  our  collection  of  unbound  magazines  upon 
shelves  easily  accessible.  In  the  old  building  they  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly crowded  and  inaccessible,  and  it  has  greatly  added  to  their 
use  by  the  Reference  Department  to  have  them  thus  more  conven- 
iently housed.  During  the  year,  the  file  has  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  several  hundred  complete  volumes  have  been  removed  for 
binding.  This  has  made  our  binding  bill  for  the  current  year  very 
heavy,  and  will  doubtless  make  that  of  the  coming  year  almost  as 
large.  The  newspapers,  also,  which  had  remained  unarranged  for  a 
year  or  two,  have  been  arranged  and  a considerable  number  prepared 
for  the  binder  and  a very  much  greater  number  put  into  the  tem- 
porary man  ilia  rope  covers,  in  which  we  are  more  and  more  binding 
our  newspaper  collections.  Unfortunately  the  space  available  for 
newspapers  in  the  present  building  is  already  nearly  filled  and  we 
shall  probably  soon  be  obliged  to  resort  to  methods  with  which  we 
were  familiar  in  the  old  building,  but  from  which  we  hoped  we  had 
escaped. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  so  heavy  that  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  to  take  up,  as  we  had  hoped  to  do,  our  collections  of 
manuscripts,  prints,  photographs  and  similar 'material. 

Reference  and  Circulating  Department 

During  the  year  the  library  was  opened  303  days.  The  total 
number’ of  readers  for  the  year  was  228,077,  as  compared  with  147,- 
1S2  the  previous  year.  This  attendance  was  divided  as  follows: 
Refeienee  Room,  153, GS7 ; Open  Shelf  Room  and  Academy  Room, 
64,; >24 ; Children’s  Room,  10,40G.  No  record  is  kept  of  those  who 
only  use  the  Seminar  rooms.  A person  entering  two  of  the  above 
rooms  during  the  same  visit  would  be  twice  counted,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  are  a large  number  of  such  cases.  The  largest 
attendance  in  any  one  day  was,  in  the  Reference  Room  9G4  (April 
14)  ; in  the  Open  Shelf  Room,  404  (May  11)  ; in  the  Children’s 
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Rooom,  99  (March  13).  The  smallest  attendance  in  any  one  day 
was,  in  the  Reference  Room,  22  (Sept.  5)  ; in  the  Open  Shelf  Room, 
27  (Sept  10)  ; in  the  Children’s  Room,  10  (Aug.  20).  The  average 
dailj  attendance  during  the  school  year,  including  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  vacations  was  930;  during  the  Summer  Session,  276, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  vacation,  40.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  for  the  entire  year,  including  the  summer  and 
other  vacations,  was  752. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  by  months  during  the 
year : 

Morning  Afternoon  Evening 


1908 

Total 

Avg. 

Total 

Avg. 

Total 

Avg. 

Total 

September  . . . , 

1,588 

231 

3,571 

143 

837 

209 

5,996 

October  

8,835 

3G8 

8,794 

366 

6,518 

343 

24,147 

November  . . . . 

8,048 

335 

10,180 

424 

6,241 

328 

24,469 

December  . . . . 

7,322 

385 

8,642 

332 

4,053 

270 

20,017 

1909 

January  

7,000 

350 

9,459 

394 

4,6S3 

277 

21,142 

February  

7,340 

333 

9,375 

471 

4,560 

198 

21,275 

March  

9,808 

3G3 

12,376 

458 

6,541 

297 

28,725 

April  

7,727 

297 

9,998 

384 

6,719 

253 

24,444 

May  

9,520 

380 

9,440 

393 

8,085 

3S5 

27,045 

June  

G,GS0 

259 

7,688 

295 

5,290 

352 

19,658 

July  

2,080 

108 

4,492 

173 

7,172 

August  

1,465 

5G 

3,122 

120 

4,587 

• 

78,013 

288 

97,137 

329 

53,527 

251 

228,677 

A comparison  with  the  similar  table  in  last  year’s  report  shows 
that  the  attendance  has  increased  in  every  part  of  the  day,  but  more 
rapidly  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  than  in  the  morning.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  the  evening  was  300.  As  most  of  those  who  come 
in  the  evening  stay  for  a full  evening's  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that  on 
several  evenings  of  tbe  year  it  was  impossible  to  find  an  unoccu- 
pied chair  in  tbe  Reference  Room. 

During  the  year,  at  tbe  request  of  the  Ohio  State  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Reference  Department  compiled  a list  of  all  the  sci- 
entific journals,  reports,  etc.,  in  the  possession  of  the  library.  It 
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is  the  plan  of  the  Academy,  when  such  lists  are  obtained  from  all 
the  colleges,  and  the  larger  public  libraries  of  the  states,  to  print  a 
union  list.  Such  a list  will  greatly  promote  intercollegiate  loans 
and,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  rarer  and  less  constantly  used  peri- 
odicals, will  avoid  the  needless  duplicating  of  important  sets.  The 
price  of  the  earlier  series  of  many  of  these  sets  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  it  is  important  that,  through  such  cooperation,  such  sets  be 
made  available  to  a large  circle  and  the  money  spent  for  other  sets 
not  already  to  be  found  in  the  state.  The  library  has  welcomed 
this  opportunity  to  cooperate  and  feels  that  the  time  taken  in  com- 
piling the  list  was  money  well  spent  on  the  part  of  the  library. 

Beside  the  extra  work  involved  in  this  list,  there  have  been  an 
unusually  large  number  of  inquiries  by  mail  from  alumni  and 
friends  for  lists  of  references.  Other  libraries  in  the  neighborhood 
have  also  asked  for  assistance.  The  use  of  the  Reference  Librarian 
by  the  students  steadily  increases,  and  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  help  in  this  department. 

The  number  of  books  drawn  for  use  outside  the  building  during 
the  year  was  59,842,  as  compared  with  30,408  the  previous  year. 
Books  were  drawn  from  the  different  rooms  as  follows : from  the 
Reference  Room,  25,580;  from  the  Open  Shelf  Room,  27,702,  and 
from  the  Children’s  Room,  0,500.  These  volumes  were  drawn  by  4,712 
persons,  as  compared  with  1,530  the  preceding  year.  Of  these, 
2,307  drew  from  the  Open  Shelf  Room ; 1,810  from  the  Reference 
Room,  and  o89  from  the  Children’s  Room.  The  2,307  persons  draw- 
ing from  the  Open  Shelf  Room  are  classified  as  follows : Citizens, 

1,258  (250  of  these  were  also  students)  ; students,  809  (and  250  in- 
cluded in  citizens).  The  increase  of  over  90%  in  the  work  has  not 

been  accompanied  by  any  considerable  increase  in  the  working 
force. 

In  addition  to  the  work  connected  with  the  circulation,  this 
department  also  attends  to  the  entry  in  our  temporary  slip  list  of 
all  magazines  and  newspapers  and  to  the  listing  of  all  duplicates. 

Shelf  Department 

To  this  department  belongs  the  care  of  the  books  on  the  shelves, 
including  the  return  of  all  books  to  their  proper  places,  and  the  put- 
ting away  of  all  new  books.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
greater  ease  than  heretofore,  but  the  new  building  does  not  give 
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as  much  relief  here  as  we  could  wish.  During  the  year  important 
sections  of  the  library  were  transferred  to  the  shelves  of  the  Sem- 
inar rooms,  but  the  growth  of  the  library  has  already  absorbed 
the  room  thus  obtained.  There  remains,  in  all  the  rooms  of  the 
building,  about  one  thousand  running  feet  of  unfilled  shelving, 
which  will  give  room'  for  8,000  books,  or  about  one  year’s  addi- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1009-1910,  therefore,  we  shall 
need  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Olney  Art  Collection. 

During  the  year  the  arrangement  of  the  uncatalogued  pamph- 
lets was  continued  and  these  are  now  arranged  in  one  alphabet. 
But  since  the  work  was  begun  more  than  17,000  pamphlets  have 
been  added  and  these  are  now  in  process  of  arrangement. 

The  Neio  Building 

A year’s  experience  of  the  new  building  has  served  to  show 
that  it  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Considerable  equipment  had 
to  be  purchased,  which  was  not  provided  for  in  the  original  plan, 
but  the  building  we  have  seen  no  occasion  to  modify  in  any  respect. 
The  only  place  at  which  we  have  had  any  real  difficulty  has  been 
in  the  presence  of  the  school  children  in  the  building.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  there  was  quite  a disposition  on  their  part  to 
race  through  the  corridors,  but  this  was  probably  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  building  was  new  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  fur- 
ther recurrence  of  the  difficulty.  In  general,  the  combination  ot 
provision  for  children,  town’s  people  and  college  students,  has 
worked  most  happily,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  given, 
the  use  of  the  library  by  the  children  and  the  town’s  people  has 
been  quite  remarkable. 

The  Faculty  Room  has  also  been  used  through  the  year  by  var- 
ious organizations.  The  Women’s  Club  held  their  meetings  through- 
out the  entire  year  there,  and  other  organizations,  from  time  to 
time,  held  occasional  meetings.  During  the  summer  the  American 
branch  of  the  Central  Union  Tor  Social  Justice,  an  association  of 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held  a week’s  session  in 
the  room,  with  morning,  afternoon  and,  in  some  cases,  evening  ses- 
sions. 

While  the  money  received  from  the  town  barely  meets  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Children’s  Room  and  the  Open  Shelf  Room, 
together  with  the  very  modest  expenditure  for  books  in  these  two 
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departments,  it  is  probable  that  when  the  valuation  of  the  town  is 
increased  a considerably  larger  sum  will  be  realized  from  a one- 
mill  tax.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  provide  more  adequately  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do  the  past  year  for  the  purchase  of  chil- 
dren’s books,  and  books  for  popular  reading  generally.  The  use 
of  the  Reference  Room  by  citizens  for  more  serious  reading  has 
been  very  considerable,  and  the  privilege  of  using  the  entire  library 
is  evidently  most  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  town. 

Needs 

The  greatest  need  of  the  library  is  now  additional  endowment, 
especially  funds  the  income  of  which  can  be  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  books.  While  we  were  able,  during  the  past  year,  to  make  the 
usual  appropriations,  these  are  altogether  inadequate  for  the  growth 
of  the  work.  The  increase  of  the  size  of  the  classes,  resulting  from 
our  large  numbers,  steadily  makes  the  duplication  of  important 
books,  which  are  required  reading,  more  and  more  necessary  and 
this,  of  course,  cuts  down  the  ability  of  each  department  to  pur- 
chase new  material.  An  additional  book  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  would  yield  no  more  income  than  is  really  neces- 
sary if  the  library  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  in  the  depart- 
ments. I am  glad  that  in  the  provision  for  the  half-million  endow- 
ment, there  is  a possibility  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  ad- 
ditional library  endowment,  and  I hope  that  some  friend  of  the 
college  may  be  found  who  will  increase  that  sum  to  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Not  less  necessary  are  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  library 
on  the  side  of  current  expenses.  We  are  now  obliged  to  call  upon 
the  college  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  income  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  yearly  above  the  income  of  our  endowments ; 
the  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment for  the  current  expenses  of  the  library  would  at  once  relieve 
the  general  budget  by  a corresponding  amount.  Moreover,  the  staff 
of  the  library  is  too  small  for  the  work  done  and  the  salaries  paid 
are  inadequate  for  the  services  rendered. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
cordial  services  rendered  by  all  the  members  of  the  staff  amid  the 
trying  experiences  inevitably  connected  with  the  first  use  of  the 
new  building.  Respectfully  submitted, 

AZARIAII  S.  ROOT,  Librarian. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
DEANS  OF  WOMEN 

To  the  President: 

Sie — The  enrolment  of  women  for  the  year  1908-09  was  1254, 
divided  among  the  departments  as  follows : 


Theological  Seminary  2 

College  515 

Conservatory  495 

Academy  131 

Art  76 

Summer  Session 35 


The  general  health  condition  has  been  very  good ; we  have  for- 
tunately had  no  epidemic  during  the  year,  though  there  have  been 
a few  cases  of  somewhat  serious  illness. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  boarding  houses  has  not  been  mater- 
ially altered  during  the  year,  but  the  erection  of  one  new  house  to 
accommodate  about  thirty  young  women,  and  the  enlargement  of 
two  others  to  the  same  size,  add  much  to  our  equipment  for  next 
year.  The  Boarding  Halls  Committee  has  given  careful  study  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  Dr.  Allen  House,  as  requested  in  my  report 
a year  ago.  We  find  that  it  can  be  done  very  satisfactorily,  pre- 
serving the  present  style  of  architecture,  and  making  a beautiful 
home  for  forty-seven  young  women,  at  an  expenditure  for  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  about  $1G,000,  not  including  the  value  of  the 
property  as  it  is  at  present  The  inevitable  delays  of  making  the 
plans  and  getting  the  estimates  brought  us  so  near  the  summer 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  the  building  ready  for  this  fall,  and 
therefore  the  final  decision  as  to  the  financial  feasibility  of  the 
project  has  been  postponed.  We  hope  within  two  years  this  new 
residence  hall  may  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  is  little  to  report  in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  of  our 
students.  The  Women’s  Board  has  met  occasionally  for  the  discus- 
sion of  policies  and  of  individual  problems ; no  cases  of  serious 
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discipline  have  come  before  us  and  no  changes  in  our  usual  poli- 
cies have  seemed  necessary.  On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  a 
quiet  one,  characterized,  we  trust,  by  wholesome  and  earnest  living 
and  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLORENCE  M.  FITCII. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MEN’S  GYMNASIUM 

To  the  President: 


Sir — The  men  who  made  use  of  the  Gymnasium  in  1908-09  were 


distributed  as  follows: 

No. 

In 

In 

Not 

No.  in 

using 

Credit 

other 

taking 

The  College — 

Col- 

Gym- 

Cours- 

class- 

class 

lege 

nasium 

es 

es 

work 

Seniors  

52 

41 

6 

• • 

35 

Juniors  

79 

74 

20 

• • 

54 

Sophomores  

82 

82 

35 

1 

46 

Freshmen  

124 

109 

69 

3 

37 

Specials  

15 

10 

3 

• 

7 

Total  College  

352 

316 

133 

4 

179 

The  Theological  Seminary. . . . 

45 

20 

• * 

4 

16 

The  Conservatory  of  Music. . . 

61 

24 

• • 

13 

11 

The  Academy  

191 

170 

3 

113 

54 

Total,  all  departments 

649 

530 

136 

134 

260 

Members  of  Faculty 

. • 

8 

• • 

8 

High  School  

. . 

25 

12 

13 

Business  College  

• • 

4 

4 

Telegraph  School  

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

Citizens  

2 

• • 

2 

Grand  totals  570  136  150  284 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Gymnasium  during  the 
same  year  were  as  follows : 


Receipts 

From  term  bills  of  men  in  the  College,  Conservatory,  and 


Academy  $1,084.75 

From  other  fees  123.00 

From  rental  90.00 

Miscellaneous  10.56 

From  interest  on  endowment  ($5,000) 250.00 


Total 


$1,558.31 
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Expenditures 

Direction  arid  teaching  (University  account) 

Clerk  hire  

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 

Janitor  and  assistance  

Custodians  

Fuel  

Lights  

Water  

Apparatus  

Supplies  and  repairs 

Insurance  

Telephone  

Paving  tax  

Miscellaneous  (grading  grounds)  


Total  $3,9G7.23 

Estimated  Actual 

Expenditures,  1908-09  $4,011  $3,9G7.23 

Income,  1908-09  1,490  1,558.31 

Drawn  from  University  funds $2,521  $2,408.92 


The  percentage  of  men  in  all  departments  making  use  of  the 
Gymnasium  was  81. GG  — a gain  over  the  previous  year  (78  per 
cent),  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  years  1904-07  (about  83  per  cent). 
The  percentage  of  College  undergraduates  (89.77)  shows  little 
change  from  former  years  (about  89)  ; but  the  percentage  of  College 
undergraduates  enrolled  in  the  credit  classes  has  risen  again  slightly, 
from  37  in  1907-08  to  37.78  in  1908-09. 

The  beginning  credit  class  met  in  three  sections,  two  of  them 
taught  by  Professor  Savage  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Williams. 
The  advanced  class  was  taught  by  Professor  Savage.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  hour  on  Monday  (3  o’clock),  all  these  sections  have 
at  last  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  regular  College  sched- 
ule, so  that  the  period  from  3 to  5 o’clock  is  now  left  free  for  the 
mixed  classes  and  for  games  and  individual  work. 

The  mixed  classes,  intended  especially  for  Academy  students 
but  open  to  men  in  all  departments,  were  again  under  the  general 


$1,795.00 

16.G6 

3G.07 

587,58 

142.77 

43G.88 

126.92 

179.85 

100.00 

229.09 

48.56 

20.25 

79.80 

1G7.80 
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charge  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  taught  the  advanced  section  at  4 
o’clock  himself.  The  beginning  section  at  that  hour  was  taught  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Faulkner  and  the  3 o’clock  class  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Doerschuk, 
both  of  them  seniors  in  the  Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Training. 
Mr.  Williams  also  taught  wrestling  to  juniors  in  the  Teachers 
Course  one  hour  a week  during  the  first  semester.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Gymnasium  was  opened,  in  1901,  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  an  evening  class ; but  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
from  7 :30  to  9 :30  on  four  evenings  of  each  week,  there  was  regular 
practice  in  basket  ball  by  candidates  for  the  Academy,  High  School, 
and  Varsity  teams.  The  use  of  the  building  was  also  granted  on 
nine  evenings  for  social  gatherings  of  the  different  College  classes 
and  the  Conservatory  women.  The  usual  series  of  inter-class  games 
in  basket  ball  was  played  on  Monday  mornings,  and  the  schedule 
of  Varsity  and  Academy  games  occupied  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
occasionally  the  evenings,  from  early  in  January  to  the  middle  of 
March. 

Assistance  in  making  physical  examinations  was  rendered  by 
Professor  Savage  and  Mr.  Williams.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two 
new  students  were  examined  (171  of  them  in  the  fall  term),  and 
34  old  students  were  re-examined,  in  addition  to  the  large  number 
of  candidates  for  the  different  Varsity  and  Academy  athletic  teams 
who  were  given  partial  examinations  before  receiving  certificates 
of  physical  fitness. 

No  considerable  alterations  or  repairs  have  been  necessary  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  a second  vaulting  horse  and  some  short  wands 
were  the  only  addition  to  equipment.  The  absence  from  the  budget 
of  any  appropriation  for  that  purpose  did  not  allow  progress  in 
the  laying  out  or  equipment  of  an  outdoor  gymnasium  on  the 
grounds  lying  west  and  northwest  of  the  building.  It  is  expected 
that  the  coming  year  will  witness  some  advance  in  the  execution  of 
our  plans  for  this  area. 

Three  men  received  the  diploma  of  the  Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training  in  June.  Mr.  J.  F.  Williams,  after  two  years  of  effi- 
cient service  as  tutor  in  physical  training  and  director  of  Academy 
athletics,  goes  to  New  York  City  to  continue  his  studies,  in  the  med- 
ical  department  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  C.  S.  Faulkner  has 
the  same  plan  in  mind,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Woodard  will  teach  for  a few 
years  before  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine.  All  three  men  expect 
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to  meet  a part  of  the  expense  of  their  professional  course  by  giving 
instruction  in  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Mr.  V.  C.  Doerschuk  has 
nearly  completed  the  Teachers  Course,  and  will  remain  in  Oberlin 
the  coming  year  to  teach  in  the  Academy  and  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Eleven  men  in  the  Junior  class  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Course 
this  year,  and  ten  Sophomores  and  twenty-seven  Freshmen  have 
indicated  their  intention  to  elect  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED  EUGENE  LEONARD. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS 

To  the  President: 

Sir — Our  intercollegiate  contests  during  the  year  1908-09  and 
the  scores  were  as  follows : 

The  Oberlin  College  football  team  played  eight  games  as  fol- 
lows : 

October  3 — Oberlin  32,  Hiram  0 ; at  Oberlin. 

October  10 — Oberlin  10,  Cornell  23 ; at  Ithaca. 

October  17 — Oberlin  52,  Heidelberg  0 ; at  Oberlin. 

October  24 — Oberlin  18,  Case  10 ; at  Oberlin. 

October  31 — Oberlin  10,  Miami  11 ; at  Oberlin. 

November  7 — Oberlin  5,  Western  Reserve  12 ; at  Oberlin. 
November  21 — Oberlin  12,  Ohio  State  14;  at  Columbus. 

The  Oberlin  College  basketball  team  played  twelve  games  as 
follows : 

January  9— Oberlin  41,  Ohio  Wesleyan  26;  at  Oberlin. 
January  16 — Oberlin  25,  Michigan  27 ; at  Ann  Arbor. 

January  23 — Oberlin  30,  Denison  24;  at  Oberlin. 

February  4 — Oberlin  25,  Syracuse  26 ; at  Syracuse. 

February  5 — Oberlin  24, — Colgate  46  ; at  Hamilton. 

February  6 — Oberlin  28,  Rochester  23 ; at  Rochester. 

February  20 — Oberlin  35,  Rochester  19 ; at  Oberlin. 

February  23 — Oberlin  23,  Wooster  16;  at  Oberlin. 

February  26 — Oberlin  16,  Wooster  17 ; at  Wooster. 

February  27 — Oberlin  30,  Ohio  Wesleyan  21 ; at  Delaware. 
March  6 — Oberlin  39,  Western  Reserve  13 ; at  Oberlin. 

March  13 — Oberlin  25,  Ohio  State  35 ; at  Oberlin. 

The  Oberlin  College  baseball  team  played  twelve  games  as 
follows : 

April  24 — Oberlin  9,  Buclitel  3;  at  Oberlin. 

May  1 — Oberlin  10,  Western  Reserve  4;  at  Oberlin. 

May  6— Oberlin  5,  Carnegie  Tech.  0;  at  Pittsburgh. 
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May  7— Oberlin  2,  Pittsburgh  College  11;  at  Pittsburgh. 

May  8— Oberlin  7,  Allegheny  College  4;  at  Meadville. 

May  15— Oberlin  (rain)  Ohio  State,  at  Oberlin. 

May  22— Oberlin  8,  Case  School  5;  at  Cleveland. 

May  25— Oberlin  9,  Ohio  Wesleyan  11 ; at  Oberlin. 

May  29— Oberlin  4,  Case  School  2;  at  Oberlin. 

June  4— Oberlin  5,  Ohio  Wesleyan  0;  at  Delaware. 

June  5— Oberlin  0,  Wooster  8;  at  Wooster. 

June  12— Oberlin  G,  Kenyon  1 ; at  Oberlin. 

June  19 — Oberlin  2,  Wooster  6 ; at  Oberlin. 

The  Oberlin  College  track  team  participated  in  five  meets  as 
follows : 

November  11 — Cross  country  run  (five  men  only),  Oberlin- 
Wooster ; at  Oberlin. 

March  7— Indoor  Dual  Meet,  Oberlin  33,  Ohio  Wesleyan  52;  at 
Delaware. 

May  1 — Dual  Meet — Oberlin  53,  Ohio  State  64 ; at  Columbus. 

May  12 — Dual  Meet,  Oberlin  61  y2,  Western  Reserve  55 y2  ; at 
Oberlin. 

May  28 — Big  Six  Meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio  State  49,  Oberlin  43, 
Western  Reserve  39Y2,  Ohio  Wesleyan  28.  Wooster  5%,  Kenyon  0. 

After  a break  of  three  years  the  Athletic  Association  again 
held  an  Interscholastic  Track  Meet,  May  22,  to  which  the  following 
High  Schools  were  invited : Bellevue,  Clyde,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Nor- 

walk, Sandusky,  Wellington.  Elyria  and  Bellevue  were  not  able  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  respective  scores  made  were  as  follows : 
Lorain  51,  Wellington  39,  Sandusky  20,  Clyde  7.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meet  the  visiting  athletes  were  tendered  a supper  in  Warner 
Gymnasium,  at  which  time  a championship  banner  was  presented 
to  the  winning  teams  and  trophy  ribbons  to  the  winners  of  events. 
The  occasion  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  our  visitors.  Although  such 
a meet  is  financially  unprofitable  for  the  Athletic  Association  it 
seems  to  me  wise  that  a similar  though  somewhat  larger  event 
should  be  held  each  year.  It  is  well  that  our  students  should  ex- 
tend hospitality  to  the  visitors,  it  is  well  that  the  high  school  dele- 
gations should  see  our  college,  and  it  is  good  for  the  college  that 
this  intimate  acquaintanceship  be  established.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  might  not  the  Interscholastic  Meet  be  wisely  included  in  the 
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University  budget  each  year,  until  some  permanent  method  of 
maintaining  an  educational  Athletic  system  has  been  established? 
An  appropriation  of  $25.00  to  $50.00  per  year  would  guarantee  the 
Association  from  loss  and  insure  handsome  treatment  to  our  vis- 
itors. 

Reviewing  the  sports  by  seasons,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
never  more  interest  in  intercollegiate  football  than  last  season. 
This  was  true  of  the  players  and  of  the  student  body.  Undoubt- 
edly more  men  participated  in  this  sport  than  ever  before.  Dill 
Field  proved  entirely  inadequate  on  many  afternoons  for  the  sev- 
eral teams  desiring  practice.  The  revenue  from  football  fell  off 
considerably  from  that  of  the  preceding  season,  and  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $121.02,  in  addition  to  the  item  of  $564.70  for  rebuilding 
the  seats.  . The  Varsity  team  was  for  the  third  time  successfully 
coached  by  Harvey  .R.  Snyder.  Due  to  the  intense  interest  in  Var- 
sity Football  and  to  lack  of  room  for  practice  the  class  series  was 
not  so  good  as  in  years  previous. 

The  basketball  season  was  probably  the  most  successful  one 
in  every  respect  we  have  ever  experienced.  For  the  second  time  the 
Varsity  team  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Olmstead,  1906.  The 
class  series  was  unusually  well  played  and  a larger  number  of  men 
participated  in  this  sport  than  ever  before. 

In  all  respects,  excepting  gate  receipts,  the  baseball  season  was 
gratifying.  Rain  on  the  days  of  the  Ohio  State  game  and  of  the 
Alumni-Varsity  game  made  the  season  a losing  one.  The  system  of 
grading  in  effect  for  the  past  two  years  put  the  field  in  better  condi- 
tion than  ever  before  and  the  game  did  not  suffer  as  in  preceding 
years  from  this  cause.  The  Varsity  team  was  successfully  handled 
by  Captain  George  C.  Vradenburg,  1910.  The  class  series  was  well 
played,  and  interesting.  There  was  a healthy  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  participating.  At  least  one  more  baseball  diamond  is 
greatly  needed,  that  the  class  teams  and  others  may  practice  simul- 
taneously with  Varsity  practice. 

The  season  in  Track  Athletics  was  the  best  of  recent  years. 
Work  began  early  in  the  fall  with  thirty-five  to  forty  distance  men 
trying  out  for  the  cross-country  team  of  five  men,  which  was  to 
compete  with  and  later  defeated  a similar  team  from  Wooster  Uni- 
versity. The  track  season  proper  began  after  the  holidays.  With- 
out a coach  and  without  Captain  A.  J.  Parks,  who  did  not  return 
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to  College,  Fred  W.  Smith,  1900,  manager,  and  Captain  H.  Dean 
Wells,  1910,  built  up  a team  which  gave  Ohio  State  a very  close 
dual  meet  May  1st,  won  from  Western  Reserve  May  13th,  and  was 
a close  second  to  Ohio  State  in  the  Big  Six  Meet  May  2Sth.  For 
the  first  time  in  years  the  track  season  paid  for  itself. 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  chagrin  and  defeat  that  I report  that 
the  Athletic  Association  had  to  refuse  the  request  of  the  Tennis 
Association  that  that  branch  of  sport  should  come  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Association.  The  refusal  was  based  on  the  lack 
both  of  tennis  courts  and  of  the  funds  to  build  and  maintain  them. 
The  same  ground  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
Association  football  and  other  desirable  sports  until  a fixed  in- 
come for  athletics  is  secured. 

A summary  of  the  Graduate  Treasurer’s  report  for  the  year  is 


as  follows : 

Net  debt,  August  31,  1908 $ 717.19 

General  Account,  deficit  $ 89.29 

Football  Season  of  1908,  deficit G85.72 

Baseball  Season  of  1909,  deficit 152.55 

Track  Team  of  1909,  deficit 1.87 

Basketball  Season  of  1909,  surplus 464.37 


Net  deficit  on  year  1908-09 $ 465.06 


Net  debt,  August  31,  1909 $1,182.25 


From  this  report  it  is  again  easy  to  see  the  futility  of  plans 
to  develop  our  athletics  along  truly  educative  and  recreative  lines 
for  the  mass  of  students.  A radical  financial  step  must  be  taken 
before  much  progress  can  be  made. 

In  equipment  and  in  financial  standing,  the  Association  is  no 
better  off  than  last  year,  but  as  in  the  two  preceding  years  a great 
uplift  has  been  felt  in  the  tone  of  all  our  sports,  both  inter-  and 
intra-collegiate.  It  is  evident  that  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
and  loyalty  to  the  College  were  never  so  strong.  Not  only  have  our 
teams  represented  us  with  great  credit  as  teams,  and  as  individ- 
uals, but  our  student  body  throughout  the  entire  year  has  exhib- 
ited a spirit  of  courtesy  and  good  sportsmanship  which  was  most 
admirable.  It  is  evident  that  the  men  of  Oberlin  are  in  hearty 
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sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  President,  Trustees,  and  Faculty 
for  clean  sport  and  for  educational  and  recreative  athletics  for 
every  student. 

In  view  of  this  admirable  spirit  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the 
past  year,  I desire,  Mr.  President,  most  respectfully  to  bring  to 
your  consideration  the  advisability  of  making  a beginning  of  an 
endowment  fund  for  athletics  from  the  one-half  million  fund  now 
being  raised.  If  only  a small  beginning  could  be  made  on  the  im- 
provements needed  at  the  athletic  fields  it  would  make  it  much 
easier  to  maintain  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  the  men  for  the  poli- 
cies which  we  have  inaugurated.  I believe  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  vital  interests  of  our  college  life  at  just  this  time,  tiie  imme- 
diate consideration  of  which  would  be  exceedingly  opportune.  The 
coming  of  the  long  hoped  for  Men’s  Building  does  not  lessen,  but 
only  increases  the  urgency  of  this  need. 

The  Athletic  situation  in  Ohio  colleges  continues  satisfactory. 
Beyond  a doubt  there  is  a growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
intercollegiate  sport  is  not  the  chief  end  of  the  college  man.  There 
is  a marked  upward  tendency  in  the  tone  of  intercollegiate  con- 
tests. An  increasing  number  of  Ohio  colleges  are  willing  to  ob- 
serve more  stringent  rules  of  eligibility,  as  shown  by  the  applica- 
tion of  three  colleges  for  membership  in  the  Ohio  Athletic  Confer- 
ence, which  already  had  a membership  of  nine  institutions. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  questions  upon  which  further  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  by  the  Ohio  Conference : first,  the  question 
of  summer  baseball,  involving  the  whole  question  of  amateurism ; 
and  second,  the  method  of  appointment  of  football  officials. 

Throughout  the  entire  educational  world  there  is  increasing 
recognition  of  the  value  of  plays  and  games  in  education.  The 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  of  the  United  States  has 
reached  a critical  period  in  its  existence.  Several  of  the  larger  in- 
stitutions are  holding  aloof  from  it  for  fear  of  losing  their  indi- 
viduality in  the  crowd,  while  other  institutions  which  joined  with 
the  wave  of  reform  in  football  have  lost  interest  and  permitted 
their  membership  to  lapse,  now  that  that  particular  reform  is  ac- 
complished. At  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  body  held  last 
December  in  New  York  City,  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  conege.  At  the  meeting  several  very  strong  papers  were 
presented  and  discussed.  The  important  questions  of  basketball 
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rules  and  summer  baseball  were  considered.  The  demand  for  re- 
form in  basketball  was  met  by  changes  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
Summer  baseball  was  referred  to  committees  for  further  studj’-. 
The  writer  was  retired  from  tli6  Football  Rules  Committee,  after 
three  years  of  service  and  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  As- 
sociation. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


C.  W.  SAVAGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WOMEN'S 

GYMNASIUM 

To  the  President: 

Sir — The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Gymnasium  for 
1908-09  were  as  follows:  (The  salaries  of  the  director,  instructor, 

and  office  assistant  are  not  included.) 

Building  Account 

Remodeling  of  Building  $0,549.32 

Paid  on  Pledges,  190T-0S $900.00 

Paid  on  Pledges  1908-09 500.00 

Charge  off  from  Gymnasium  fees,  1900-07 314.94 

Charge  off  from  Gymnasium  fees,  1907-08 828.53 

Charge  off  from  Gymnasium  fees,  1908-09 872.18 

3,415.05 


Deficit  $3,133.07 

Receipts 

From  University  Fund  $ 800.00 

From  term  bills  in  the  College 941.00 

From  term  bills  in  the  Conservatory 708.25 

From  term  bills  in  the  Academy 180.50 

From  rental  45.00 

From  chart  fees  11.25 

From  extra  instruction  151.00 

From  sale  of  supplies  42.80 


Total  $2,885.80 

Expenditures 

Supplies  and  repairs  $ 441.30 

Heat  340.75 

Light  ’ 57.42 

Water  32.55 
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Janitor  and  Assistants  

Telephone  

Stationery,  printing,  and  postage 

Music  

Salary  

Grounds  

Apparatus  

Charge  off  to  Building  Account. . 


241.73 

15.00 

24.35 

47.20 

692.50 

93.37 

27.45 

872.18 


$2,885.80 


TEACHERS  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Teachers  Course  in  Physical 


Training  were  as  follows : 

Teaching,  $3.00;  Apparatus,  $5.25;  Library,  $2.05 10.30 

Music  21.90 

Use  of  Golf  Grounds  10.00 


$42.20 


Credit  balance  from  Two  Tears’  Course.. 125.69 

Paid  toward  remodeling  Field  House 125.69 


The  women  who  made  use  of  the  Gymnasium  in  1908-09  were 
distributed  as  follows : 


The  College — 

Graduates 
Seniors  . . . 
Juniors  . . . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen  . 
Specials  . . 


No.  in 

In  Credit 

In  other 

College 

Courses 

Courses 

13 

1 

1 

79 

9 

2 

99 

23 

3 

114 

39 

4 

157 

83 

8 

73  / 

4 

2 

535  159  20 


Total  College 
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o 

O 


G2 


The  Academy  

127 

80 

Conservatory  of  Music  . . 

482 

157 

Art  Department  

73 

2 

Public  Schools  

# # 

6 

Kindergarten  

44 

Private  pupils  

• • 

28 

Grand  Totals 

.1217 

159 
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Three  hundred  and  five  new  students  received  physical  examin- 
ations and  sixty-three  old  students  were  re-examined.  The  figures 
the  previous  year  were  two  hundred  and  ninety,  and  seventy. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Teachers  Course  in  Physical 
Training  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Seniors  7 

Juniors  19 

Sophomores  13 

Freshmen  23 

Total  62 


The  total  enrolment  for  the  four  preceding  years  was  as  fol- 


lows : 

1904- 05  48 

1905- 06  54 

1906- 07  50 

1907- 08  58 


The  seniors  of  the  Teachers  Course  have  all  secured  positions 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  general  work  of  the  department  has  been  carried  on  along 
the  usual  lines.  To  add  to  the  safety  in  case  of  fire  an  additional 
staircase  has  been  put  iu  from  the  main  floor  to  the  gallery;  and 
the  doors  changed  to  open  outward.  The  outdoor  hand  ball  court 
was  found  impracticable  in  wet  weather,  and  an  indoor  court  has 
been  made  in  the  barn  west  of  the  gymnasium. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  Mrs.  Ellen  Birdseye 
Hatch  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  to  fill  the 
place  which  had  temporarily  been  filled  by  Mrs.  Mittilene  Richards 
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Eldred.  In  1902  Mrs.  Hatch  received,  from  Oberlin  College  the 
Bachelor’s  degree,  and  in  1903  the  Master’s  degree  and  the  diploma 
of  the  Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Training.  Her  record  as  a 
teacher  is  as  follows : 1904-5  Director  of  Physical  Training  in 

Miss  Mittleberger’s  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  Cleveland,  O. ; 

1905- 6,  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women,  Yankton  College, 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. ; 1907-8  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
public  schools,  Cleveland,  O. 

Miss  Maud  Allene  Monroe,  after  three  years  of  unusually  ef- 
ficient service,  resigned  to  accept  a position  as  head  of  the  Phys- 
ical Training  Department  for  Women  in  Pomona  College,  Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

Miss  Helen  Finney  Cochran  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
Physical  Training  to  fill  Miss  Monroe’s  place.  Miss  Cochran  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  degree  and  the  diploma  of  the  Teachers  Course  in 
Physical  Training  in  Oberlin  in  1906.  Her  record  as  a teacher  is : 

1906- 7,  teacher  of  Physical  Training,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. ; 1907-9,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  The  Western 
College  for  Women,  Oxford,  O. 

In  May  the  director  and  Mrs.  Hatch  attended  the  Annual  Con- 
gress of  the  Playground  Association  of  America. 

THE  GYMNASIUM  AND  FIELD  ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  is  very  happy  over  the  arrangement  with  the 
college  by  which  they  buy  the  house  and  rent  the  land  at  106  West 
College  street.  The  land  gives  a fine  entrance  to  Dickinson  Field 
and  provides  room  for  two  additional  tennis  courts. 

rike  house  will  be  used  as  a meeting  place  for  members,  for  so- 
cial occasions,  and  will  be  for  rent  to  private  parties  and  clubs. 
There  will  be  a dressing  room  and  lavatory  for  those  using  the 
field. 

The  large  meeting  room  has  been  thoroughly  remodeled.  With 
its  hardwood  floor,  large  fireplace,  electric  lights  and  new  furnish- 
ings it  is  a very  attractive  room.  More  improvements  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  Assciation  has  the  money  for  them. 

THE  SWIMMING  POOL 

The  women  of  the  college  are  steadily  making  small  contribu- 
tions, but  the  hoped  for  large  contributions  have  not  been  realized. 
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Interest  in  outdoor  sports  is  increasing.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  tennis.  In  addition  to  those  who  played  on  the  many  pri- 
vate courts  about  town  150  women  used  the  Gymnasium  and  Field 
Association  courts.  There  was  more  than  the  usual  interest  in  the 
tennis  tournament. 

The  work  in  field  hockey  and  skating  was  very  much  inter- 
fered with  by  weather  conditions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DELPHINE  HANNA. 


f 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

To  the  President: 

Sir— The  most  important  work  of  the  year  was  that  begun  on 
the  two  new  buildings,  Rice  Memorial  Hall,  and  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing. The  location  of  these  buildings  having  been  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  one  on  West  College  street  immediately 
west  of  Warner  Hall  and  the  other  on  West  Lorain  street  west  of 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  five  houses 
and  two  barns  to  clear  the  sites  for  the  buildings.  Four  of  the 
houses  were  sold  to  be  removed  by  the  purchasers,  aud  one,  the 
Johnson  house,  was  moved  by  the  college  across  the  campus  to  the 
site  of  the  Smith  house  on  North  Main  street  next  to  the  Geological 
Laboratory.  The  main  part  of  the  Smith  house  was  moved  to  the 
rear  of  the  lot  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Johnson  house, 
which  will  be  rented  for  a boarding  house.  The  two  new  buildings 
are  well  under  way,  work  having  progressed  on  Rice  Hall  as  far 
as  the  third  story,  and  the  foundation  and  part  of  the  first  story  of 
the  Men’s  Building  being  completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  former 
will  be  finished  by  January  1st. 

The  next  in  importance  was  the  remodeling  of  Dascomb  Cot- 
tage by  adding  to  the  third  floor,  making  room  for  six  more  girls. 
The  small  bathrooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  entirely  new  fixtures  added.  This  was  in  line  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Deans  of  Women  and  the  action  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  that  increased  bathroom  facilities  be  pro- 
vided in  nearly  all  of  the  women’s  dormitories  and  boarding  houses 
in  town.  In  carrying  out  this  action  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  col- 
lege buildings,  new  bathrooms  were  provided  at  the  Peck  and  Web- 
ster houses,  and  additional  fixtures  at  Baldwin  Cottage,  Talcott 
Hall,  Lord  Cottage,  Mills  house,  Allen  house,  and  Ellis  house.  A 
new  bathroom  was  also  provided  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Second 
Church  parsonage,  recently  purchased  by  the  college. 

At  Council  Hall  electric  lights  have  been  placed  in  all  of  the 
rooms.  New  pews  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  chapel.  A 
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new  iron  stairway,  part  of  the  fire-escape,  replaces  the  wooden  one 
at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

Electric  lights  were  provided  throughout  the  third  and  part  of 
the  second  floors  of  Dascomb  Cottage. 

By  the  addition  of  two  partitions  and  one  dormer  window  two 
single  rooms  have  been  added  to  Talcott  Hall.  A call  bell  system 
for  the  fifty  rooms  of  this  building  operated  from  a central  point 
on  the  first  floor,  and  four  house  telephones,  one  for  each  floor, 
have  been  placed  in  Talcott  Hall,  adding  greatly  to  its  convenience. 

The  largest  basement  room  in  Severance  Laboratory  was  fitted 
up  for  use  as  a manual  training  school,  maintained  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Apparatus  for  filtering  the  air  used  in  heating  and  ventilating 
Carnegie  Library  was  installed  last  fall. 

Because  of  severe  weather  conditions  a year  ago  a number  of 
evergreen  and  maple  trees  died  and  were  removed  from  the  cam- 
pus and  other  college  property. 

Numbers  have  been  placed  on  the  pews  in  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel.  Because  of  the  occasional  backing  up  of  water  from  the 
street  drains  into  the  basement  of  the  Chapel,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  place  gate  valves  in  the  sewer  and  cellar  drain  systems. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  whereby  the  Women’s  Athletic 
Association  have  the  use  of  the  Ransom  house  situated  on  the  fifth 
lot  west  of  the  office  building  on  West  College  street,  extensive 
changes  and  repairs  were  made  to  fit  it  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  Women’s  Recreation  Field. 

A stone  walk  eight  feet  wide,  the  gift  of  the  Senior  Class  of 
1009,  has  been  laid  between  Warner  Hall  and  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel.  This  greatly  needed  improvement  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  both  Faculty  and  students. 

The  usual  amount  of  papering,  painting,  and  varnishing  was 

done  in  several  buildings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


C.  P.  DOOLITTLE. 


NECROLOGICAL  RECORD  OF  ALUMNI 


JUNE  20,  1908 SEPTEMBER  1,  1909 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1907-1908,  the  President  said: 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  vote  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  the  necrology  will  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished as  a part  of  the  annual  report,  and  appear  as 
an  appendix  in  that  report;  and  the  necrological  rec- 
ord will  cover  the  year  extending  from  September  1st 
to  September  1st  as  other  reports  are  intended  to  do. 

This  record,  however,  includes  all  deaths  of  which  reports 
have  been  received,  since  the  issue  of  the  last  necrology,  June  20, 
1908,  and  up  to  September  1st,  1909,  together  with  some  of  earlier 
date  not  reported  in  time  to  be  included  in  that  publication.  Fu- 
ture records  will,  as  above  stated,  cover  only  the  year  extending 
from  September  1 to  September  1. 

Rev.  Samuel  Fuller  Porter,  of  Oberlin,  a graduate  with  the 
Theological  class  of  1836,  and  for  many  years,  now,  its  only  sur- 
viving member,  is  the  senior  alumnus.  He  will  be  96  years  of  age 
September  17,  1909. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  D.  HARKNESS. 


class  INDEX 

1873  Ament,  William  Scott  

1S54  Avery,  Henry  

1842  Bacon,  Mary  Warner  Ladd- Ward 

1859  Baker,  Ann  Janet  Whitney 

1S41  Baldwin,  Cyrus  Harcourt  

1867  Barber,  Amzi  Lorenzo  

1879  Bellows,  Frederick  

1868  Cable,  George  Alfred  

1898  Can-others,  Clara  Elizabeth  

1872  Clarke,  Laura  Austria  

1873  Cone,  Angel ine  Chapman  

1895  Conklin,  Louie  Marian  Church 


AGE 

58 
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95 
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66 

57 
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56 

56 
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1SG6  Day,  Laura  Ann  7 q 

1843  Drake,  George  Wolfe  91 

1870  Entrikin,  Walter  Judson  G2 

1SG1  Ford,  Julia  A.  Prentiss 08 

1854  Haicley,  Marcia  Ann  Wright  76 

1SG2  Herrick,  John  Frank  73 

1897  Hill,  George  Washington  42 

1853  Hills,  Amos  Ball  81 

1845  Hills,  Laura  Gulianna  Branch  92 

1884  Hopkins,  Mary  Elizabeth  Templeton  51 

1877  lines,  Benjamin  Albert 60 

18G5  Jeffers,  Charlotte  Frances  Allen  66 

1853  Kennedy,  Joseph  Reid  77 

1903  Kepner,  Edith  May  29 

1864  Keyes,  George  Washington  71 

1891  Lea,  Mary  Cordelia  Phelps 43 

1877  Leslie,  Judson  Oneken  58 

1905  Mason,  Bertha  Iona  26 

1858  Miner,  Daniel  Irenaeus  76 

1855  Monroe,  Thomas  Edwin  79 

1855  Moulton,  Susan  Abigail  Seymour  74 

1881  Packard,  Adelaide  Luella  51 

1861  Payne,  Perry  William  76 

1857  Pepoon,  Julia  Charlotte  77 

1883  Purple,  Charles  Walter  46 

1870  Robinson,  Julia  Ann  61 

1870  Scott,  William  Henry  65 

1862  Thompson,  Howard  Stephenson  76 

1870  Troup,  James  Oliver  64 

1886  Weed,  Anna  Mary  Wickes 47 

1865  Wright,  Walter  Eugene  Colburn 65 

1884  Younglove,  Alice  49 
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1841 

CYRUS  HARCOURT  BALDWIN  was  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
July  24,  1817.  The  family  home  was  at  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  when  he 
came  to  Oberlin  in  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  in 
1841;  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1844,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  given  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  at  Flint,  Mich.,  in  January,  1845,  and  during  the 
next  ten  years  held  pastorates  successively  at  Flint  and  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  and  Orangeville  and  Napoli,  N.  Y.  From  1865  his  home  was 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

September  10,  1844,  Mr.  Baldwin  married  Mary  P.  Fairchild,  a 
sister  of  the  late  President.  She  died  at  Napoli,  N.  Y.,  April  4, 
1854,  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  1865,  he  married  Mrs.  Lydia  S. 
Clemons  Cole,  who  died  February  14,  1890.  Mr.  Baldwin  died  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  January  19,  1909,  and  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  class  of  1841,  which  originally  numbered  twenty-two.  Two 
sons  survive  him:  Dr.  James  F.  Baldwin,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 

Rev.  Cyrus  G.  Baldwin,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  graduates  at  Oberlin  in 
1870  and  1873,  respectively. 

1842 

MARY  WARNER  LADD-WARD-BACON  was  born  in  Mantua, 
Ohio,  October  15,  1814.  She  enrolled  at  Oberlin  as  a student  in 
1834.  She  worked  her  way  through  college,  and  was,  for  a time,  a 
member  of  President  Finney’s  family,  and  tutor  to  his  two  boys. 
Her  course  was  interrupted  by  absences,  but  she  was  graduated 
from  the  “Ladies’  Course”  in  1842.  September  2 of  that  year  she 
married  Rev.  Horatio  Gates  Ward,  a Congregational  clergyman,  of 
Strykersvilie,  N.  Y.,  who  graduated  from  the  college  in  1839,  and 
from  the  Seminary  in  1842.  About  1846  they  removed  to  Lyndon. 
111.,  and  Mr.  Ward  died  there  September  24,  1852.  In  1854  Mrs. 
Ward  manied  Professor  Samuel  R.  Bacon,  who  died  at  Geneseo* 
111.,  February  20,  1868.  Mrs.  Bacon  spent  five  years  (1875-80)  in 
Oberlin,  and  fifteen  years  with  her  son,  Milo  Ward,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  going  from  there  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  and  then  to  Pasa- 
dena, where  she  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Kerr. 
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Mrs.  Bacon  retained  her  mental  and  physical  vigor  until  near 
the  last,  as  well  as  her  keen  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
Oberlin  and  its  work.  Late  in  January,  1909,  she  fell,  breaking  her 
hip.  She  seemed  to  be  making  good  recovery,  when  there  was 
failure  of  the  heart,  and  she  died  February  26,  1909,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  her  class,  originally  numbering  fourteen.  Four  children 
survive  her;  Charles  H.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Kerr,  of  Pasa- 
dena; Milo  Ward,  of  Des  Moines,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Potter,  of 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

1843 

GEORGE  WOLFE  DRAKE  was  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1818.  In  his  early  childhood  his  family  removed  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  He  enrolled  in  the  Preparatory  department 
at  Oberlin  in  1839;  was  graduated  A.B.  from  the  College  in  1843, 
and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  He  received  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Oberlin  in  1854,  having  meantime  completed  a 
medical  course  at  the  Western  Reserve  medical  school,  graduating 
there  in  1847. 

September  8,  1846,  Mr.  Drake  married  Laura  A.  Eastman,  a 
graduate  in  that  year  from  the  College  Literary  course.  They 
spent  a year  in  the  south;  then  located  in  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Drake 
taught  in  the  Denmark,  la.,  academy  during  1849-52;  was  principal 
of  the  Oskaloosa,  la.,  schools  during  1852-59,  and  was  for  a time 
at  the  head  of  the  public  schools  at  Eddyville,  la.  During  the  ten 
years  following  1872.  his  home  was  in  Oberlin.  In  1882  he  re- 
turned to  Iowa,  and  for  fourteen  years  was  engaged  in  home  mis- 
sionary work,  teaching  and  preaching  in  Drakola  and  vicinity. 

From  1896,  his  home  was  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  David  S. 
Murphy,  a graduate  at  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  ’77,  first  at  Blue 
Island,  111.,  and  from  1901  at  Lakeside,  Mich.  He  died  there  March 
16,  1909.  Mr.  Drake  was  one  of  a family  of  ten  children,  seven  of 
whom  were  educated  at  Oberlin,  Mrs.  L.  H.  D.  Westervelt,,  of  Ober- 
lin, now  being  the  only  survivor. 

f 

1845 

LAURA  GULTANNA  BRANCH-HILLS  was  born  in  Sudbury, 
Vermont,  December  15,  1817.  She  came  to  Oberlin  from  Shalers- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  February,  1837,  and  enrolled  in  the  middle  class  of 
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the  “Young  Ladies’  Course,”  graduating  in  1845,  having  defrayed 
most  of  her  college  expenses  by  teaching  in  country  schools.  Sep- 
tember 19,  1849,  she  married  Samuel  S.  Hills,  of  Camden,  New 
York.  From  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death  in  1853  she  lived  in 
Oberlin;  and  she  died  May  17,  1909,  in  the  house  on  West  Lorain 
street  that  had  been  her  home  fifty-six  years.  She  had  been  in 
feeble  health  for  four  years,  and  for  some  months  before  the  end 
came,  was  a great  sufferer. 

Mrs.  Llills  was  a member  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
seventy-one  years,  and  interested  herself  in  all  its  activities,  espe- 
cially in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  particularly  the  mission  at 
Hadjin,  Turkey.  In  a report  she  made  to  the  College  thirty-five 
years  ago,  she  said  that  the  studies  she  had  “pursued  since  gradua- 
tion” were  “Economy,  Benevolence;”  and  only  her  friends  and  the 
missions  she  helped  know  to  what  good  purpose  these  “studies” 
were  pursued.  Her  life,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  rigid,  self-sacrificing 
economy,  as  to  things  personal  to  herself,  in  order  that  she  might 
give  (and  she  gave  largely)  to  the  cause  near  her  heart. 

1853 

AMOS  BALL  HILLS  was  born  in  Cambria,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1828.  He  began  study  at  Oberlin  in  1846,  and  completed 
what  was  then  known  as  the  “Teachers’  Course”  in  1853.  August 
24  of  that  year,  he  married  Sybil  B.  Rawson,  a student  at  Oberlin 
during  1848-54,  and  they  at  once  went  out  to  Jamaica  as  missionary 
teachers  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. He  resigned  from  the  work  in  1859,  and  after  a brief  stay  in 
Oberlin,  purchased  a tract  of  land  in  Rice  County,  Minnesota,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  farm  and  dairy  business  there  until  1903.  From 
1904  his  home  was  in  Pekin.  New  York. 

October  20,  1908.  the  College  faculty  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  College  trustees  that  they  “grant  the  application  of  Amos  B. 
Hills  (to  whom  was  issued  a certificate  of  graduation  from  the 
leacheis  couise,  August  24,  1853),  to  be  listed  in  future  alumni 
catalogues  of  the  College  as  a graduate  in  1853  from  the  Teachers’ 
course,  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Hills  died,  after  a brief  illness,  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Thomas  Hughes,  in  Mankato,  Minnesota,  February  16, 
1909.  His  first  wife  died  April  24,  1903.  In  1904  he  married  Annis 
W.  Collins,  who  survives  him. 
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JOSEPH  REID  KENNEDY  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  April 
23,  1829.  He  came  to  Oberlin  from  Augusta,  Ohio,  in  1845;  en- 
rolled in  the  Preparatory  department;  was  graduated  from  the 
College  in  1853,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1856.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Geneva,  Ohio,  May  20,  1857,  and 
during  the  six  years  following,  he  was  pastor  successively  at 
Geneva,  and  at  Glasgow  and  Clay,  Iowa.  From  1865  to  1872,  he 
followed  home  missionary  work;  then  located  at  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
where  he  engaged  in  fruit  raising.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Tacoma, 
Washington,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. He  died  there  September  21,  1906.  June  17,  1858,  he  married 
Deborah  Wilcox,  of  Oberlin,  who  survives  him. 

1854 

HENRY  AVERY  was  born  in  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  February  13, 
1831.  He  entered  the  Preparatory  department  at  Oberlin  in  1845; 
graduated  from  the  College  department  in  1854,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1858.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Stockbridge,  Wis.,  in  March,  1860,  and  wras  pastor  of  a mission 
church  during  the  three  years  following.  From  1863  to  1865  he 
preached  at  Plymouth,  Wis.;  taught  in  a Seminary  at  Madison, 
Ohio,  during  1865-67;  and  held  pastorates  at  various  points  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa  from  1867  to  1878.  During  1878-89  he  was  pastor  at 
College  Springs,  Iowa,  and  professor  in  Amity  College.  He  then 
accepted  a pastorate  at  Montour,  Iowa,  and  preached  there  until 
1899,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  active  work, 
and  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  died  there  of  bronchial 
tuberculosis,  August  10.  1909. 

February  13,  1856,  Mr.  Avery  married  Elizabeth  Burtis,  a stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  during  1853-55.  She  died  September  1,  1870,  and 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1872  he  married  Caroline  W.  Robinson,  who, 
with  four  children,  survives  him. 

MARCIA  ANN  WRIGHT-HAWLEY  was  born  in  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  January  5,  1832.  She  enrolled  as  a student  at  Oberlin  in 
1850;  was  graduated  from  the  Literary  course  in  1854;  and  on  the 
28th  day  of  November,  1855,  she  married  Rev.  Shipman  R.  Haw- 
ley, a Methodist  clergyman.  He  held  pastorates  successively  at 
Johnsonville,  N.  Y.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Brandon,  N.  Y.,  and  Verginnis,  Vt. 
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His  last  pastorate  was  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1903  they  re- 
moved to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  that  was  their  home  until 
Mrs.  Hawley’s  death.  She  died  of  heart  disease,  November  24, 
1908.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Kneil,  of  Saratoga  Springs. 


1855 

THOMAS  EDWIN  MONROE,  a brother  of  the  late  Professor 
James  Monroe,  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  April  29,  1829.  He 
came  to  Oberlin  from  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1850;  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  in  1855;  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
1857;  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Amherst,  Ohio.  He  was  pastor  there  two  years,  and  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  during  1860-73.  In  1873  he  went  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  and  was  its  minister 
twenty-eight  years.  In  1901  he  retired  from  active  labor,  and  was 
made  pastor  emeritus  of  the  church  he  had  so  long  served.  He 
died  after  a brief  illness  of  uraemia  at  his  home,  114  South  Broad- 
way, Akron,  Ohio,  November  19,  1908.  He  received  the  degrees  of 

A. M.  and  D.D.  from  Oberlin  in  1859  and  1893,  respectively. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  married  June  3,  1858,  to  Hannah  M.  Bernard, 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  graduated  from  the  College  Classical 
course  in  1856.  She  died  February  21,  1908.  A daughter,  Pauline 

B. ,  who  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1880,  survives  them. 

SUSAN  ABIGAIL  SEYMOUR-MOULTON  was  born  in  Hart- 
wick,  N.  Y.,  January  10,  1834.  The  family  home  was  at  Plymouth, 
Ohio,  when  she  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  1853.  She  graduated  from 
the  College  Literary  course  in  1855;  was  preceptress  of  Grand 
River  Institute,  Austinburg,  Ohio,  1856-57 ; taught  in  Western  Re- 
serve teachers’  seminary,  1858-59,  and  for  a time  at  Hillsdale  col- 
lege. 

September  11,  1862,  Miss  Seymour  married  Rev.  Tyler  C.  Moul- 
ton. After  Mr.  Moulton’s  death,  August  5,  1870,  she  came  to  Ober- 
lin to  educate  her  children,  remaining  here  until  about  1894.  In 
recent  years  her  home  has  been  with  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Moulton,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  although  much  of  her  time  has 
been  spent  with  relatives  in  Columbus  and  Oberlin.  She  died  of 
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pneumonia  at  the  home  of  her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Christopher  Ross 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  15,  1908. 

Mis.  Moulton  took  an  active  and  very  helpful  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  her  special  concern  being  the  needs  of  self- 
supporting  women  students.  In  their  interest  she  labored  two 
years  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  and  equip  Lord  Cot- 
tage; and  she  financed  the  “May  Moulton  Memorial  Fund,”  founded 
in  memory  of  her  daughter,  a student  at  Oberlin,  who  died  May 
26,  1889.  She  leaves  one  son,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Moulton,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  who  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1891. 

1857 

JULIA  CHARLOTTE  PEPOON  was  born  in  Painesville,  Ohio, 
November  25,  1832.  She  enrolled  second  year  in  the  College  Lit- 
erary course  at  Oberlin  in  1854,  and  was  graduated  in  1857.  For 
several  years  prior  to  1888  she  was  a teacher  of  mathematics  at 
the  Wisconsin  female  college,  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  and  was  later  a 
teacher  at  Austinburg,  Ohio.  Her  work  wras  frequently  interrupted 
by  illness,  and  for  many  years  she  was  a confirmed  invalid.  From 
1895  her  home  was  with  her  sister,  Professor  Helen  A.  Pepoon,  of 
Walla  Walla,  W7ash.,  a graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1878,  and  she  died 
there  May  21,  1909. 

1858 

DANIEL  IRENAEUS  MINER  was  born  in  Chester,  Ohio,  July 
23,  1833.  He  came  to  Oberlin  from  Dansville,  Iowa,  in  1852;  en- 
rolled in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  College  in  1858.  During  the  next  three  years,  he  taught  in 
Wisconsin  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation ; and  in  the  autumn  of  1863  returned  to  Oberlin  for  further 
study  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  In  January,  1864,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  55th  regiment  Ohio  V.  I. ; in  April,  18G4,  he  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  27th  regiment  U.  S.  colored  troops; 
was  promoted  to  captain  in  January,  18G5,  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  He  taught  in  Tabor,  Iowa,  college  during 
18G8-70 ; was  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Saline  County, 
Kan.,  1875-77 ; professor  and  financial  agent  Tougaloo  University, 
1S77-82 ; and  teacher  in  a government  Indian  school  at  Oreilles, 
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Wis.,  1882-85.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Hayward, 
AY  is.,  from  1885  to  1001,  when  he  removed  to  Tacoma,  AA7ash. 

In  August,  1907,  he  went  out  to  Peking,  China,  on  a visit  to  his 
daughter,  Luella,  a graduate  at  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1884,  who 
is  principal  of  the  North  China  Union  AAromen’s  College.  In  June, 
1909,  he  returned  to  this  country  much  broken  in  health,  and  he 
died  at  his  home  in  Tacoma,  August  11,  1909. 

May  3,  1859,  Mr,  Miner  married  Lydia  J.  Cooley,  who  was  a 
student  at  Oberlin  during  1856-59.  She  died  September  2,  1906. 
Of  a family  of  seven  children,  three  daughters  survive  them. 

1959 

ANN  JANET  AA7HITNEY-BAKER  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Ohio, 
October  28,  1834.  She  enrolled  in  the  Preparatory  department  at 
Oberlin  in  185.1,  was  graduated  A.B.  from  the  College  in  1859,  and 
was  given  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1862.  September  1,  of  that  year, 
she  married  Rev.  Ephraim  H.  Baker,  a graduate  from  the  College 
in  1858.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Altoona,  111.  In  1883  they  went 
to  Syracuse,  Nebraska,  and  from  thence  in  1888  to  York,  Neb., 
where  Mr.  Baker  was  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  until 
his  death  March  18,  1898.  Mrs.  Baker  kept  her  home  at  York, 
managing  farm  property  left  by  her  husband,  until  June,  1907,  when 
she  went  to  the  home  of  her  son,  F.  C.  Baker,  of  the  Class  of  1886, 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  she  died  there  of  paralysis  and  heart 
failure,  March  7,  1909.  Another  son,  Dr.  Harry  H.  Baker,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1887. 

1861 

PERRY  WILLIAM  PAYNE  was  born  in  Alleghany  County,  N. 
Y.,  February  11,  1833.  He  prepared  for  College  in  Twinsburg, 
Ohio,  high  school.  His  family  removed  to  Pittsfield,  and  he  en- 
tered Freshman  at  Oberlin  in  1857.  graduating  A.B.  in  1861.  He 
taught  for  two  years,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  law.  For  sev- 
eral years  his  home  was  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  but  he  made  his  home 
in  Cleveland  in  1888,  and  carried  on  a law  and  agency  business 
there  until  his  retirement,  owing  to  ill  health,  in  1906.  He  died 
at  his  home,  3331  Virginia  avenue,  Cleveland,  August  22,  1909.  He 
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was  justice  of  the  peace  during  1870-74,  and  for  several  years 
member  of  the  Cleveland  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Payne  married  (1)  August  27,  1861,  Sarah  J.  Watterson; 
(2)  November  11,  1891,  Mary  M.  Crennell,  who  survives  him. 

JULIA  A.  PRENTISS  FORD  was  born  in  Medina,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1840.  In  1858  she  enrolled  in  the  second  year  of  the  Lit- 
erary course,  graduating  in  1861,  and  in  1894  was  given  the  degree 
of  B.L.  December  5,  1865,  she  married  Ellery  C.  Ford,  of  Cleve- 
land, whose  college  course  here  was  interrupted  during  his  service 
in  the  army,  but  he  was  afterwards  graduated  as  of  the  class  of 
1866.  Colonel  Ford  resigned  from  the  army,  and  they  made  their 
home  in  Washington.  He  died  there,  January  31,  1888.  Mrs.  Ford 
remained  in  Washington,  making  her  home  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Nesbit.  She  died  of  a gastric  difficulty  at  her 
summer  home,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  7,  1908. 

1862 

i 

JOHN  FRANK  HERRICK  was  born  in  Wellington,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1836.  He  enrolled  in  the  College  department  at  Oberlin 
in  1854,  and  was  graduated  A.B.  as  of  the  Class  of  1862.  May  31, 
1862,  he  was  elected  Captain  of  Co.  D,  87th  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  in 
the  army  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  October,  1862,  he  raised 
Co.  F,  120th  O.  V.  Cavalry;  was  elected  its  Captain;  was  promoted 
to  Major,  October  24,  1863,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  July  15,  1865; 
and  was  mustered  out  November  4,  1865.  Meantime  (in  June, 
1863),  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  army,  he  opened  a law  office  in  Cleveland,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  legal  practice  there  forty-five  years. 

Colonel  Herrick  was  a member  of  the  East  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education  four  years;  was  state  senator  from  Cuyahoga  County 
during  1900-04;  and  was  author  of  the  state  law  establishing  the 
Cleveland  juvenile  court.  May  23,  1877,  he  married  Flora  E.  Mur- 
ing, who,  with  six  children,  survives  him.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  two  years  past;  uraemia  developed  in  May,  1909,  and 
he  died  at  his  home  on  the  Lake  Shore  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  July 
5,  1909.. 
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HOWARD  STEPHENSON  THOMPSON  was  born  September  5, 
1833,  in  Senecaville,  Ohio,  and  that  was  the  family  home  when  he 
began  to  study  at  Oberlin  in  1858.  He  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1862, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Clarksville,  Pa.,  in  May,  1865. 
He  preached  in  Fremont,  111.,  Alden  and  Bowens  Prairie,  Iowa, 
and  at  various  points  in  Ohio;  and  for  some  years  was  pastor  of 
the  Hamden  Congregational  church,  near  Chardon,  Ohio.  He  died 
of  influenza,  April  13,  1909,  while  on  a visit  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Canfield,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  May  11,  1858,  Mr.  Thompson 

married  Jane  Boyd,  wTho  survives  him. 

/ 

1864 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  KEYES  was  born  in  Ashford,  Conn., 
August  27,  1838.  In  1839  his  family  removed  to  Lenawee  County, 
Mich.  After  a period  of  study  at  Olivet  (Mich.)  college,  he  entered 
sophomore  year  at  Oberlin  in  1862,  and  graduated  A.B.  in  1864. 
He  served  one  hundred  days  (May- August,  1864),  at  Washington, 
as  sergeant  of  Company  K,  150th  regiment,  O.  N.  G. ; and  was  a 
clerk  in  an  Oberlin  bookstore  during  the  year  following.  In 
March,  1866,  he  went  into  the  book  trade  in  Olivet,  and  continued 
the  business  until  May,  1892,  when  he  removed  to  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  was  engaged  in  banking  there  nine  years;  and  he  followed  the 
same  business  in  Olivet  from  1902  until  his  death,  which  came  sud- 
denly Sunday  morning,  February  14,  1909. 

Mr.  Keyes  was  for  sixteen  years  postmaster  at  Olivet;  eigh- 
teen years  justice  of  the  peace;  twenty-one  years  village  recorder; 
and  for  twenty-two  years  secretary  of  Olivet  college. 

November  10,  1864,  Mr.  Keyes  married  Annabel  A.  House,  who 
died  March  19,  1907.  July  29,  1908,  he  married  Elizabeth  Hosford, 
of  Olivet,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves  two  children:  Karl  D.,  of 
Olivet,  and  Gertrude  (Mrs.  W.  D.  Magili),  of  Duluth. 

1865 

CHARLOTTE  FRANCES  ALLEN-JEFFERS  was  born  in  Tin- 
mouth,  Vt.,  September  17,  1842.  The  family  had  removed  to  Ober- 
lin when  she  began  study  here  in  1855.  Her  course  of  study  was 
interrupted  by  frequent  absences,  and  she  did  not  graduate  until 
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1865.  October  23,  1868,  she  married  John  Jeffers,  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  in  1867 ; they  settled  on  a farm  near  New  Florence,  Mo., 
and  their  home  was  there  continuously  until  Mrs.  Jeffers’  death. 
She  died,  after  a two  years’  illness,  of  tuberculosis,  September  25. 
1908. 

WALTER  EUGENE  COLBURN  WRIGHT  was  born  in  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  October  26,  1843.  He  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  1858,  and 
graduated  A.B.  in  1865.  He  then  entered  Union  seminary,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1868.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  and  held  a pastorate 
there  during  the  next  six  years.  He  was  preacher  at  the  Amer- 
ican chapel,  Munich,  Germany,  during  1874-75,  and  was  pastor  at 
Danvers,  Mass.,  1875-82.  In  1882  he  went  to  Berea  college  as  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science,  and  held  that  position  until  1890.  The 
next  five  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  first  as  field  superintendent,  then  as  its  district  secre- 
tary at  Cleveland.  In  November,  1895,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Christian  evidences  and  applied  Christianity  at  Olivet  college, 
and  later  gave  instruction  in  Bible,  social  science,  ethics  and  geol- 
ogy, continuing  his  work  there  until  broken  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  in  January,  1908.  He  died  of  heart  disease  at  Olivet, 
June  26,  1908. 

Mr.  Wright  served  as  a private  in  Company  K,  150th  Regi- 
ment, O.  N.  G.,  at  Washington,  from  May  to  August,  1864.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Oberlin  in  1868,  and  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Oberlin  and  Olivet  in  1894.  He  contributed  a number  of 
papers  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  to  the  American  Missionary. 

Mr.  Wright  was  three  times  married:  April  4,  1872,  to  Mrs. 
Helen  H.  Brown,  who  died  January  13,  1886;  July  1,  1887,  to  Mary 
M.  Wright,  who  died  February  4,  1888 ; December  25,  1880,  to  Maria 

A.  Muzzey,  who  survives  him,  together  with  three  children,  Clara 

B. ,  May  F.,  and  Albert  W. 


1966 

LAURA  ANN  DAY  was  born  in  Essex,  Vt.,  November  1,  1832. 
She  earned  the  expenses  of  her  preparatory  education,  teaching 
and  attending  school  alternately;  and  enrolled  second  year  in  the 
Literary  course  at  Oberlin  in  1863,  graduating  in  1866. 
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July  5,  1870,  Miss  Day  went  to  Natal,  South  Africa,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board.  She  studied  the  Zulu  language, 
and  assisted  in  the  Inanda  Seminary  until  her  appointment  as 
teacher  in  the  Amanzimtote  boys’  school.  She  continued  her 
work  of  instructor  there,  spending  her  vacations  largely  in  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  native  people,  until  1889,  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  states  quite  broken  down  in  health,  and  was  never 
able  to  resume  her  work.  She  remained  in  this  country  eight 
years  under  the  care  of  her  friend,  Miss  Barbara  I.  Buchanan,  of 
the  class  of  ’89.  In  1897  Miss  Buchanan  went  out  to  the  Cape  as 
teacher  in  the  Huguenot  College  at  Wellington,  taking  Miss  Day 
with  her,  and  the  latter  remained  in  Miss  Buchanan’s  care  to  the 
last.  From  July,  1905,  they  were  together  at  Pretoria,  where  Miss 
Buchanan  was  a teacher  in  the  girls’  high  school.  Miss  Day  died 
there,  June  17,  1908. 

1867 

AMZI  LORENZO  BARBER  was  a son  of  the  late  Amzi  Doo- 
little Barber,  a graduate  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1841, 
and  he  was  born  in  Saxtons  River,  Vt.,  June  22,  1843.  He  pre- 
pared in  part  for  college  in  the  Cleveland  high  schools.  He  en- 
rolled at  Oberlin  in  February,  1862,  the  family  home  at  that  time 
being  at  Austinburg,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1867.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  he  was  a student  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary; and  from  1868  to  1871  he  was  principal  of  the  normal  and 
preparatory  department  of  Howard  university.  In  1871  he  was 
made  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  but  resigned  from  Howard 
in  1873,  and  during  the  five  years  following  he  was  engaged  in 
real  estate  business  in  Washington.  In  1878  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  asphalt  pavement,  and  founded  the  A.  L.  Barber  Com- 
pany, later,  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  of  which  he 
was  the  president  and  active  head.  Large  paving  contracts  were 
carried  out  in  Washington,  and  later  the  company  did  a very  ex- 
tensive business  throughout  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

In  1901  Mr.  Barber  retired  from  the*  asphalt  business,  having 
meantime  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  but  he  re- 
turned to  it  in  1904.  He  organized  the  A.  L.  Barber  Asphalt  Com- 
pany; he  again  built  up  a very  large  business,  and  was  actively 
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engaged  in  the  enterprise  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness.  He 
died  of  pneumonia  at  his  summer  home,  Ardsley  Towers,  Ardsley- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1909. 

Mi.  Baibei  has  been  a trustee  of  the  College  continuously  since 
1889.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  in 
1894.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Oberlin  in  1870,  and 
graduated  LL.B.,  from  Columbian  University  in  1877. 

August  29,  1867,  Mr.  Barber  married  Celia  M.  Bradley,  of  Gen- 
eva, Ohio,  who  died  June  15,  1870.  His  second  wife  was  Julia  L. 
Langdon,  to  whom  he  was  married  June  1,  1871.  She  survives 
him;  and  he  leaves  two  daughters— Mrs.  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
C.  T.  St.  Clair-Vance,  and  an  adopted  son,  Roland. 

1868 

GEORGE  ALFRED  CABLE  was  born  in  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 23,  1845.  He  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  1861;  graduated  A.B. 
1868;  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  Wooster  univer- 
sity, from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1873. 
He  practiced  medicine  for  a time  in  Brownhelm,  and  in  Cleve- 
land, and  for  several  years  subsequent  to  1885,  in  Crookston,  Minn. 

In  1890  Dr.  Cable  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  during  the 
next  three  years  he  preached  and  did  home  missionary  work  at 
various  points  m Minnesota.  During  1893-94  he  did  post-graduate 
work  in  medicine  in  Minneapolis;  then  resumed  practice  at  Man- 
kato, going  from  thence  to  Minneapolis,  which  was  thereafter  his 
home.  His  professional  work  was,  however,  interrupted  by  periods 
of  ill  health,  and  he  sought  relief  in  travel,  visiting  the  Western 
mountain  regions  and  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1900  he  happened  to  be 
in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  when  some  alleged  cases 
of  Bubonic  plague  developed;  quarantine  was  declared;  a cordon 
of  police,  reinforced  by  barbed  wire,  surrounded  the  Chinese 
quarter,  and  he  was  held  a prisoner  there,  and  was  for  two  months 
the  only  white  physician  for  about  twenty  thousand  Chinese.  He 
protested,  but  without  avail,  to  the  city  and  government  health 
officers  that  the  quarantine  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  was  de- 
clared without  legal  authority,  but  he  finally  obtained  a hearing 
in  the  federal  courts,  which  ordered  the  quarantine  lifted  and  the 
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barricades  removed.  He  was  presented  with  a gold  medal  by  the 
Chinese  Six  Companies  “as  a token  of  gratitude  from  ten  thousand 
friends  for  services  rendered.” 

July  16,  1906,  Dr.  Cable  wrote  a class  mate  that  he  was  par- 
tially paralyzed  and  almost  helpless.  October  30,  1906,  he  died, 
but  information  of  his  decease  did  not  reach  the  Alumni  editor 
until  September,  1908.  October  28,  1868,  lie  married  Josephine  M. 
Kelley,  who  survives  him.  Miss  Kelley  was  a student  at  Oberlin 
during  1864-1865. 

1870 

JAMES  OLIVER  TROUP  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
May  11,  1845.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his  parents  came  to 
Canada,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  his 
father  was  appointed  foreman  of  a coal  mine.  The  son  worked 
in  the  mine  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1865,  having 
graduated  from  the  Evansville  high  school,  he  entered  Freshman 
at  Oberlin.  During  his  entire  college  course  here  he  taught  dur- 
ing winter  vacations;  and  he  gave  one  entire  year  (1868-69)  to 
that  work.  He  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1870;  and  during  the  two 
years  following  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 
public  school;  and  for  a time  was  principal  of  a high  school  in 
Toledo.  Meantime  he  had  pursued  the  study  of  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  began  legal  practice  at  Perrysburg  in  1873. 
He  removed  to  Bowling  Groen,  the  county  seat,  in  1880,  having 
been  elected  that  year  prosecuting  attorney  for  Wood  County, 
and  he  held  that  office  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Troup  built  up  a large  and  profitable  legal  practice;  he 
became  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  north-western 
Ohio  Bar:  and  was  regarded  as  a leading  authority  in  matters  of 
corporation  law.  He  was  a frequent  contributor  to  law  magazines 
and  reviews. 

Mr.  Troup  showed  a practical  and  helpful  interest  in  various 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  causes,  to  which  he  gave  liberally 
of  his  means;  and  he  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a director  of 
church  choirs.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College. 

He  died  of  a cancer  at  his  home  in  Bowling  Green,  July  20, 
1909.  May  19,  1874,  he  married  Helen  M.  Hitchcock,  a graduate 
at  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1867,  who  survives  him. 
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WALTER  JUDSON  ENTRIKIN  was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1846.  He  was  a student  at  Oberlin  from  1866  to  1870, 
teaching  meantime,  and  reading  law  during  vacations.  He  was 
graduated  in  1870,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Moline,  111.,  in 
1871.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Moline,  and  that  was  his 
home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  four  years  as 
city  attorney  of  Moline;  was  twice  elected  states  attorney  for  Rock 
Island  County;  and  was  for  two  terms  Master  in  Chancery.  From 
1885  Mr.  Entrikin  was  a sufferer  from  heart  disease,  and  he  died 
of  that  malady  at  the  city  hospital,  Moline,  August  3,  1908. 

August  18,  1870,  Mr.  Entrikin  married  Julia  A.  Chamberlain, 
who  died  February  25,  1906.  Four  children  survive  him. 

JULIA  ANN  ROBINSON  was  born  in  Attica,  Ohio,  November 
3,  1847.  She  prepared  in  part  for  college  in  the  Lansing,  Mich., 
public  schools;  was  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  June,  1864,  and  grad- 
uated A.B.  in  1870.  After  a year  of  teaching  at  Cairo,  111.,  she  was 
appointed  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  of  Michigan, 
holding  that  position  three  years.  During  1875-78  she  was  assis- 
tant state  librarian.  In  1882  she  took  charge  of  and  organized  the 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  public  library,  remaining  there  until  1889,  when 
she  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  Newberry  library  of  Chicago. 
This  position  she  resigned  in  1893.  on  account  of  broken  health. 
She  spent  a year  in  Texas,  and  then  settled  in  her  own  home  in 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  Miss  Robinson  came  to  Oberlin  from  a 
southern  journejr,  ill,  and  went  to  the  village  hospital.  She  died 
there  August  4,  1908.  She  had  been  suffering  several  months  from 
paralysis  of  the  throat,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was 
heart  disease. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SCOTT  was  born  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1844.  In  June,  1802.  he  entered  the  army  as  private  in 
the  Twenty-second  regiment,  Michigan  I.;  he  saw  much  active 
service,  and  was  mustered  out  as  regimental  commissary  sergeant, 
June  20,  1805. 

Mr.  Scott  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  1865,  but  in  1869  illness  com- 
pelled him  to  drop  his  studies.  He  afterwards  completed  his  work, 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  as  of  the  class  of  1870,  and  was 
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given  the  Master’s  degree  in  1890.  During  the  fifteen  years  fol- 
lowing his  graduation,  he  was  successively  principal  of  the  public 
schools  at  Newcastle,  Calif.,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Michigan  military  academy,  hav- 
ing served  meantime  three  years  as  chief  clerk  in  the  bridge 
building  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway. 

In  September,  1887,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Porter 
grammar  school  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  retained  that  position  un- 
til failing  health  compelled  his  resignation  in  June,  1908.  He  spent 
the  following  year  in  California,  returning  to  Syracuse  in  April, 
1909.  May  22  he  submitted  to  an  operation  for  a long-standing 
difficulty  at  the  hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  and  he 
died  there  June  1,  1909. 

Mr.  Scott  took  a leading  part  in  educational  affairs  in  New 
York  state;  was  vice-president  of  the  State  Teachers’  association; 
gave  frequent  addresses  before  state  and  county  meetings  of  teach- 
ers; published  various  papers  on  educational  and  patriotic  sub- 
jects; was  a member  of  the  Syracuse  Citizens’  club,  and  was  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Geddes  Congregational  Church. 

December  22,  1808,  Mr.  Scott  married  Sarah  E.  Morgan,  a stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  during  1866-68.  She  survives  him,  as  do  also  three 
sens,  one  of  whom,  Irving  D.,  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1900. 

1872 

LAURA  AUSTRIA  CLARKE  was  born  in  Medina,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 13,  1853.  The  family  home  was  on  a farm  near  Oberlin 
when  she  enrolled  as  a student  in  the  Preparatory  department  of 
the  College  in  1868.  She  was  a member  of  the  class  which  com- 
pleted the  Literary  Course  in  1872,  but  within  a few  months  of 
graduation  she  had  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis,  and  she  never 
recovered  even  a fair  measure  of  health.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed she  was  afflicted  with  a complication  of  diseases;  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed  much  of  the  time,  and  during  the  last  years 
of  her  life  especially,  she  was  a great  sufferer.  She  died  at  her 
home,  118  West  Lorain  street,  Oberlin,  August  30,  1909. 

In  1885,  by  action  of  the  College  Trustees,  she  was  restored  to 
her  class,  and  given  a diploma  of  graduation  as  of  1872. 
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WILLIAM  SCOTT  AMENT  was  born  in  Owosso,  Mich.,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1851.  He  enrolled  in  the  junior  Preparatory  department 
at  Oberlin  in  1867,  and  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1873,  having  mean- 
time defrayed  his  expenses  by  teaching  during  winter  vacations. 
During  the  year  following  his  graduation  he  taught  at  Richfield, 
Ohio,  and  then  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  theology,  first  at 
Union  seminary,  and  then  at  Andover,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1877.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Oberlin  in  1898. 

August  23,  1877,  Mr.  Ament  married  Mary  A.  Penfield,  a grad- 
uate at  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1875.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  September  5,  following,  and  in  October  they  went  out  to 
China  as  missionaries  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board; 
and  his  service  in  North  China  Mission  was  continuous  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  illness,  except  as  interrupted  by  a three-years’ 
pastorate  (1885-88)  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Medina,  Ohio. 

After  a period  of  declining  health,  resulting  from  overwork,  a 
severe  attack  of  illness  came  on  in  July,  1908.  Mrs.  Ament,  who 
was  then  in  this  country,  went  out  to  him  immediately,  reaching 
there  on  the  27th  of  August.  It  was  decided  to  bring  him  home 
for  special  treatment,  and  on  the  24th  of  November  they  began 
their  journey  to  this  country.  But  his  disease  (an  abscess  of  the 
brain,  as  the  event  proved)  made  rapid  progress  during  the  voy- 
age. He  reached  San  Francisco  in  a very  feeble  condition;  was 
taken  to  the  Lane  Hospital,  and  died  there  January  6,  1909. 

Dr.  Ament  took  a prominent  and  laborious  part  in  the  work  of 
the  North  China  Mission;  he  held  evangelistic  services;  for  many 
years  conducted  a Bible  class  for  deacons  and  inquirers;  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  selection  and  training  of  the  native 
teachers,  and  providing  for  their  maintenance;  was  examiner  of 
students  preparing  for  diplomatic  service;  a trustee  of  the  Peking 
university;  and  editor  of  the  North  China  Church  News  (printed  in 
Chinese)  from  1893  to  1900,  when  the  plant  was  burned  by  the 
Boxers.  He  was  author  of  papers  on  missions,  and  civic  and  his- 
torical (Oriental)  subjects  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archae- 
ology. Independent,  Herald  and  Recorder,  and  others  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

The  important  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Ament  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  Boxer  troubles,  have  been  widely  recognized.  When  the 
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rioting  began  in  Peking,  a company  of  missionaries  were  in  a 
perilous  situation  at  Tung  chow,  outside  the  city.  Dr.  Ament  said 
they  must  be  rescued;  but  no  soldiers  could  be  spared  from  the 
legations,  and  the  Imperial  troops  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
Boxers.  But  he  gathered  a train  of  Chinese  carters,  and  at  great 
personal  peril — the  streets  and  roads  were  swarming  with  mur- 
derers— went  out  in  the  night  time  and  brought  the  refugees  safely 
to  the  legation  compound.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  legations  during  the  siege;  he  acted  as  an  interme- 
diary in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  compensation  for  life 
and  property  damage  in  the  Chinese  villages;  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Oriental  character,  his  tact 
and  skill,  that  the  matter  was  brought  to  a satisfactory  conclusion. 
Mr.  Ament  leaves  one  son,  William  Sheffield,  now  a senior  in  the 
College. 

ANGELTNE  CHAPMAN-CONE  was  born  in  Farmington,  111., 
March  16,  1853.  She  enrolled  at  Oberlin,  second  year  in  the  Lit- 
erary course  in  1870,  graduating  in  1873.  She  taught  for  a time, 
first  at  Wataga,  111.,  and  later  at  Lewiston,  and  then  returned  to 
her  home  in  Farmington,  where  she  engaged  in  clerical  work. 
August  13,  1884,  she  married  William  B.  Cone,  and  their  home  was 
in  Ravanna  Park,  Seattle,  Wash.,  until  her  death.  She  died  of 
pneumonia,  January  30,  1909. 

1877 

BENJAMIN  ALBERT  IMES  was  born  near  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
January  28,  1848.  He  came  to  Oberlin  from  Van  Wert,  Pa.,  in 
1871;  entered  the  Preparatory  department,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  College  in  1877,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
1881,  having  meantime  (in  November,  1880),  been  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational church  there  until  1892.  From  1892  to  1895  he  was  min- 
ister of  a church  in  Knoxville,  and  during  the  following  year  finan- 
cial agent  of  Berea  college.  In  1896  he  went  to  Normal,  Ala.,  as 
chaplain  and  instructor  in  the  American  Missionary  Association 
college  there.  During  1900-02  he  was  pastor  and  public  school 
principal  at  Brewton,  Ala.;  preached  in  Mobile  during  1902-04,  and 
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taught  in  the  Emerson  institute;  preached  at  Beloit,  Ala.,  1905-06; 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  IT.  P.  mission  school  at  Prairie,  Ala.,  from 
3 906  until  his  death.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Prairie,  of  bronchitis, 
August  5,  1908. 

July  29,  1880,  Mr.  lines  married  Elizabeth  R.  Wallace,  of  Ober- 
lin,  who,  with  three  sons,  survives  him. 

JUDSON  ONCKEN  LESLIE  was  born  in  Chicago,  October  3, 
1851.  Having  graduated  from  Princeton,  111.,  public  schools  in  1872, 
he  enrolled  freshman  at  Oberlin  in  1873,  graduating  A.B.  in  1877. 
During  the  year  following,  he  studied  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
and  taught  mathematics  in  the  Preparatory  department.  He  then 
returned  to  Princeton  as  teacher  in  the  high  school,  of  which  he 
was  later  made  principal.  During  1883-88  he  was  teacher  and  as- 

4 

sistant  principal  in  the  Peoria,  111.,  high  school;  and  he  then  went 
to  Ottawa,  111.,  as  principal  of  the  township  high  school.  He  held 
that  position  continuously  until  his  last  illness.  He  suffered  an 
attack  of  paralysis  in  November,  1907,  and  was  thereafter  confined 
to  his  bed.  He  died  at  Buffalo  Rock,  near  Ottawa,  January  8,  1909. 

December  26,  1885,  Mr.  Leslie  married  Florence  Hendricks, 
who,  with  one  son,  Eugene,  survives  him. 

1879 

FREDERICK  BELLOWS  was  born  in  Trumbull,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1852.  He  enrolled  in  the  Preparatory  department  at  Ober- 
lin in  3 873,  and  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1879.  He  taught  for  a time 
at  Bedford,  Ohio;  then  went  into  the  mercantile  business  at  Weep- 
ing Water,  Nebraska,  later,  (in  1887)  changing  to  the  insurance, 
real  estate  and  loan  business.  During  1896-98  his  home  was  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  then  went  to  Florida,  and  has  been  engaged 
there  in  building  and  orange  culture,  first  at  Jacksonville,  then  at 
Formosa,  and  last  at  Orlando.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
many  years;  and  he  died  at  his  home  in  Orlando,  July  13,  3 909. 

June  25,  1880,  Mr.  Bellows  married  Florence  J.  Crum,  who  died 
May  24,  1893,  leaving  three  children:  Anna  C.,  who  was  a student 
at  Oberlin  during  3 905-07,  Eugene  F.,  and  Florence  I.  September  3, 
3 895,  he  married  Inez  F.  Barrows,  who  survives  him.  A brother, 
J.  H.  Bellows,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  also  graduated  at  Oberlin,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1881. 
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ADELAIDE  LUELLA  PACKARD  was  born  in  Laporte,  Ind., 
October  8,  1858.  She  came  to  Oberlin  from  Chicago  in  1878;  was 
graduated  from  the  Literary  course  in  1881,  and  was  a student  dur- 
ing the  following  year  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  gave 
private  lessons  in  music  in  Chicago  for  a time,  and  then  went  to 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  as  director  of  the  music  department  of  De  Pauw 
college.  In  1894  she  was  made  general  principal  of  that  institu- 
tion. She  resigned  in  1898,  and  established  a piano  school  at  New 
Albany,  remaining  its  active  head  until  1908,  whe'n  the  progress  of 
the  disease  (cancer)  from  which  she  had  long  suffered,  obliged  her 
to  give  up  her  work.  She  spent  a year  with  a sifter  in  Buffalo. 
Early  in  January,  1909,  she  went  to  the  Baptist  hospital,  Chicago, 
for  treatment.  An  operation  there  failed  to  give  relief,  and  she 
died  January  29,  1909. 

1883 

CHARLES  WALTER  PURPLE  was  born  in  Avon,  Ohio,  May 
17,  1863.  He  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  the  Preparatory  department  in 
1877,  and  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1883.  He  taught  the  next  year  in 
New  Mexico,  worked  as  a bookkeeper  a year,  and  during  1885-88 
studied  law,  first  in  Elyria,  and  later  in  Minneapolis,  which  was 
his  home  from  June,  1887.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  hav- 
ing become  an  expert  stenographer,  was  appointed  court  reporter, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  growing  legal  practice  obliged  him 
to  resign.  He  organized  the  Minneapolis  Civic  Federation,  and  as 
its  attorney  and  leader,  carried  on  a vigorous  struggle  for  “civic 
righteousness;’’  and  representing,  also,  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
was  a tireless  prosecutor  of  the  liquor  and  allied  interests.  March 
G,  1909,  Mr.  Purple  suffered  a sudden  attack  of  illness;  was  taken 
to  a hospital,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  operation  was  necessary. 
It  did  not  bring  the  hoped-for  relief,  and  he  died  March  9. 

September  11,  1888,  Mr.  Purple  married  Sarah  M.  McConnell, 
a graduate  from  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1883.  She  survives  him, 
as  does  also  a son,  Charles  Walter,  Jr. 

1884 

MARY  ELIZABETH  TEMPLETON-HOPKINS  was  born  in 
C^  eland,  Ohio,  October  12,  1858.  After  some  preparatory  work  in 
the  high  school  there,  she  entered  Oberlin  in  1877.  During  1879-81 
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she  was  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1881  she  resumed  her  studies  here, 
completed  the  Literary  course,  and  was  graduated  in  1884.  She 

was  engaged  in  teaching  at  Glenville,  Ohio,  1SS5-8G,  and  at  Farm- 
ington during  part  of  1886-87. 

November  3,  1887,  she  married  Ernest  R.  Hopkins,  and  they 
made  their  home  at  Emporia,  Kans.  In  1889  they  removed  to  Mon- 
mouth Spring,  Ark.;  thence  to  Port  Byron,  111.,  and  later  to  Hol- 
land, Mich.  Since  1904  they  have  resided  in  Oberlin;  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  her  home  on  North  Profes- 
sor Street,  June  3,  1909.  Mr.  Hopkins  and  two  sons  survive  her. 

ALICE  YC^JNGLOVE  was  born  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  May 
30,  1860.  She  prepared  for  college  in  Rochester  high  school,  and 
took  her  Freshman  year  at  Carleton  College.  She  entered  Sopho- 
more at  Oberlin  in  1881,  graduated  A.B.  in  1884,  and  was  given  the 
Master’s  degree  in  1889.  During  1884-86  she  taught  at  Fiske  uni- 
versity, and  in  1890-92  in  the  Montevideo,  Minn.,  high  school. 
From  1893  up  to  the  time  of  her  last  illness,  she  was  classical 
teacher  in  the  Ventura,  Cal.,  high  school,  her  work  there  being  in- 
terrupted only  by  a year’s  absence  for  post-graduate  study  at  the 
University  of  California.  She  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
that  institution  in  1903. 

Miss  Younglove’s  health  had  been  gradually  failing  for  six 
years,  and  in  November,  1908,  she  suffered  a nervous  breakdown, 
obliging  her  to  give  up  her  work.  She  was  taken  to  the  Loma 
Linda  Sanitarium,  near  Redlands,  Cal.,  and  she  died  there  of  heart 
failure  April  19,  1909. 

1886 

ANNA  MARY  WICKES-WEED  was  born  at  Willsborough,  N. 
Y.,  May  16,  1861.  She  prepared  for  college  in  Keesville,  N.  Y., 
academy;  and  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  1877,  remaining  through  1880. 
During  1881-83  she  taught  in  the  Elizabeth,  N.  Y.,  Union  School. 
She  returned  to  Oberlin  in  1884,  and  graduated  from  the  Literary 
course  in  1886.  During  the  next  two  years  she  taught  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School,  at  Providence;  then  went  to  the  Union 
School  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  principal,  holding  that 
position  until  her  marriage  to  Alexander  H.  Weed,  June  28,  1892. 
Their  home  was  in  Ticonderoga  until  her  death,  after  two  months 
illness,  July  17,  1908. 
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1891 

MARY  CORDELIA  PHELPS -LEA  was  born  in  Nova,  Ohio, 
March  20,  1865.  She  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
earned  a large  part  of  the  expenses  of  her  college  course.  She 
enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  1885,  and  was  graduated  Ph.B.  in  1891.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  years  she  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association,  first,  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.;  then 
at  Rockhold,  Ky. ; and  during  1894-97  she  was  principal  of  the  A. 
M.  A.  seminary  at  Saluda,  N.  C. 

January  30,  1897,  Miss  Phelps  married  Rev.  James  Lea.  She 
died  at  Democracy,  Ohio,  September  13,  1908.  Mr.  Lea  and  five 
children  survive  her. 

1895 

LOUIE  MARIAN  CHURCIJ-CONKLIN  was  the  daughter  of 
Edward  P.  and  Frances  Lord  Church,  both  graduates  at  Oberlin 
in  1SG3,  and  she  was  born  in  Honolulu,  October  10,  1872.  She  en- 
rolled in  the  Preparatory  department  at  Oberlin  in  1890;  began 
her  college  work  in  the  following  year,  and  was  graduated  A.B.  in 
1895  During  the  six  years  following  she  taught  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  of  which  her  father  was  superinten- 
dent; and  from  1901  to  June,  1904,  was  a resident  teacher  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Salem,  Ore. 

November  10,  1904,  Miss  Church  married  Arthur  Conklin,  of 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.  Mrs.  Conklin  died  at  Grants  Pass,  March  26, 
1909.  She  had  been  in  feeble  health  from  early  in  the  year.  The 
immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  paralysis.  Mrs.  Conklin  was 
very  successful  in  her  work  with  blind  pupils;  and  during  her  resi- 
dence in  Grants  Pass,  was  an  active  worker  in  church  and  public 
affairs. 

1897 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HILL  was  born  in  Tip  Top,  South 
Carolina,  March  8,  1867.  After  studying  for  a time  at  the  A.  M.  A. 
School  at  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  he  came  to  Oberlin,  and  enrolled  in 
the  Academy  in  1890.  He  was  graduated  A.  B.  from  the  College 
in  1897.  During  1898-1900  he  taught  in  Honea  Path,  S.  C.;  in  Clin- 
ton, 1901-02;  and  was  principal  of  Greeley  Industrial  and  High 
School  1902-05.  For  four  years  past  he  has  been  teaching  in  An- 
derson, and  also  carrying  on  a photographing  business. 
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After  a period  of  declining  health,  he  was  taken  seriously  ill 
February  4,  1909;  his  malady  was  found  to  be  tuberculosis;  and  his 
marriage  with  Lottie  W.  Ravennah,  which  had  been  appointed  for 
June,  took  place  March  25.  He  seemed  to  improve  for  a time,  but 
failed  suddenly,  and  died  May  9,  1909. 

1898 

CLARA  ELIZABETH  CARROTHERS  was  born  in  DeKalb, 
Ohio,  January  9,  1870.  She  was  graduated  A.B.  from  Findlay  col- 
lege in  1894,  and  the  following  year  was  physical  director  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Peoria,  111.,  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association.  In  1895-96  she  was  professor  of  elocution  at  Findlay 
college.  During  1896-97  she  was  post-graduate  student  at  Oberlin, 
and  was  granted  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1898.  She  died,  following 
a surgical  operation,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  August -23,  1908. 

1903 

EDITH  MAY  KEPNER  was  born  in  Nora,  111.,  November  17, 
1880.  She  studied  music  privately  and  in  connection  with  regu- 
lar courses  in  the  public  schools  of  Liberty,  Mo.,  and  Sabetha, 
Kans.  She  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Oberlin  in  1899, 
and  was  graduated  in  1903. 

Miss  Kepner  taught  music  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  a time  in  the 
winter  of  1903-04.  In  February  of  that  year  she  went  to  Pomona, 
Cal.,  and  was  engaged  in  teaching  there  until  the  progress  of  the 
disease  (tuberculosis),  from  which  she  was  long  a sufferer,  com- 
pelled her  to  give  up  work.  She  died  at  Pomona,  April  30,  1909. 

1905 

BERTHA  IONA  MASON  was  born  in  Bellevue,  Ohio,  July  20, 
1883.  She  prepared  for  college  in  the  Bellevue  High  School;  en- 
tered Oberlin  as  a Freshman,  in  1001,  and  was  graduated  A.B.  in 
1905.  During  the  last  year  of  her  course  she  also  took  work  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Miss  Mason  remained  at  home  during  the 
year  following  her  graduation,  but,  as  she  developed  symptoms  of 
lung  difficulty,  she  sought  relief  in  travel.  Most  of  1000-07  was 
spent  in  California,  and  the  following  year  was  passed  principally 
in  Spokane.  As,  however,  she  failed  to  benefit  from  her  stay  in 
the  west,  she  returned  to  the  family  home  in  Bellevue,  and  died 
there  of  tuberculosis  March  30,  1009. 
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Botany  (continued) 

10.  Classification  of  Ferns  (credit:  3 


hours)  

11 

1j  2 

0 

2 

10.  Research  (credit:  5 hours) 

II 

L 2 

0 

1 

Chemistry 

Professor  Jewett 
Instructor  McCullough 
Assistant  McArthur 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (credit:  3 
hours)  (2  sec.) 

I 

E 44 
Ii  4 

101 

107 

' 2.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (credit:  3 
hours)  (2  sec.) 

II 

L 46 
R 4 

96 

93 

Professor  Jewett 

10.  Organic  Chemistry  (credit:  5 

hours)  

II 

L 5 
R 3 

5 

1 

Instructor  McCullough 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis  (credit:  5 
hours)  

I , 

L 10 
R 3 

21 

8 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis  (credit:  5 
hours)  

I 

L 10 
R 1 

5 

1 

6.  Quantitative  Analysis  (credit:  5 
hours)  . .y 

II 

L 12 
R 1 

17 

1 

7.  Electro-chemistry  (credit:  3 

hours)  

I 

L 5 
R 1 

2 

0 

8.  Electro-chemistry  (credit:  3 

hours)  

II 

L 6 
R 1 

2 

0 

— . Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 
(credit : 5 hours) 

I 

• 

O 

o 

0 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Wolfe 

1.  Elementary  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics   

I 

3 

43 

20 

2.  Elementary  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics   

11 

3 

40 

18 

7.  Money  and  Banking 

I 

2 

8 

0 

8.  Public  Finance  

II 

2 

4 

1 

11.  Social  Problems  of  To-dav 

I 

2 

31 

38 

12.  Socialism  and  Social  Reform 

II 

2 

22 

6 

13.  Sociology  

I 

3 

12 

17 
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Economics  and  Sociology  (Continued) 

14.  Sociology  

21.  Economic  Seminar  (credit:  2 

hours)  

22.  Economic  Seminar  (credit:  2 

hours)  


Education 

Professor  Miller 

1.  History  of  Education 

2.  Modern  Educational  Theory 

3.  Comparative  School  Systems 

4.  Organization  and  Administration 

of  Schools  

5.  Educational  Classics  

6.  Principles  of  Education 

English  Composition 

Associate  Professor  Sherman 

1.  Freshman  Composition  

2.  Freshman  Composition  

3.  Sophomore  Composition  (2  sec.). 

4.  Sophomore  Composition  (2  sec.). 

5.  Advanced  Composition  

6.  Advanced  Composition  

Instructor  Jelliffe 

1.  Freshman  Composition  (3  sec.). 

2.  Freshman  Composition  (3  sec.) . 

3.  Sophomore  Composition  

4.  Sophomore  Composition  

Instructor  Percival  * 

1.  Freshman  Composition  (3  sec.). 

2.  Freshman  Composition  (3  sec.). 

3.  Sophomore  Composition  

4.  Sophomore  Composition 

Instructor  Harrington 

3.  Sophomore  Composition  (2  sec.). 

4.  Sophomore  Composition  (2  sec.). 

7.  Principles  of  Style 


u 

00  ^ 

(V 

m 

Q) 

•£  » $ 
•si? 

c 

s 

( V 

Sffi  S3 

U1 

E-t  a 

II 

3 

13 

18 

I 

2 

5 

3 

II 

2 

4 

7 

I 

3 

6 

31 

11 

3 

8 

32 

I 

2 

7 

15 

II 

2 

11 

23 

I 

2 

1 

8 

II 

2 

3 

9 

I 

2 

19 

35 

II 

2 

17 

29 

I 

4 

33 

45 

IT 

4 

33 

35 

I 

1 

6 

6 

II 

1 

3 

5 

I 

6 

58 

74 

11 

6 

62 

84 

I 

2 

16 

27 

II 

2 

14 

24 

I 

6- 

69 

63 

11 

6 

50 

52 

I 

2 

15 

9 

11 

2 

12 

10 

I 

4 

31 

44 

IE 

4 

30 

58 

I 

1 

3 

7 
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English  Literature 

Professor  Wager 


3.  Old  English  Literature 

I 

2 

1 

9 

4.  Old  English  Literature 

II 

1 

8 

7.  Theory  of  the  Drama  and  Epic.. 

I 

2 

3 

22 

8.  Theory  of  the  Drama  and  Epic. . 

II 

2 

3 

19 

9.  Shakespeare  

1 

3 

23 

41 

10.  Shakespeare  

II 

3 

21 

34 

11.  Political  Philosophy  of  Edmund 

Burke  

I 

2 

7 

1 

12.  Political  Philosophy  of  Edmund 

Burke  

II 

2 

7 

1 

13.  Victorian  Prose  

I 

3 

15 

22 

14.  Victorian  Prose  

11 

3 

15 

26 

Associate  Professor  Sherman 

19.  The  Novel  

I 

3 

8 

48 

20.  The  Novel 

II 

3 

4 

48 

23.  American  Literature  

I 

2 

8 

38 

24.  American  Literature  

II 

2 

9 

45 

31.  Milton  and  Seventeenth  Century 

Literature  

1 

o 

0 

8 

32.  Milton  and  Seventeenth  Century 

Literature  

II 

2 

0 

5 

3G.  Teachers  Training  Course 

IT 

1 

6 

16 

Instructor  Jelliffe 

1.  History  of  English  Literature  (2 

sec.)  

I 

4 

14 

45 

2.  History  of  English  Literature  (2 

sec.;  

11 

4 

24 

74 

Instructor  Percival 

1.  History  of  English  Literature... 

I 

2 

10 

21 

2.  History  of  English  Literature... 

11 

2 

12 

17 

21.  Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Time 

I 

2 

0 

5 

22.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Ills  Time 

If 

2 

0 

4 

Instructor  Harrington 

5.  Chaucer  

I 

2 

0 

5 

0.  Chaucer  

II 

2 

1 

2 

15.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry 

I 

3 

6 

22 

10.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry 

II 

3 

9 

43 

17.  Shakespeare  

I 

2 

12 

18 
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English  Literature  (continued) 

18.  Shakespeare  

II 

2 

9ft 

90 

o4.  Masterpieces  of  English  Litera- 

ture  

II 

2 

9 

21 

Instructor  Jelliffe  and 
Instructor  Harrington 
29.  Browning  Seminar  (credit:  1 

hour)  

I 

1 

1 

9 

30.  Browning  Seminar  (credit:  1 

hour)  

11 

1 

0 

rr 

i 

French 

Professor  Wightman 

1.  Beginning  French 

I 

4 

12 

22 

2.  Beginning  French 

II 

4 

11 

19 

3.  Grammar  and  Reading  

I 

3 

12 

25 

4.  Grammar  and  Reading 

II 

3 

12 

2G 

9.  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

I 

3 

3 

16 

10.  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

II 

3 

3 

11 

19.  History  of  French  Literature... 

I 

2 

0 

9 

20.  History  of  French  Literature... 

II 

2 

0 

7 

Associate  Professor  Cowdery 

1.  Beginning  French  (2  sec.) 

I 

8 

11 

2G 

2.  Beginning  French  (2  sec.) 

II 

8 

10 

26 

3.  Grammar  and  Reading 

I 

3 

11 

24 

4.  Grammar  and  Reading 

II 

3 

• 10 

22 

5.  Composition  

I 

1 

2 

14 

G.  Composition  

II 

1 

3 

12 

7.  Conversation  : 

I 

2 

o 

14 

8.  Conversation  

II 

2 

2 

11 

15.  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  and 

Eighteenth  Centuries  

I 

2 

2 

10 

1G.  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

II 

2 

0 

rr 

{ 

17.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Compo- 

sitior  

I 

1 

0 

8 

18.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Compo- 

sition  

II 

1 

2 

8 

Instructor  Hamilton 

1.  Beginning  French  (3  sec.) 

1 

12 

27 

50 

2.  Beginning  French  G3  sec.) 

II 

12 

25 

44 

3.  Grammar  and  Reading 

I 

3 

5 

1G 
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French  (continued) 


4.  Grammar  and  Reading 

Ii 

3 

2 

9 

o 

5.  Composition  

1 

1 

3 

8 

6.  Composition  

11 

1 

3 

9 

Geology 

Associate  Trofessor  Branson 

1.  General  Geology  (credit : 3 hours) 

1 

L 4 
R 3 

21 

11 

2.  General  Geology  (credit : 3 hours) 

II 

L 3 
R 3 

21 

13 

3.  Economic  Geology  (credit:  3 

hours) 

I 

L 1 
R 3 

5 

0 

• 

4.  Ore  Deposits  (credit:  3 hours).. 

11 

L 3 
R 3 

6 

0 

5.  Continental  Evolution  (credit:  3 
hours)  

I 

L 1 
R 2 

2 

2 

a 

7.  Physiography  (credit:  3 hours) 

I 

L 1 
R 2 

2 

0 

8.  Advanced  Geology  (credit:  3 

hours)  

II 

L 4 
R 2 

4 

1 

— . Paleontology  (credit:  2 hours).. 

I 

L 1 

1 

0 

German 

Professor  Mosher 

3.  Second  Year  German  (2  sec.)... 

l 

8 

29 

38 

4.  Second  Year  German  (2  sec.)... 

II 

8 

21 

40 

15.  Goethe  

I 

3 

2 

10 

16.  Goethe  

II 

3 

3 

12 

21.  German  Seminar  

I 

1 

1 

7 

22.  German  Seminar  

II 

1 

1 

5 

Fraulein  Rau 

1.  Beginning  German  (2  sec.) 

I 

8 

29 

27 

2.  Beginning  German  (2  sec.) 

11 

S 

27 

24 

5.  Third  Year  German  

I 

4 

6 

14 

6.  Third  Year  German  

II 

4 

5 

14 

9.  Rapid  Reading  

I 

o 

1 

13 

10.  Rapid  Reading  

II 

2 

0 

15 

19.  Composition  

I 

1 

0 

4 

20.  Composition  

II 

1 

2 

3 

398 
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German  (Continued) 


Instructor  Hilmer 


1. 

Beginning  German  

I 

4 

r" 

t 

13 

Beginning  German  

II 

4 

9 

10 

.3. 

Second  Year  German  (2  sec.)...  I 

8 

31 

36 

4. 

Second  Year  German  (2  sec.)...  II 

8 

24 

33 

l). 

Third  Year  German  

I 

4 

9 

26 

6. 

Third  Year  German 

II 

4 

7 

20 

Greek 

Tofessor  Martin 

3. 

Freshman  Greek 

I 

4 

10 

15 

4. 

Freshman  Greek  

11 

4 

9 

15 

9. 

Greek  Oratory  

I 

2 

2 

2 

10. 

Greek  Oratory  

o 

jimd 

* 0 

2 

13. 

History  of  Greek  Literature I 

3 

1 

1 

Professor  Peck 

1.  Beginning  Greek  (credit:  5 

hours)  

2.  Beginning  Greek  (credit:  5 

hours)  


4 11  4 

4 12  3 


History 

Professor  Hall 

1.  English  History  

2.  English  History  

21.  The  Colonies  

22.  The  Colonies  

27.  The  Slavery  Conflict 

28.  The  Slavery  Conflict 

45.  Queen  Anne  and  the  Early  Han- 
overians   

40.  Struggle  for  Absolutism.. 

49.  England  under  Edward  VII 

51.  History  Club  (credit:  2 hours). 

52.  History  Club  (credit:  2 hours). 

Associate  Professor  Davis 

7.  Mediaeval  History  

8.  Mediaeval  History  

9.  Modern  History  

10.  Modern  History  


I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

11 

I 

II 

I 

T 

t 

II 


I 

II 

I 

II 


3 19  32 

3 18  34 

2 5 10 

2 5 9 

3 6 3 

3 5 13 


2 5 6 
2 3 4 
2 15 
2 18 
2 2 7 


3 33  52 

3 36  59 

3 29  25 

3 29,  42. 
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History  (Continued) 

15.  History  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
10.  History  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
18.  Seminar  (credit:  2 hours) 


Semester 

Teaching- 
Hours 
per  week 

Men 

V 

Women 

i 

I 

3 

11 

22 

II 

3 

12 

23 

II 

1 

2 

6 

Latin 


Professor  Cole 

1.  Freshman  Latin  I 

2.  Freshman  Latin  II 

9.  Latin  Writing  I 

13.  Catullus,  Selections I 

14.  Pliny,  Letters  II 

17.  Plautus  and  Terence I 

18.  Martial  II 

21.  Teachers  Training  Course I 

22.  Teachers  Training  Course II 

— . Graduates’  Club  I 

— . Graduates’  Club  II 

Instructor  Fairchild 

1.  Freshman  Latin  (3  sec.) I 

2.  Freshman  Latin  (3  sec.) II 

5.  History  of  Roman  Literature. ...  I 
0.  History  of  Roman  Literature. ...  II 


4 10  18 

4 11  17 

2 1 32 

2 2 29 

2 2 26 

2 0 7 

2 0 6 

2 2 25 

2 2 24 

1 1 4 

114 


12  13  46 

12  8 47 

3 3 13 

3 2 9 


Mathematics 


Professor  Anderegg 

3.  Trigonometry  (2  sec.)  I 

4.  Elementary  Analytic  Geometry 

(2  sec.)  II 

13.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. ...  I 

14.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry....  II 

15.  Calculus  I 

16.  Calculus  II 

25.  Analytic  Mechanics  I 

26.  Analytic  Mechanics  II 

Associate  Professor  Cairns 

3.  Trigonometry  (3  sec.)..- I 

4.  Elementary  Analytic  Geometry 

(3  sec.)  II 

7.  Plane  Surveying  (credit:  2 

hours)  I 


6 42  43 

6 36  36 

2 7 3 

2 5 1 

3 21  7 

3 18  5 

3 3 1 

3 2 1 

9 58  70 

9 52  63 

L 5 

R 1 17 


0 
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Mathematics  (continued) 


8. 

Plane  Surveying  (credit:  2 

hours)  

IT 

L 

5 

10 

0 

9. 

Mechanical  Drawing  (credit:  2 

hours)  

1 

L 

6 

15 

0 

10. 

Descriptive  Geometry  (credit:  2 

hours)  

II 

L 

5 

19 

0 

Instructor  Miss  Sinclair 

1. 

Solid  Geometry  (2  sec.) 

I 

6 

15 

3G 

2. 

Trigonometry  (2  sec.) 

11 

6 

22 

3G 

3. 

Trigonometry  

I 

3 

19 

25 

4. 

Elementary  Analytic,  Geometry.. 

11 

3 

14 

22 

5. 

Elementary  Analytic  Geometry 

( 2 sec. ) 

I 

6 

20 

34 

11.  College  Algebra  

I 

3 

0 

5 

12. 

College  Algebra  

II 

3 

0 

2 

32. 

History  of  Mathematics ' 

II 

2 

0 

3 

Mineralogy 

Professor  Jewett 

L 

5 

Mineralogy  (credit:  5 hours).... 

II 

R 

3 

G 

1 

Music 

3. 

History  and  Criticism  of  Music 

(credit:  3 hours)  (2  sec.).... 

I 

8 

6 

0 

4. 

History  and  Criticism  of  Music 

(credit:  3 hours)  (2  sec.) 

II 

8 

5 

0 

5. 

The  Appreciation  of  Music  (cred- 

it:  3 hours)  

I 

3 

25 

50 

6. 

The  Appreciation  of  Music  (cred- 

it  * 3 hours)  

I [ 

O 

o 

17 

38 

7. 

History  of  Music  (credit:  3 

hours)  

I 

9 

*md 

1 

3 

8. 

History  of  Music  (credit:  3 

hours)  

II 

2 

1 

9 

Oratory 

1. 

General  Course  (2  sec.) 

l 

6 

47 

31 

2. 

General  Course  (2  sec.) 

11 

(1 

42 

20 

3. 

Argumentation  and  Debate 

I 

9 

£mt 

24 

0 

4. 

Argumentation  and  Debate 

1 1 

9 

16 

0 

I 
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Oratory  (Continued) 


5.  Literary  Interpretation  

I 

9 

8 

2 

6.  Dramatic  Reading  

11 

2 

9 

18 

Philosophy 

Professor  MacLennan 
Assistant  Miss  Kitch 

1.  Logic  

I 

2 

7 

19 

2.  Ethics  

II 

2 

48 

56 

3.  Psychology  

I 

3 

72 

93 

4.  History  of  Philosophy 

II 

3 

51 

61 

5.  Experimental  Psychology  (cred- 
it: 2 hours)  

I 

L 12 

8 

1 

6.  Experimental  Psychology  (cred- 
it: 2 hours)  

II 

L 6 

4 

2 

7.  Aesthetics  

I 

3 

4 

16 

8.  Evolution  of  Religion 

11 

3 

25 

10 

9.  Masterpieces  of  Philosophy... 

I 

3 

9 

8 

10.  Masterpieces  of  Philosophy. . . . 

II 

3 

9 

r* 

( 

13.  Seminar  (credit:  3 hours).... 

I 

3 

1 

3 

14.  Seminar  (credit:  3 hours).... 

II 

3 

3 

3 

Professor  Fitch 

11,  Microcosmus  

I 

3 

2 

2 

12.  Microcosmus  

IT 

3 

2 

2 

Physical  Training 

Professor  Savage 
Assistant  Williams 

1.  Elementary  (3  sec.)  (credit: 
hour)  

1 

I 

L 9 

106 

0 

2.  Elementary  (3  sec.)  (credit: 
hour)  

1 

11 

L 9 

86 

0 

3.  Advanced  (credit:  1 hour)  ... 

I 

L 3 

35 

0 

4.  Advanced  (credit:  1 hour)... 

II 

L 3 

30 

0 

Instructor  Miss  Monroe 

1.  Elementary  (3  sec.)  (credit: 
hour)  

1 

I 

L 9 

• 

0 

95 

2.  Elementary  (3  sec.)  (credit: 
hour)  

1 

II 

L 9 

0 

81 

3.  Advanced  (credit:  1 hour) 

I 

L 3 

0 

35 

4.  Advanced  (credit:  1 hour).... 

II 

L 3 

0 

31 

402 
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Physics 

Associate  Professor  Williams 
Instructor  Mallory 

1.  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat 

(credit:  5 hours) I 

2.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Light 

(credit:  5 hours) II 

3.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Ad- 

vanced) (credit:  4 hours) I 

4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Ad- 

vanced) (credit:  4 hours) II 

5.  Light  and  Heat  (Advanced) 

credit:  4 hours)  I 


Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Professor  Leonard 

1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Political  Science 

Professor  Geiser 

1.  European  Government  . . 

2.  American  Government  . . 

7.  Municipal  Government  . . 

8.  Colonial  Government  . . . 

9.  Elementary  Law  

10.  Elementary  Law  

13.  International  Law  

14.  American  Diplomacy 


I 

II 


I 

II 

I 

II 
I 
II 
I ' 
II 


Spanish 

Professor  Wigiitman 

1.  Grammar  Reader  I 

2.  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  II 

Zoology 

Professor  Metcalf 
Associate  Professor  Budington 

1.  General  Zoology  (credit:  4 

hours)  I 

2.  General  Zoology  (credit:  4 

hours)  H 


L 10 


R 3 
L 12 

26 

4 

R 3 
L 8 

22 

4 

R 2 
L 8 

5 

2 

R 2 
L 4 

3 

1 

R 2 

1 

0 

3 

16 

23 

3 

15 

20 

3 

13 

4 

3 

21 

5 

3 

16 

1 

3 

11 

0 

2 

24 

0 

2 

23 

0 

o 

AW 

8 

0 

2 

15 

0 

4 

5 

11 

4 

5 

6 

L 13 
R 3 

28 

12 

L 12 
R 3 

23 

12 
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Men 

Women 

Zoology  (Continued) 

Associate  Professor  Budington 

3.  Zoology  of  Invertebrates  (cred- 
it: 5 hours)  

I 

L 9 
R 3 

2 

1 

Professor  Metcalf 

4.  Elementary  Cytology  and  Em- 
bryology (credit : 5 hours) .... 

II 

L 6 
R 3 

3 

1 

— . Special  (credit:  2 hours) 

II 

L 6 

1 

0 

Associate  Professor  Jones 

la.  General  Zoology  (credit:  3 

hours)  * 

I 

L 7 
R 2 

3 

22 

5.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates (credit:  5 hours) 

I 

L 11 
R 3 

5 

3 

6.  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology (credit:  5 hours) 

II 

L 10 
R 3 

5 

0 

10.  Ornithology — Elementary  (cred- 
it : 2 hours) 

II 

L 10 
R 2 

21 

22 

11.  Ornithology — Advanced  (credit: 
2 hours)  

I 

L 4 
R 2 

2 

2 

— . Ornithology — Advanced  (credit: 
2 hours)  

II 

L 4 
R 1 

4 

3 

Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Training 

Professor  Leonard 

2.  Theory  of  Physical  Training. . . . 

II 

3 

10 

14 

7.  History  and  Lit.  of  Physical 
Training  

I 

2 

2 

11 

12.  History  and  Lit.  of  Physical 
Training  

II 

2 

2 

9 

16.  Physical  Examination  

II 

1 

3 

0 

Professor  Leonard 
Professor  Savage 

3.  Advanced  Physical  Training 
(credit:  1 hour) 

I 

L 3 

9 

0 

8.  Advanced  Physical  Training 
credit:  1 hour) 

II 

L 1 

9 

0 

Professor  Leonard 
Instructor  Miss  Monroe 

5.  Practical  Work  and  Teaching 
(Juniors)  (credit:  2 hours).. 

I 

L 3 

0 

14 

10.  Practical  Work  and  Teaching 
(Juniors)  (credit:  2 hours).. 

II 

CO 

0 

11 

\ 
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Teachers  Course  in  Physical  Training 
(Continued) 

Professor  Hanna 

• 4.  Applied  Anatomy  II 

11.  Medical  Gymnastics  (credit:  2 

hours)  I 

18.  Medical  Gymnastics  2 (credit:  3 

hours)  II 

13.  Physical  Examination  and  Diag- 

nosis   I 

Professor  Savage 

9.  Theory  of  Games  and  Sports I 

14.  Theory  of  Games  and  Sports...  II 


Dr.  Runyon 

6.  Human  Anatomy  II 

20.  Emergencies  II 


Instructor  Miss  Monroe 

1.  Theory  of  Play  and  Games 1 

— . Theory  of  Play  and  Games II 

17.  Practical  Work  and  Teaching 

(Seniors)  (credit:  2 hours)..  I 
24.  Practical  Work  and  Teaching 

(Seniors)  (credit : 2 hours) . . II 


1 0 12 
L 2 

R 1 0 9 

L 2 

R 1 0 7 

2 0 7 

LI  3 0 

LI  3 0 

1 0 12 

1 0 9 

2 0 15 

2 0 12 

2 0 9 

2 0 7 
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II.  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


» 

r- 1 

<D 

Teaehin 
Hours 
per  wee 

£ 

INSTRUCTOR  AND  COURSE 

4-> 

in 

0) 

s 

w 

Men 

0> 

£ 

o 

£ 

Old  Testament 


Professor  Fullerton 

1.  History  of  Israel  I I 

2.  History  of  Israel  II II 

9.  Hebrew  b I 

10.  Hebrew  c II 


3 16  1 

3 17  1 

2 2 0 

2 2 0 


New  Testament 


Professor  Bosworth 


1. 

Special  Introduction  I 

I 

3 

20 

5 

14. 

Teaching  of  Paul 

. . . . II 

3 

18 

2 

5. 

New  Testament  a 

I 

5 

7 

2 

6. 

New  Testament  a 

. . . . II 

5 

7 

2 

9. 

New  Testament  d 

I 

2 

13 

0 

10. 

New  Testament  e 

IT 

2 

5 

0 

Church  History 

Professor  Swing 

1.  General  History  of  the  Church. 

2.  General  History  of  the  Church. 

3.  Early  Christian  Literature.... 

4.  Early  Christian  Literature.... 
9.  Modern  German  Theology  .... 

10.  History  of  Theology  in  America 


I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

II 


3 7 0 

2 8 0 

1 7 0 

17  0 

2 6 0 

3 6 0 


Theology 


President  Kino 

3.  Theology  II.  Systematic I 

4.  Theology  II.  Systematic II 


5 20  0 

5 20  0 
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Homiletics 

Professor  TIutchins 

1.  Homiletics  a 

2.  Homiletics  a 

3.  Homiletics  b 

4.  Homiletics  b 

5.  Homiletics  c 

G.  Homiletics  d (credit:  V2  hour). 

7.  Assembly  Hour  (credit : hour) 

8.  Assembly  Hour  (credit : % hour) 

Practical  Theology 

Professor  Fisice 

1.  The  Ministry  

3.  Church  Administration  

4.  Church  Administration  

5.  Practical  Sociology  a 

G.  Practical  Sociology  b 

12.  Religious  Education  a 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

Professor  Caskey 

1.  Elocution  a 

2.  Elocution  b 

Christian  Missions 

Professor  Hutchins 

2.  Modern  Missions  

Slavic  Department 

Professor  Miskovsky 

Bohemian  II  

Bohemian  II  

English  

English  

Physiology  

Apologetics  

Ethics  

Logic  

Theology  

Theology  

General  History  

General  History  


Semester 

Teaching 
Hours 
per  week 

Men 

I 

3 

16 

II 

3 

15 

l 

2 

9 

II 

2 

9 

I 

2 

8 

II 

1 

6 

I 

• 

51 

II 

• 

57 

I 

1 

8 

I 

3 

9 

II 

3 

11 

I 

3 

22 

II 

2 

11 

II 

2 

15 

I 

3 

G 

II 

3 

7 

II 

2 

5 

I 

2 

2 

II 

2 

2 

I 

5 

5 

. II 

5 

5 

I 

5 

5 

. II 

3 

1 

I 

3 

1 

. II 

5 

5 

I# 

3 

1 

. II 

3 

1 

I 

5 

5 

. II 

5 

5 

c 

0) 


£ 


o 


£ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 


0 

0 


0 


oooooooooooo 
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III.  THE  ACADEMY 


INSTRUCTOR  AND  COURSE 


Bible 


Professor  Feck 


Senior  

Fall 

1 

51 

36 

Senior  

Winter 

1 

45 

35 

Senior  

Associate  Professor  Adams 

Spring 

1 

46 

32 

Middle  

Fall 

1 

39 

23 

Middle  

Winter 

1 

36 

27 

Middle  

Associate  Professor  Shaw 

Spring 

1 

36 

32 

Junior  Middle  

Fall 

1 

42 

13 

Junior  Middle  

Winter 

1 

31 

14 

Junior  Middle  

Instructor  Miss  Smith 

Spring 

1 

27 

14 

Junior  

Fall 

1 

18 

9 

Junior  

Winter 

1 

16 

16 

Junior  

Spring 

1 

15 

10 

Botany 

Tutor  Wilson 

L 

0 

Beginning  (credit:  4 hours) 

Fall 

R 

4 

8 

13 

Beginning  (credit:  4 hours) 

L 

3 

Winter 

R 

4 

5 

12 

Beginning  (credit:  4 hours) 

L 

4 

Spring 

R 

4 

4 

11 

Botany  TV— Dendrology  (credit:  2 

D 

3 

hours)  

Spring 

R 

1 

4 

10 

Debate 

Mr.  Brand 

Debate  

TTn  1 1 

o 

Debate  

X.  fill 
W i i-i  Epr* 

Z 

o 

J.U 

rv 

U 

A 

Debate  

> > 111  lt:JL 

Spring 

2 

y 

10 

0 

0 
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INSTRUCTOR  AND  COURSE 


• Declamation 

Tutor  Williams 

Declamation  ?. 

Declamation  

Declamation  

Declamation  

Declamation  

Declamation  

Drawing— Mechanical 

Teacher  Doerschuk 

Mechanical  Drawing  (credit:  3 

hour)  . .. 

Mechanical  Drawing  (credit:  1 

hour)  

Mechanical  Drawing  (credit:  1 

hour)  


English 

Instructor  Miss  Thompson 

English  I (2  sec.) 

English  IT  (2  sec.) 

Engljsh  III  (2  sec.) 

English  Grammar  

English  Grammar  

English  Grammar  

Instructor  Miss  Brownback 

English  YTI  (3  sec.) 

English  VIII  (3  sec.) 

English  IX  (3  sec.) 

English  XIII  

English  XIV  

English  XV  

English  XIX  

English  XX  

English  XXI  

Instructor  Mrs.  Fargo 

English  X (2  sec.)... 

English  XI  (2  sec.) 

English  XII  (2  sec.) 


to 

c 

w 

O) 

is 

<J 

5 

0 

£ 

<D 

X 

u 

<D 

EH 

ft 

Fall 

1 

G 

0 

Winter 

1 

9 

4 

Spring 

1 

3 

4 

Fall 

2 

5 

0 

Winter 

2 

3 

3 

Spring 

2 

4 

3 

Fall 

5 

11 

0 

Winter 

5 

10 

0 

Spring 

5 

10 

0 

Fall 

10 

22 

11 

Winter 

10 

24 

13 

Spring 

10 

22 

11 

Fall 

5 

. 8 

1 

Winter 

5 

7 

3 

Spring 

5 

7 

2 

Fall 

9 

41 

2G 

Winter’ 

9 

37 

27 

Spring 

9 

42 

2G 

Fall 

3 

9 

10 

Winter 

3 

12 

12 

Spring 

3 

9 

11 

Fall 

2 

8 

8 

Winter 

2 

9 

9 

Spring 

2 

8 

6 

Fall 

6 

45 

17 

Winter 

G 

38 

17 

Spring 

G 

37 

17 
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English  (Continued) 

Tutor  Sicha 

English  IV  (3  sec.) 

English  V (3  sec.) 

English  VI  (3  sec.) 

English  XVI  

English  XVII  

English  XVIII  

Instructor  Miss  Smithe 

English  Grammar  

English  Grammar  

English  Grammar  

French 

Tutor  Mrs.  Cowdery 

French  I (3  sec.) 

French  II  (2  sec.) 

French  III  (2  sec.) 

French  I 

French  II  

French  IV  

French  V 

French  VI  


German 

Tutor  Mrs.  Swing 

German  1 

German  II  

German  IV  

German  V 

German  VI  

Tutor  Mrs.  IIarroun 
German  I (3  sec.) 
German  II  (3  sec.) 
German  III  (2  sec.) 

German  III  

German  IV  

German  V 


Term 

Teaching- 
Hours 
per  w>  ek 

Men 

Women 

Fall 

15 

36 

21 

Winter 

15 

27 

24 

Spring 

15 

23 

20 

Fall 

5 

1 

22 

Winter 

5 

5 

27 

'Spring 

5 

6 

26 

Fall 

4 

2 

0 

Winter 

4 

2 

0 

Spring 

4 

1 

1 

Fall 

15 

18 

31 

Winter 

10 

13 

23 

Spring 

10 

12 

20 

Winter 

5 

6 

19 

Spring 

5 

5 

13 

Fall 

5 

5 

8 

Winter 

5 

3 

8 

Spring 

5 

3 

8 

Winter 

5 

10 

12 

Spring 

5 

9 

8 

Fall 

5 

12 

10 

Winter 

5 

10 

12 

Spring 

5 

8 

9 

Fall 

15 

38 

39 

Winter  15 

28 

31 

Spring 

10 

19 

24 

Fall 

5 

4 

6 

Winter 

5 

5 

5 

Spring 

5 

4 

4 
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INSTRUCTOR  AND  COURSE 

Term 

Teaching: 
' Hours 
per  w* ek 

Men 

_ 1 

Women 

Greek 

Professor  Peck 

Greek  I 

Fall 

5 

7 

1 

Greek  II  

Winter 

5 

7 

1 

Greek  III  

Spring 

5 

8 

1 

Greek  IV  

Fall 

5 

14 

2 

Greek  V 

Winter 

5 

13 

2 

Greek  VI  

Spring 

5 

10 

2 

History 

Instructor  Wirkler 

History  I Grecian  

Fall 

4 

15 

8 

History  II  Grecian  and  Roman 

Winter 

4 

13 

5 

History  III  Roman  

Spring 

4 

15 

4 

History  IV  English  

Fall 

4 

10 

G 

History  V English  

Winter 

4 

10 

G 

History  VI  English  

Spring 

4 

13 

3 

History  VII  Medieval  and  Modern.. 

Fall 

4 

5 

2 

History  VIII  Medieval  and  Modern. 

Winter 

4 

6 

4 

History  IX  Medieval  and  Modern... 

Spring 

4 

5 

3 

History  X American  

Fall 

4 

11 

11 

History  XI  American  

Winter 

4 

12 

11 

I-Iistorv  XII  American  

Spring 

4 

12 

8 

Latin 

Associate  Professor  LIosford 

Latin  I (2  sec.)  

Fall 

12 

30 

20 

Latin  II  (2  sec.)  

Winter 

12 

30 

18 

Latin  III  (2  sec.)  

Spring 

12 

27 

15 

Latin  X (2  sec.)  

Fall 

8 

21 

1G 

Latin  XT  (2  sec.)  

Winter 

8 

18 

13 

Latin  XII  (2  sec.)  

Spring 

8 

18 

13 

Associate  Professor  Shaw 

Latin  IV  (2  sec.)  

Fall 

10 

35 

12 

Latin  V (2  sec.) 

Winter 

10 

31 

13 

Latin  VI  (2  sec.)  

Spring 

10 

31 

13 

Latin  VII  (2  sec.)  . . 

Fall 

8 

27 

20 

Latin  VIII  (2  sec.)  

Winter 

8 

23 

18 

Latin  IX  (2  sec.)  

Spring 

8 

22 

1G 
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INSTRUCTOR  AND  COURSE 

I 


s 

be  ^ 
c to  a> 
•z  h 

c 

u 

Q) 

y 0 > 

EH 

EH  ft 

. j 

C 

0) 

s 

o 

£ 


Latin  (Continued) 

Instructor  Miss  Smithe 

Latin  lb  

Latin  I 

Latin  II  

Latin  II  

Latin  III  

Latin  IV  

Mathematics 

Tutor  Easton 
Geometry  I (3  sec.)  ... 
Geometry  II  (2  sec.)  ... 
Geometry  III  (2  sec.)  ... 

Geometry  III  

Geometry  I 

Geometry  II  

Algebra  I 

Algebra  II  

Teacher  Doerschuk 

Algebra  IV  (3  sec.)  

Algebra  V (3  sec.)  

Algebra  VI  (3  sec.)  

Teacher  Houser 

Algebra  I (2  sec.)  

Algebra  II  (2  sec.)  

Algebra  III  (2  sec.)  

Teacher  Gaige 

Algebra  VII  

Algebra  VIII  

Algebra  IX  

Arithmetic  

Arithmetic  

Arithmetic  


Physics 

Associate  Professor  Adams 

Physics  I (2  sec.)  (credit:  4 

hours)  

Physics  II  (2  sec.)  (credit:  4 

hours)  

Physics  III  (2  sec.)  (credit:  4 

hours)  


Fall 

5 

10 

2 

Winter 

5 

7 

G 

Spring 

5 

7 

2 

Fall 

5 

G 

4 

Winter 

5 

4 

3 

Spring 

5 

4 

2 

Fall 

13 

35 

15 

Winter 

8 

30 

11 

Spring 

8 

35 

18 

Fall 

4 

21 

8 

Winter 

4 

6 

5 

Spring 

4 

9 

7 

Winter 

5 

3 

0 

Spring 

5 

2 

3 

Fall 

6 

38 

25 

Winter 

6 

35 

22 

Spring 

6 

26 

12 

Fall 

10 

23 

11 

Winter 

10 

21 

11 

Spring 

10 

19 

10 

Fall 

5 

21 

9 

Winter 

5 

20 

10 

Spring 

5 

21 

17 

Fall 

5 

2 

3 

Winter 

0 

2 

3 

Spring 

5 

3 

4 

Fall 

L 12 
R 8 

38 

4 

Winter 

L 13 
R 8 

39 

5 

Spring 

L 11 
R 8 

33 

5 
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Eh 
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5?^  ^ 

Ow  flj 

§ 

Eh  ft 

Zoology 


Tutor  Wilson 


L 

3 

Zoology 

I 

(credit : 4 hours)  . . . . 

. . Fall  1 

R 

T. 

5 

3 

8 

5 

Zoology 

II 

(credit : 4 hours) 

R 

5 

9 

6 

L 

4 

Zoology 

in 

(credit : 4 hours) . . . . 

Spring 

R 

5 

8 

7 

Women 
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Treasurer’s  Statement 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  : — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  his  Annual  Statement  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1909,  as  follows : 

The  funds  separately  invested  are: 

Springer  Fund — * ?ri"cQ11pa11QnQ  T Npt 

1 ° August  31,  1909  Income 

Cleveland  real  estate  ,$5,000.00 

Cash  97.00 

$ 5,097.00  $ 300.61 

Magraugh  Fund — 

Oberlin  real  estate  6,500.00 

Carroll  Cutler  Fellowship — 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

stock  $2,580.00 

American  Real  Estate  Co.  bond  3,000.00 

5,580.00  321.00 

Foltz  Fund — 

Bonds  $ 500.00 

Cash  10.66 

510.66  25.00 


Totals 


$ 17.687.66  $ 646.61 
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The  other  funds  are  invested  as  a whole: 


A summary  statement  of  these  investments  with  the  net  income 


thereof,  is  as  follows : 

• 

Principal 
August  31,  1909 

Notes  and  mortgages  $ 460,402.24 

Stocks  and  bonds  GG5, 212.06 

Short  time  notes  58,260.50 

Collateral  loans  241,10G.57 

Real  estate  417,810.03 

Time  deposits  (Savings  & Trust  Co.) 1G, 907.14 

Sundry  accounts  202,275.75 

Deposits  subject  to  check  and  cash 54,503.97 


£ Net 

Income 

Total  of  general  investments $2,116,538.26  $99,078.50 


Total  of  special  investments 17,6S7.66 

$2,134,225.92 


The  above  investments  are  stated  in  detail,  beginning  at  page 
4G4  of  this  report. 


The  net  income  of  general  investments,  $99,078.50,  has  been 
divided  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  among  the  funds  to  which  these 
investments  belong.  This  rate  is  the  same  as  for  the  preceding 
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A summary  statement  of  income  and  expense  of  the  University, 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  combined,  is  as  follows : 


University, 


income  

less  transferred  to 
Theological  Seminary 


expense 


$50,508.34 


5,137.00 


$45,370.74 

02,828.52 


College,  income  $80,970.90 

expense  77,559.72 


Theological  Seminary,  income  $12,288.98 

From  University  5,137.00 


Surplus  Deficit 


$17,457.78 


$9,411.18 


expense 


$17,420.58 

$17,420.58 


$9,411.18  $17,457.78 
9,411.18 


Deficit  $ 8,040.00 

Academy  deficit  4,087.34 

Total  $12,733.94 


This  deficit,  $12,733.94,  added  to  the  deficit  of  last  year,  $13,- 
843.03,  makes  a total  deficit  August  31,  1909,  of  $2G,57G.97. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  folloivs: 

GIFTS  FOR  CURRENT  USE 
From  Paul  Kozielek,  $2.00  for  the  Slavic  Department. 

From  subscriptions  for  the  Women’s  Recreation  Field  and 
swimming  pool,  $172.33. 

From  anonymous  donors,  $100.00  for  student  aid. 


For  the  Library  from — 

E.  A.  West  $ 00.00 

W.  C.  Cochran  90.95 

Oberlin  Women’s  Club  20.00 

Class  in  Economics  I . : 3. SO 


$180.75 
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From  the  Class  of  1909,  $484.12  for  the  construction  of  the  stone 
walk  leading  from  Warner  Hall  to  Finney  Memorial  Chapel. 

From  Albert  M.  Johnson,  $100.00  for  a Lincoln  Memorial  tab- 


let in  Carnegie  Library. 

For  current  expenses  from — 

A.  J.  Thrasher  $ 15.00 

Miss  Harriet  Eaglesfield  King 3.00 

Mrs.  Joanna  M.  Binford 1.00 


$ 19.00 

From  the  class  of  1902,  $297.20,  part  of  their  gift  for  re-casting 
the  Chapel  bell. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Bowen  and  W.  Spencer  Bowen, 
$200.00  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Fund. 

For  additional  salary  for  the  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 


Ecology  from — 

Miss  Althea  R.  Sherman ^ $000.00 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shurtleff  100.00 


$700.00 

From  H.  H.  Johnson,  $500.00  for  improvements  in  the  Women’s 
Gymnasium. 

From  the  Class  of  1904,  $150.00,  an  additional  gift  for  the  pul- 
pit of  Finney  Memorial  Chapel. 

From  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  $100.00  for  expense  of  exchange  of 
lecturers  with  Tokyo  University,  Japan. 

From  members  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  $3,528.14.  Of 
this  ammount  $718.13  was  paid  to  the  Alumni  Magazine  for  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  leaving  a net  of  $2,810.01.  Following  the 
wishes  of  certain  donors,  $5.00  was  credited  to  the  Student  Em- 
ployment Fund,  $25.00  was  credited  to  the  Library,  $200.00  was 
credited  to  a fund  for  the  upkeep  of  a technical  building  and  work, 
and  the  balance,  $2,580.01,  was  credited  to  University  account  and 
used  for  current  expense. 
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From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teacli- 
$4,570.00  for  retiring  allowances. 

For  aid  to  students  in  the  Theological  'Seminary  from — 

Second  Congregational  Church,  Oberlin $ 15.00 

Bethlehem  Congregational  Church  and  Sunday  School, 

Cleveland  7.29 


$ 22.29 

For  Employment  Fund  for  Seminary  students  from — 

I.  F.  Mack  $ 75.00 

Miss  Sarah  N.  Kittredge 100.00 

O.  J.  Wilson  100.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Upham 20.00 

S.  M.  Came  1.00 

W.  B.  Davis  5.00 

Win.  H.  Nichols  25.00 

C.  El.  Aldrich  5.00 

El.  S.  Ludlow  25.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe 75.00 

E.  R.  Brown  20.00 

Thomas  Henderson  25.00 

Ceorge  N.  Stray  10.00 

Elenry  W.  Farnam  25.00 

F.  G.  Platt  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Harris 100.00 

Mrs.  El.  W.  Woodford 10.00 

Mrs  Mary  D.  Ellison 10.00 

Charles  E.  Harwood  25.00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Northrop 50.00 

Smith  Norton  1.00 

R,  M.  Webster  2.00 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Washburn 2.00 

O.  S.  Kriebel  5 00 

George  W.  Moore  1 00 

John  M.  Gould  ] 00 

E.  A.  Steiner  20  00 

Miss  II.  W.  Ely 5.00 

Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland  75.00 

The  Frances  Asbury-Palmer  Fund 400.00 
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Milton  Stewart  75.00 

Benjamin  James  . ; 500 

“A  Friend”  . 60.00 

William  A.  Bowen  50.00 

Second  Congregational  Church,  Oberlin 151.85 

J.  H.  Palmer  2.00 

Anonymous  4 qq 

North  Congregational  Church,  Columbus 10.90 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Flora  S.  Mather 100.00 

H.  R.  Core  5.00 

George  Parsons  5.00 

George  A.  Lawrence  100.00 

S.  P.  Fenn  10.00 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Kassick 10.00 

W.  P.  Murray  25.00 

J.  T.  Reeder  5.00 

J.  A.  Jeffrey  15.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Case  5.00 

C.  AY.  Grube  5.00 

Mrs.  Theron  Howard  10.00 

Zenas  Crane  100.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Woolworth  5.00 

David  Bevan  1.00 

C.  S.  Shepard  • 25.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller 10.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  M.  Dutton 5.00 

Miss  Harriet  King  5.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Tracy 50.00 

M.  T.  J.  Nelson 5.00 

Mrs.  M.  Iv.  Jesup 500.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Keep 50.00 


$2,637.75 

From  Andrew  Carnegie,  $580.00,  additional  for  construction  ac- 
count of  the  New  Library  building. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  current  use  is  $ 18,601.45 . 
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This  amount  is  distributed  in  the  statement  of  income  and  ex- 


pense among  the  following  accounts : 

University  $2,509.01 

University,  special  accounts  2,940.05 

College  000.00 

College,  special  accounts  2,090.00 

Seminary,  special  accounts  4,047.04 

Library  205.75 

$13,091.45 


GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL 

TO  FORM  NEW  FUNDS  OR  INCREASE  OLD  ONES 


For  Endowment  Union  Fund  from — 

Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Blackwell $100.00 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Susan  A.  S.  Moulton 100.00 


$200.00 

From  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Warriner,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  $1,000.00,  “the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  as  aux- 
iliary beneficiary  aid  in  the  Theological  Seminary.” 

From  Martin  Luther  Brouse,  $3.00  for  endowment. 

From  Isaac  N.  Allen,  $22.35  for  the  Class  of  ’60  Reunion  Fund. 

From  Wilmot  V.  Metcalf,  $1,000.00  for  the  Class  of  ’83  Reunion 
Fund. 

From  the  Estate  of  Albert  M.  Richardson,  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
$50.00,  his  bequest  for  the  Class  of  ’47  Reunion  Fund. 

From  the  Estate  of  Miss  Clara  E.  Carrothers,  of  Findlay,  O., 
$100.00  her  bequest  to  Oberlin  College. 

From  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Maria  B.  Bigelow,  of  Portland,  N.  Y., 
$275.39,  her  bequest  to  Oberlin  College. 

From  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Janette  W.  Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
$100.00,  her  bequest  to  Oberlin  College. 

From  John  S.  Kennedy,  $1,000.00  for  the  New  Half  Million 
Fund. 

From  the  Class  of  1898,  $137.75,  payments  on  subscriptions  to 
a new  Class  Fund. 

From  Miss  L.  Celestia  Wattles,  $5,000.00  for  endowment  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
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For  additional  endowment  of  the  Library  from 

* J-  F*  Vaile  $ 500.00 

W.  Murray  Crane  100.00 

J.  A.  Barber  25.00 

H.  H.  Cummings  200.00 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Alexander  50.00 

E.  A.  West  250.00 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  1,000.00 

IL  H.  Johnson  1,000.00 

Delos  O.  Wickham  200.00 

A.  F.  Esta brook  100.00 

Miss  Helen  Culver  1,000.00 

H.  L.  Terrell  4,570.00 


$8,995.00 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  to  capital  account  is  $17,8S3.Jf9. 
This  amount  is  distributed  in  the  statement  of  receipts  and  pay- 
ments among  the  folloicing  accounts: 

University  $ 2,8S8.49 

Seminary  1,000.00 

Library  S, 995.00 

Conservatory  5,000.00 


$17,883.49 

OTHER  ADDITIONS  TO  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

From  the  sale  of  the  Cross  Property,  Minneapolis,  $755.10, 
which  was  credited  to  the  James  H.  Fairchild  Professorship.  This 
property  has  been  carried  -in  Suspense  Account  at  a nominal  valua- 
tion. 

From  Sarah  A.  Magraugh,  a deed  to  lot  with  two  houses  at 
the  corner  of  Elm  street  and  Cedar  avenue,  valued  at  $G, 500.00,  carry- 
ing an  annuity. 
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Endowments  for  current  expenses  now  stand  on  the  hooks 
as  f oil ozo s: 

Gener.nl  or  University  Endowments  $ 921,730.77 

College  409,S47.95 

Theological  Seminary  212,020.78 

Academy  

Conservatory  of  Music  35,419.50 

Library  138,443.20 


Total  August  31,  1909 $1,717,474.20 

Total  August  31,  1908 1,098,139.53 


Increase  $ 19,334.73 

The  above  increase  consists  of : 

Gifts  for  capital  account $ 10,745.74 

Sale  of  Cross  property  755.10 

Matured  annuity  funds  1,833.89 


$ 19,334.73 

Scholarship  and  Loan  Funds  are  as  follows: 

University — 

Scholarships  $50,310.50 

Loan  funds,  unloaned  balances.  4,919.10 

$ 55,229.00 

College,  Scholarships  30,750.00 

Theological  Seminary,  Scholarships  21,541.95 

Conservatory,  Loan  Fund,  unloaned  balance.  843.45 

Total  $ 108,305.00 
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The  accounts  hereinafter  presented  are: 

First,  a set  of  tables  showing  the  current  income  and  expense 
of  each  Department  in  detail,  accounts  of  general  interest  being 
placed  under  the  heading  “University.” 

Second,  a list  of  all  the  Funds  and  Balances  in  the  care  of 
the  Treasurer,  showing  their  amounts  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year. 

Third,  a classified  list  of  the  properties  or  assets  in  which  the 
Funds  and  Balances  are  invested. 

Fourth,  a list  of  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  etc.,  in  use  for 
College  purposes,  and  not  valued  on  the  Treasurer’s  books. 

Fifth,  a table  showing  the  income  of  each  fund,  figured  upon  the 
principal  amount  of  the  fund  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Treasurer. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  November  12,  1909. 


Treasurer’s  Accounts 


Income  and  Expense  for  the  year  by  Departments,  also  Re- 
ceipts and  Payments  on  Special  Accounts 

/ 

, UNIVERSITY 


INCOME 


From  invested  funds  (less  $5,137.00  trans- 
ferred to  Theological  Seminary)  

(See  table,  page  471) 


Gifts  for  current  expense — 

A.  J.  Thrasher  $ 15.00 

Miss  Harriet  E.  King 3.00 

Mrs.  Joanna  M.  Binford 1.00 

Living  Endowment  Union  2,580.01 


Biography  of  Charles  G.  Finney 

From  income  of  houses  and  lands  not 


valued — 

Allen  property  (net)  $205.93 

Lord  Cottage  (net)  768.06 


From  graduate  fees  . . . 
From  Slavic  Department 
From  Conservatory 


$ 40,682.25 


2,599.01 

6.49 


973.99 

284.00 
75.00 

750.00 


Total  income 


$ 45,370.74 


EXPENSE 

Salaries — 

President’s  Office  $7,633.00 

Secretary’s  Office  2,940.00 

Treasurer’s  Office  5,200.00 


$ 15,773.00 
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Amount  brought  forward 


Clerks — 

Secretary’s  Office  $1,284.46 

President’s  Office  . 1.60 


Stationery,  printing  and  postage — 

Secretary’s  Office 
Stationery  and 

printing  $1,190.95 

Postage  621.42 

Catalogue  1,416.38 

Annual  Reports  . . . 852.75 

$4,081.50 

President’s  Office 
Stationery  and 

printing  $ 61.88 

Postage  66.50 

128.38 

Treasurer’s  Office 
Stationery  and 

printing  $ 174.04 

Postage  109.30 

283.34 

Supt.  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds 

Stationery  and 

printing  $ >9.35 

Postage  21.24 


30.59 

Advertising  

Outside  representation  

Alumni  dinner  

Assistant  to  the  President — 

Traveling  expenses  755.49 

Clerks  500.10 

Stationery  and  printing 243.80 

Postage  78.41 

Sundries  20.00 


$ 15,773.00 


1,286.06 


4,523.81 

605.57 

218.21 

496.86 


1,597.80 


Amount  carried  forward 


$ 24,501.31 
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Amount  brought  forward  

Buildings  and  grounds,  care  and 
repairs 

Salary  of  Superintendent  (pt)..  $ 800.00 


Shop,*  supplies  $ 244.10 

labor  297.44 

541.54 

Arboretum  159.85 

Chapel — 

Janitors  $ 2G9.84 

Heat  4G5.29 

Light  and  power  ....  G2.29 

Water  34.15 

Insurance  50.00 

Paving  240.G4 


'Supplies  and  repairs  . 853.16 

Interest  on  advance..  1,13G.84 


$3,112.21 

Less  rent  30.00 


Offices — 

Janitors  $ 150.00 

Heat  187.50 

Light  79. G7 

Water  5.85 

Supplies  and  repairs.  117.42 

Telephones  74.40 


Campus — 

Labor  $ 689.96 

Paving  869.73 

Supplies  48.36 

Light  117.67 


3,082.21 


614.84 


1,725.72 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$6,924.16  { 


$ 24,501.31 


24,501.31 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $6,924.16 

Buildings  and  grounds— Care  and 
repairs  cont’d. 

General — - 

Watchman  and  police  $ 304.00 


Horse  and  supplies...  127.53 
Sundries  116.62 

548.15 

Men’s  Gymnasium — 

Directors’ salaries  (pt)  $ 1,600.00 

Teaching  1S7.50 

Clerks  37.00 

Stationery,  printing 

and  postage  36.07 

Janitors  585.58 

Custodians  122.43 

Heat  436.88 

Light  126.92 

Water  179.85 

Apparatus  102.95 

Supplies  and  repairs  217.18 

Insurance  and 

telephone  68.81 

Paving  79.80 

Grounds  174.70 


$ 3,955.67 

Less  term  bills.  .$1,082.25 
Other  fees 

and  rentals....  214.50  1,296.75 


Women’s  Gymnasium — 

Director’s  salary  (pt)  $ 1,200.00 

Teaching  1,140.50 

Janitors  228.68 

Stationery,  printing 

and  postage  24.35 

Music  47.20 


Amounts  carried  forward  $2,640.73 


$ 24,501.31 


7,472.31 


2.658.92 


34,632.54 
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Amounts  carried  forward $2,640.73 

Women’s  Gymnasium  cont’d. 

Heat  340.75 

Light  57.42 

Water  32.55 

Apparatus  27.45 

Supplies  and  repairs.  441.30 

Telephone  15.00 

Grounds  93.37 

Clerks  13.05 

Payment  ou  advance  872.18 


$ 34,632.54 


$ 4,533.80 

Less  term  bills. ..  .$1,835.75 
Other  fees  and 

rentals  207.25 

Supplies  sold  42.80  2,085.80 


Olney  Art  Collection 
Custodians 
Caretakers  .... 

Insurance  

Appraisal  

Telephone  

Supplies  

Use  of  rooms.. 
Sundries  


President’s  traveling  expenses 

Scholarship  payments  from  H inch- 
man  Fund  in  excess  of  income 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  (balance) 

Catalogue  of  Former  Students $ 9,719.31 

Less  sales  $4,04G.G8 

Amount  carried  over 

to  be  paid  from  sales  1,200.00  5,24G.G8 


$ 300.00 

328.34 
172.12 
377.70 
20.65 
377.83 
175.00 
31.50 


2,448.00 


1,783.14 

278.65 

37.75 

96.22 


4,472.63 


Amount  carried  forward 


$ 43,748.93 
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Amount  brought  forward  

Slavic  Department,  paid  from  income  of 

Walworth  Fund  

Special  annuity  payment  

Oberlin  Hospital,  pt.  appropriation  of  $750.00 

(balance  paid  from  income  of  Allen  Nurse 

Fund,  see  page  435) 

Detention  Hospital,  rent,  $ 240.00 

supplies  and  re- 
pairs   78.84 

deficit,  1907-8..  375.12 

Living  Endowment  Union — 

Clerks  $ 230.55 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage  125.32 

Sundry  expense — 

Lectures  $ 220.00 

Auditing  Treasurer’s  books 7G.75 

New  Year  reception  12.03 

Washington’s  Birthday  reception  91.56 

Commencement  388.17 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Ass’n  100.00 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Ass’n...  150.00 
Sundries  549.15 


$ 43,748.93 

3,665.93 

2,500.00 


389.63 


« 

693.96 


355.87 


1,587.66 


Library  deficit 


$52,941.98 

9,8S6.54 


Total  expense 


$ 62,828.52 


University , Special  Accounts — Receipts 


Art  School  fees  $ 1,194.50 

Jennie  Allen  Nurse  Fund,  interest 100.00 

Hannah  Snow  Lewis  Fund,  interest 25.00 

Recreation  Field  Fund,  interest 135.49 


Amount  carried  forward  $ 1,454.99 
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Amount  brought  forward  

Barrows  Memorial  Fund,  interest 

Art  Building  Fund,  interest 

Carroll  Cutler  Fellowship,  income 

Foltz  Tract  Fund,  sale  of  tracts.. $ 22.92 

interest  25.00 


Annuity  funds,  income 

From  special  investments $ 300.61 

From  general  investments 6,569.54 


Jones  Loan  Fund,  loans  repaid... 
May  Moulton  Loan  Fund 


Loans  repaid  $ 155.00 

Interest  paid  26.18 


Gilchrist  Banking  Fund 

Loans  repaid  $ 620.37 

Interest  paid  114.67 


Scholarship  Loan  Fund 

Loans  repaid  $ 202.00 

Interest  paid  14.20 


Fund  for  Freshmen  Women,  aid  repaid 

Scholarship  funds,  from  investments  (see 

table  page  474)  

Talcott  Hall  

Baldwin  Cottage  

Lord  Cottage  

Dascomb  Cottage  

Stewart  Hall  (net)  

Keep  Home  (net)  

Profit  and  loss,  for  general  investments — 
Profit  on  sale  of  securities. . .$12,631.82 
Profit  on  sale  of  lands 268.66 


1,454.99 

250.00 

250.00 

321.00 


47.92 


6,870.15 

341.55 


181.18 


735.04 


216.20 

6.00 

2,509.02 

1,391.86 

1,208.48 

1,825.51 

1,744.65 

485.15 

130.00 


12,900.48 


Amount  carried  forward 


$32,869.18 
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Amount  brought  forward  $32,809.18 

West  Virginia  oil  lands — 

Sale  of  surface  $ 250.00 

Sale  of  oil  722.45 

972.45 

Chapel  lot  (old  rent) 10.00 

Gifts  for  current  use  for — 

Student  aid  $ 166.00 

Improvements  Women’s  Gym- 
nasium   500.00 

Stone  walk  from  Warner  Hall 
to  Finney  Memorial  Chapel.  484.12 

Chapel  bell  (part)  297.20 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Fund  . . 200.00 

Lincoln  Memorial  tablet  ....  100.00 

Chapel  pulpit  (additional)....  150.00 

Exchange  lecturers  with 
Tokyo  University,  Japan...  100.00 

Women’s  Recreation  Field....  172.33 

Carnegie  Library  construction 

account  5S0.00 

Upkeep  of  technical  building 

and  work  200.00 

2,949.65 

Gifts  for  capital  account  for 

Endowment  Fund  3.00 

Endowment  Union  Fund  200.00 

Class  of  ’83  Fund 1,000.00 

Class  of  ’47  Fund 50.00 

Class  of  ’60  Fund 22.35 

Clara  E.  Carrotliers  Fund 100.00 

Maria  B.  Bigelow  Fund 275.39 

Janette  W.  Baker  Fund 100.00 

John  S.  Kennedy  Fund 1,000.00 

Class  of  ’98  Fund  (add’l)...  137.75 

2,888.49 


Amount  carried  forward 


$39,689.77 
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Amount  brought  forward  $39,089.77 

Other  additions  to  capital  account  for 
James  H.  Fairchild  Professor- 
ship   $ 755.10 

Magraugli  Fund  6,500.00 

7,255.10 


University , Special  Accounts — Payments 


$40,944.87 


Art  School  $ 1,191.50 

Jennie  Allen  Nurse  Fund  (part  of 

appropriation  for  Oberlin  Hospital) 300.37 

Recreation  Field  Fund  274.57 

Carroll  Cutler  Fellowship  321.00 

Foltz  Tract  Fund  103.38 

Annuities  10,280.03 

Jones  Loan  Fund,  loans  made 475.50 

May  Moulton  Loan  Fund,  loans  made 94.55 

Gilchrist  Banking  Fund,  loans  made 2,544.50 

Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  loans  made 240.24 

For  student  aid  (special) 147.50 

Fund  for  Freshmen  Women 110.00 

Anderegg  Loan  Fund,  loans  made 45.00 


To  holders  of  scholarship  orders  from — 


Cowles  Memorial  Scholarship..  144.00 

Lord  Scholarships  103.80 

Hinchmau  Fund  52.25 

Lydia  Ann  Warner  Scholarship  271.05 

F.  V.  Hayden  Scholarship 70.35 

Avery  Fund  373.50 

Finney  Scholarship  51.00 

.Howard  Valentine  Scholarship..  78.00 

Caroline  Scholarship  45.00 

Talcott  Scholarship  48.00 

Metcalf  Scholarship  48.00 

Dodge  Scholarship  48.00 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$1,333.55  $10,200.74 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $1,333.55  $16,200.74 

Dascomb  Scholarship  48.00 

Bierce  Scholarship  50.00 

Graves  Scholarship  55.00 

Lewis  Nelson  Churchill  Schol- 

ship  40.50 

Ann  Lincoln  Fund  5.00 

Mary  E.  Wardle  Scholarship..  66.25 

Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Fund  386.50 

Henry  N.  Castle  Scholarship..  53.50 

Class  of  ’58  Scholarship 48.00 

Class  of  ’69  Scholarship 50.90 

Class  of  ’98  Scholarship 53.50 

Jean  Woodward  Irwin  Scholar- 
ship   57.00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Schol- 
arship   55.00 

May  Moulton  Memorial  Fund..  50.00 

John  Manning  Barrows  Schol- 
arship   48.00 

Julia  Clark  Davis  Scholarship  53.00 

Lucy  M.  Thompson  Scholarship  78.00 

Goodnow  Scholarships  281.00 

2,812.70 

Talcott  Hall, 

care  and  repairs $ 339.87 

advances  repaid  1,051.99 

1,391.86 

Baldwin  Cottage, 

care  and  repairs  $ 320.42 

advances  repaid  888.06 

1,208.48 


Lord  Cottage, 

care  and  repairs  $ 481.83 

advances  repaid  (bal.)  575.62 

credit  to  University  income....  768.06 

1,825.51 


Amount  carried  forward 


$23,439.29 
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Amount  brought  forward  $23,439.29 

Dascomb  Cottage 
credit  to  general  investments,  in- 
come, interest  on  cost $ 784.G0 

advances  repaid  9G0.05 

1,744.65 

Stewart  Hall, 

care  and  repairs  485.15 

Keep  Home, 

care  and  repairs  44.07 

advances  repaid  85.93 

130.00 

English  Lecture  Fund  88.50 

Teachers’  Course,  Women 125.69 

Skating  Floor  12.04 

Chapel  pulpit  250.00 

Improvements,  Women’s  Gymna- 
sium, advances  repaid  500.00 

New  Libray  construction  acc’t...  3,107.83 

Taxes  Nichols  lots,  Chicago 11.02 

Campus  Tree  Fund  79.31 

Lincoln  Memorial  tablet  100.00 

Stone  walk  from  Warner  Hall 
to  Finney  Memorial  Chapel...  484.12 

Chapel  bell  (part)  297.20 

Chapel  Bible  .40 

West  Virginia  oil  lands, 

taxes  $ 14.97 

purchase  of  interior  lots  west  of 

Campus  2,800.00 

2,814.97 


$33,G70.17 
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COLLEGE 

INCOME 

From  invested  funds  (see  table  page  475) . .$2.0,492.40 

Term  bills  02,722.20 

Summer  School  term  bills  2,372.30 

Diplomas  784.00 

Gifts  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Associate 

Professor  of  Animal  Ecology $700.00 

less  carried  to  1909-10 100.00 

600.00 


Total  income 


$ 86,970.90 


EXPENSE 


Salaries — instruction  $55,494.19 

administration  2,725.00 


Clerks — Dean  of  Men $ 

Dean  of  Women  

Bureau  of  Appointments. 

Secretary  

Registrar  

Assigning  

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 

Dean  of  Men  $ 

Dean  of  Women  

Bureau  of  Appointments. 

Secretary  

Registrar  

Assigning  

Sundries  

Outside  representation  

Advertising  


75.00 

32.00 

200.00 

13.00 
314.50 

59.48 


52.96 

90.02 

10.50 

443.26 

179.09 

178.04 

7.64 


-$  58,219.19 


693.98 


961.51 

61.10 

235.75 


Amount  carried  forward  . . . .’ $60,171.53 


> 
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Amount  brought  forward 

$00,171.53 

Buildings  and  grounds,  care  i 

and  repairs 

Peters  Hall — 

Janitors  

834.58 

Heat  

933.00 

Light  

102.67 

Water  

14.70 

Telephone  

15.00 

Taving  

72.14 

Insurance  

154.70 

Supplies  and  repairs 

G94.23 

$2,821.02 

Spear  Laboratory — 

Janitors  

• $ 

557.03 

Heat  

531.47 

Light  

74.28 

Water  

58.15 

Telephone  

15.00 

Insurance  

22.35 

Supplies  and  repairs.... 

351.42 

Interest  on  advances . . . . 

288.00 

Advances  for  improvements 

repaid  

1,000.00 

2,S97.70 

Severance  Laboratory — 

Janitors  

.$ 

362.70 

Heat  

206.97 

Light  

33.25 

Telephone  

15.00 

Insurance  

37.52 

Paving  

130.84 

Supplies  and  repairs.... 

340.42 

1,126.70 

Botanical  Laboratory — 

Janitors  

.$ 

120.00 

Heat  

131.75 

Light  

14.61 

Water  

6.75 

Amounts  carried  forward... 

.$ 

273.11$6,845.42$G0, 171.53 
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Amounts  brought  forward  ...$  273.11$6,845.42$G0, 171.53 

Botanical  Laboratory  continued 


Insurance  28.28 

Supplies  and  repairs  417.75 

Rent  275.00 

994.14 

Geological  Laboratory — 

Janitors  $ 100.00 

Heat  187.50 

Light  38.82 

Paving  28.87 

Supplies  and  repairs 200.07 

555.26 


Sturges  Hall — 

Janitors  $ 

Heat  

Light  

Insurance  

Paving  

Supplies  and  repairs  .... 


105.22 

228.50 

34.13 

19.87 

32.00 

62.27 


$ 481.99 

Less  rent  47.00 


Art  

Council  Hall  

Library,  from  term  bills. 

Sundry  expense  

Summer  School — 

Salaries  

Clerks  

Postage  and  printing 

Advertising  

Sundries  


434.99 

130.00 

100.00 

9,059.81 

1,250.25 

19.73 

$ 1,969.00 
15.95 
62.30 

47.00 
2.55 

2,096.80 


Amount  carried  forward 


$72,598.12 
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Amount  brought  forward  $72,598.12 

Term  bills  remitted  to  children  of  members 

of  the  Faculty  1,284.40 

Avery  Scholarships  504.00 

Trustee  Scholarships  894.80 

Oberlin  College  Scholarships  3G.00 

Diplomas  134.00 

Retiring  allowance,  Johnston  Professorship 620.20 

Physical  Training  (special  appropriation) 42.20 

Psychology  (special  appropriation) 200.00 

Surveying  (special  appropriation) 1 . . 100.00 

Economics  (special  appropriation) 75.00 

Physical  Laboratory  (special  appropriation) 300.00 

Herbarium  (special  appropriation) 315.00 

Geology  (special  appropriation) 250.00 

Zoological  Museum  (special  appropriation) ....  200.00 


Total  expense  $ 

College , Special  Accounts — Receipts 

Chemical  Laboratory  fees  $ 1,926.59 

Botanical  Laboratory  fees 257.10 

Zoological  Laboratory  fees  515.50 

Physical  Laboratory  fees $188.25 

Interest  Shop  Work  fund 50.00 

Sale  of  equipment  20.00 

258.25 

Latin  Archaeology,  fees $ 90.00 

Return  advance  for  purchase  of 

supplies  350.50 

440.50 

Greek  Archeology,  fees 168.00 

Geology,  fees  12.50 

Anatomy,  fees  50.00 

Economics,  proceeds  lecture  15.00 

Psychology,  fees  42.00 

Ornithology,  fees  203.00 

I 

Amount  carried  forward  $ 3,888.44 


77,559.72 
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Amount  brought  forward  $ 3,888.44 

Surveying,  balance  appropriation  31.70 

Zoological  Museum,  balance  appropriation..  2.03 
Scholarship  funds,  from  investments 

(see  table  page  475) ; 1,537.50 

From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching  2,590.00 


$ 8,109.67 


College , Special  Accounts — Payments 


Chemical  Laboratory  $ 2,706.39 

Botanical  Laboratory  377.30 

Zoological  Laboratory  526.38 

Physical  Laboratory  162.5S 

Latin  Archaeology  119.74 

Greek  Archaeology  172.23 

Geology  29.13 

Anatomy  4.82 

Economics  75.50 

Psychology  40.56 

Ornithology  60.00 


To  holders  of  scholarship  orders  from — 
Jennie  Williams  scholarship  ....$  69.00 


Ellen  M.  Whitcomb  scholarship.  318.00 
Flora  L.  Blackstone  scholarship.  100.00 

Tracy  Sturges  scholarship 24.00 

E.  A.  West  Fund 86.00 

Harvey  H.  Spehnan  scholarship. . 56.00 

Lucy  B.  Spelman  scholarship....  71.00 

Janet  Whitcomb  scholarship 55.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Tracy  scholarship. . . . 12.00 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  schol- 
arship   300.00 

Andover  scholarships  109.50  ' 

J.  C,  and  Elizabeth  E.  Wilder 

scholarship  148.00 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$1,348.50  $4,274.63 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $1,348.50  $4,274.03 

Comfort  Starr  Scholarship  Fund  05.10 

Sarah  M.  Hall  scholarships 20.50 

Gilchrist-Potter  Scholarship  Fund  195.00 


Retiring  allowances 


1,635.10 

2,590.00 


$ 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

INCOME 

From  invested  funds  (see  table  page  470) ...  .$10,001.34 


Transfer  from  University 5,137.00 

Term  bills  and  rent  of  rooms 1,052.04 

Diplomas  35.00 


Total  income  $ 


EXPENSE 


Salaries  $11,767.00 

Clerks  155.00 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 380.37 

Advertising  227.05 

Outside  representation  101.00 

Council  Hall,  care  and  repairs 

Janitors  • $ 574.72 

Heat  1,230.71 

Light  131.22 

Water  . . . . 47.S0 

Telephone  15.00 

Insurance  91.00 

Paving  69.31 

Supplies  and  repairs  1,128.06 


8,499.73 


17,420.58 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$3,288.42$!  2,632.22 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $3, 288.42$]  2, 632.22 

Council  Hall,  care  and  repairs,  continued 


New  heating  equipment 
and  electric  wiring... 
Less  carried  as  advance 
(see  page  4G8)  

Haskell  lectures  

Diplomas  

Sundry  expense  


$3,185.15 

3,003.97 

181.18 

3,409.60 

1,000.00 

3.50 

321.26 


Total  expense 


$ 17,426.58 


Theological  Seminary , Special  Accounts — Receipts 

Slavic  Department — 

From  income  Walworth  Fund. ..  .$3,665.93 


Gift  2.00 

Loans  repaid  25.00 

$ 3,692.93 

Scholarship  Funds — 

From  investments  $1,027.10 

Gifts  22.29 

Loans  repaid  479.77 

1,529.16 

Student  Employment  Funds,  gifts 2,642.75 

Gift  for  capital  account  to  found  Elizabeth 

L.  Warriner  Scholarship 1,000.00 

From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching 1,980.00 


t 


$ 10,844.84 
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Theological  Seminary , Special  Accounts — Payments 


Slavic  Department — 

Salaries  $1,820.00 

Student  aid  899.00 

Term  bills  of  students  in 

Academy  249.50 

Room  rents  of  students 304.98 

Use  of  Council  Hall 200.00 

Diplomas  80.50 

Traveling  expenses  30.95 

Printing  3.00 

Appropriation  to  University 

expense  75.00 

Appropriation  to  library  .....  30.00 


$3,692.93 

To  holders  of  scholarship  orders . 1,205.00 

Student  Employment  Fund 

To  holders  of  orders $1,080.00 

Advances  repaid  1,502.75 

2,642.75 

Retiring  allowances  1,9S0.00 


$ 9,520.68 


CONSERVATORY 


INCOME 


Term  bills  $09,133.73 

From  invested  funds  (see  table  page  477) 3.050.31 

Recital  tickets  2,018.78 

Diplomas  25.00 

Sale  of  boiler,  engine,  pump,  etc 444.08 

Rent  of  Williams  House  (net) 138.44 


s 


Total  income 


$ 74,810.34 
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EXPENSE 

Salaries  $49,348.72 

Library  of  Music 638.61 

Oberlin  College  Library 300.00 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 351.80 

Advertising  297.65 

Piano  and  organ  tuning  and  repair 2,001.10 

Clerks  185.75 

Purchase  of  instruments  2,S$?.30 

Artist  recitals  4, 0b <.00 

Diplomas  12.75 

Sundry  expense  130.30 

Appropriation  for  University  expense 750.00 

Warner  Hall,  care  and  repairs 

Janitors  $1,484.61 

Heat  1,818.45 

Light  241.77 

Power  615.60 

Water  77.35 

Telephone  45.00 

Insurance  193.89 

Paving  110.12 

Supplies  and  repairs  907.73 

5,494.52 


Total  expense  $ 

Conservatory , Special  Accounts — Receipts 

From  sale  of  Williams  House $ 700.00 

Loan  Fund,  loans  returned 315.65 

Gift  to  Endowment  5,000.00 


$ 


Conservatory,  Special  Accounts — Payments 

Loan  Fund,  loans  made  $ 337.50 

Itice  Memorial  Hall,  construction  account. . 800.00 


60,465.50 


6,015.65 


$ 1,137.50 
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LIBRARY 


INCOME 


From  invested  funds  (see  table  page  478)..$  0,472.41 


Dividend  G.  F.  Ilarvey  Company 65.00 

Interest  on  subscriptions  to  endowment....  3G.00 

Term  bills — 

College  $1,250.25 

Academy  451.50 

Conservatory  300.00 

2,001.75 

Private  examinations  324.00 

Books  and  supplies  sold 110.64 


Gifts  for  current  use  from 

E.  A.  West  $ 60.00 

W.  C.  Cochran  96.95 

Oberlin  Women’s  Club 20.00 

Class  in  Economics  1 3.80 

Class  of  ’02  25.00 

205.75 

Registrar’s  fees  164.50 

Rent  of  building  187.00 

From  Botanical  Laboratory  68.87 

From  Slavic  Department 30.00 

From  Oberlin  Union  School  District 828.08 


Total  income 


$ 


EXPENSE 


Salaries  $ 2,633.00 

Librarian’s  assistants  4,237.32 

Binding  of  books  994.67 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 532.44 

Purchase  of  books  5,069.92 

Express,  freight,  etc 45.48 

. Wilson  Bulletins  35.00 

Case  Library  5.00 


Amount  carried  forward  $13,552.83 
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10,494.60 
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Amount  brought  forward  $13,552.83 

Building  and  grounds,  care  and  repairs 

Janitors  $ 812.50 

Heat  1,775. GO 


Light  and  power  1,330.77 

Water  99.05 

Telephone  15.00 

Insurance  74.05 

Paving  188.00 

Work  on  grounds  151.30 

Supplies  and  repairs 1,221.91 

5,G6S.18 

Interest  on  advances  for  construction 1,351.65 

Interest  on  cost  of  site 582.23 


Total  expense  .' $ 21,154.89 

Library,  Special  Accounts — Receipts 

Gifts  for  capital  account ..$  8,995.00 


ACADEMY 

INCOME 

Term  bills  $ 14,868.28 


EXPENSE 


Salaries  $15,461.00 

Clerks  295.65 

Stationery,  printing  and  postage 640.30 

Advertising  258.30 

Diplomas  130.00 

Equipment  (appropriation)  100.00 

Library,  from  term  bills 451.50 

Trustee  Scholarships  580.00 


Term  bills  remitted  to  children  of  members  of 
the  Faculty  


Amount  carried  forward 


$18,507.75 
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Amount  brought  forward  $18,507.75 

Buildings  and  grounds,  care  and  repairs 
French  Hall — 

Janitors  $177.00 

Heat  245.75 

Light  23.12 

Water  1.05 

Insurance  7.75 

Supplies  and  repairs  77.01 

532.88 

Society  Hall — 

Janitors  $170.40 

Heat  272.08 

Lights  0.80 

Water  2.35 

Insurance  10.00 

Supplies  and  repairs 159.00 


$028.49 

Less  paid  by  College  Department. . . . 130.00 

498.49 


Sundry  expense  10.50 

Total  expense  $ 


Academy . Special  Accounts — Receipts 

Physical  Laboratory  fees $132.00 

Botanical  and  Zoological  Laboratory  fees 107.50 

Athletic  fees  314.75 

Equipment,  balance  appropriation 29.25 


Academy,  Special  Accounts — Payments 


Physical  Laboratory  $139.51 

Botanical  and  Zoological  Laboratory 71.03 

Athletic  fees  303.75 


19,555.62 


583.50 


$ 


514.29 
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Summary  of  all  Receipts  and  Payments  except  changes  of  In- 
vestments 


University,  income  and  expense * 

University,  special  accounts  

College,  income  and  expense 

College,  special  accounts  

Theological  Seminary,  income  and  expense. 
Theological  Seminary,  special  accounts.... 

Conservatory,  income  and  expense 

Conservatory,  special  accounts  

Library,  income  and  expense 

Library,  special  accounts  

Academy,  income  and  expense 

Academy,  special  accounts  


Loan  to  General  Fund 

Total  increase  of  funds  and  balances  as 
shown  on  page  4G3  of  this  report 


Receipts 

$ 45,370.74 
40,044.87 

86.970.00 
8,109.07 

17,420.58 

10,844.84 

74,810.34 

0,015.05 

10.494.00 
8,995.00 

14,868.28 

583.50 


$331,434.97 

308,440.66 


$ 22,988.31 
12,733.94 


$ 35,722.25 


Payments 

$ 52,941.98 
33,070.17 
77,559.72 
S, 499.73 
17,420.58 
9,520.08 
66,465.50 
1,137.50 
21,154.89 

19,555.02 

514.29 


$308,440.00 


* This  amount  does  not  include  $5,137.60  of  University  income 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Theological  Seminary  and  appears  as 
a part  of  Theological  Seminary  income  ($17,426.58). 

0 This  amount  does  not  include  the  Library  deficit  for  the 
year,  $9,886.54,  which  is  a part  of  Library  payments  ($21,154.99). 
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Funds  and  Balances  in  the  Care  of  the  Treasurer 


UNIVERSITY 


Endowment  Funds 


August  31,  1908.  August  31, 

$ 173,608.51  Endowment  $173,563.86 

17,514.89  Alumni  (1870)  17,514.89 

24,475.00  E.  I.  Baldwin  (1894) 24,475.00 

10.000. 00  Henrietta  Bissell  (1881)...  10,000.00 

36,387.09  James  H.  Fairchild  Profes- 
sorship (1888)  37,142.19 

100,275.00  Walworth  (1905)  100,275.00 

38.000. 00  Dickinson  (1893)  38,000.00 

4,846.10  Clarissa  M.  Smith  (1896)  . . 4,846.10 

20.000. 00  Ralph  Plumb  (1897) 20,000.00 

2,000.00  Truman  P.  Handy  (1899)..  2,000.00 

85.06  Shaw  (1882)  85.06 

79.14  Latimer  (1876)  79.14 

1,505.91  Butler  (1882) 1,505.91 

709.68  Gillett  (1880)  709.68 

3,028.26  Cooper  (1902)  3,028.26 

242.70  Finney  (1882)  242.70 

1,003.59  West  (1902)  1,033.77 

791.19  McClelland  (1903)  800.12 


46,198.50  Reunion  Fund  of  1900  (part) 


Class  of  ’38. . . .$ 

200.00 

Class  of ’42 

500.00 

Class  of  ’43. . . . 

565.00 

Class  of ’45.... 

100.00 

Class  of  ’46 ... . 

50.00 

Class  of ’47 

285.00 

Class  of  ’48 .... 

10.00 

Class  of  ’50 

250.00 

Class  of  ’51  ... . 

260.00 

Amounts  forward  $ 2,220.00  $435,301.68 
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Amounts  forward  $ 

Class  of  ’54 

Class  of  ’55 

Class  of  ’56 

Class  of  '57  . . . . 

Class  of  ’59 

Class  of  ’60 

Class  of  ’61 

Class  of  ’62. . . . 

Class  of  ’63 

Class  of  ’64 

Class  of  ’65. . . . 
Class  of  ’66. . . . 
Class  of  ’67. . . . 

Class  of  ’70 

Class  of  ’71 ... . 
Class  of  '72. . . . 

Class  of  ’73 

Class  of  ’74 

Class  of  ’75. . . . 
Class  of  ’76. . . . 
Class  of  ’77. . . . 
Class  of  ’78. . . . 
Class  of  ’79. . . . 

Class  of  ’80 

Class  of  ’81. . . . 

Class  of  ’82 

Class  of  ’83 

Class  of  ’84. . . . 
Class  of  ’85. . . . 
Class  of  ’86. . . . 
Class  of  ’87. . . . 
Class  of  ’88. . . . 
Class  of  ’89 .... 
Class  of  ’90. . . . 
Class  of  ’91 


2.220.00  $435,301.68 

35.00 

25.00 

985.00 

755.00 

343.00 
97.76 

100.00 

910.00 

485.00 

75.00 

810.00 

266.50 

455.00 

1.480.00 

450.00 

561.00 

1.115.00 

190.00 

2.698.01 

858.00 

562.50 

9.595.00 
1,288.45 

459.00 
525.25 

1.400.00 

3.191.50 
1,178.20 

2.650.00 

624.00 
464.74 

380.00 

2.655.00 

1.991.50 

727.00 


Amounts  forward  $42,606.41  $435,301.68 
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Amounts  forward  $42,60G.41  $435,301.68 


Class  of  ’92 ... . 500.50 

Class  of ’93 1,260.50 

Class  of  ’94 ....  854.00 

Class  of  ’95. . . . 90.00 

Class  of ’96 365.00 

Class  of ’97 958.34 

Class  of  ’99 636.10—  47,270.85 

38,500.00  William  E.  Osborn  (1904)..  38,500.00 

5,000.00  John  Sherman  (1902) 5,000.00 

200.000. 00  John  D.  Rockefeller  (1902)  200,000.00 

10,000.00  E.  A.  and  C.  B.  Shedd(1902)  10,000.00 

10,000.00  Marcus  Lyon  (1902) 10,000.00 

5.000. 00  Warner  Gymnasium  (1902)  5,000.00 

10,000.00  Olney  (1004) 10,000.00 

2,997.97  Keith  (1904)  2,997.97 

100.000. 00  Anonymous  (1906)  100,000.00 

31,019.63  Haskell  (1906)  31,019.63 

10,000.00  Kora  F.  Barnes  (1905) 10,000.00 

1.000. 00  Angeline  Fisher  Jenison 

(1907)  1,000.00 

3.871.25  Edward  D.  Kimball  (1907).  3,871.25 

10,000.00  Sarah  M.  Atkinson  (1908) . . 10,000.00 

Maria  B.  Bigelow  (1908)...  275.39 

Janette  W.  Baker,  (1909)..  100.00 

Clara  E.  Carrothers  (1909) . . 100.00 

John  S.  Kennedy  (1909)...  1,000.00 

100.00  Endowment  Union  300.00— ■ 

2,719.03  C.  N.  Pond 2,719.98 

6,365.42  Dutton  6,203.69 

2,898.57  Prunty  2,893.49 

7.058.25  Dascomb  6,911.16 

54,910.19  C.  V.  Spear 53,955.70 

6.278.89  Ross  6,267.84 

4,262.63  Gilchrist  4,225.76 

15,681.22  Marx  Straus  13,965.29 


921,736.77 


Amounts  carried  forward. . .$97,142.91  $ 921,730.77 
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5,096.39 

Amounts  brought  forward... 
Mary  A.  Springer.  . . . 

$97,142.91  $ 
5,097.00 

4 09  0 Q7  ■ 

921,730.77 

4,941.87 

Collins  . . . 

4,114.95 

Cooper  .... 

7,joo.y  t 

2,018.92 

Williams  .... 

9 01  Q Rfi 

959.55 

9,793.06 

952.39 

Hotchkiss  . . 
Firestone 
Parker  .... 

947.53 

9,782.71 

940.01 

1,913.03 

1,936.22 

Johnson  . . 

4,405.00 

Ellis  

Magraugh  

* , \J  Li  U . L *) 

6,500.00—$ 

137,742.96 

Scholarship  Funds 

1,000.00 

Cowles  Memorial  (1884)...$ 

1,000.00 

1,100.00 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  (1882) 

1,100.00 

1,000.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  R.  Lord 

(1882) 

1,000.00 

1,045.00 

Hmchman  Fund  (1871).... 

1,045.00—$ 

4,145.00 

5.000. 00  Lydia  Ann  Warner  (1888).  5,000.00 

1.000. 00  F.  V.  Hayden  (1888) 1,000.00 

6.000. 00  Avery  Fund  (1864) 6,000.00 

1,250.00  Finney  (1887)  1,250.00 

1.000. 00  Howard  Valentine  (1880)..  1,000.00 

1,000.00  Caroline  (1881)  1,000.00 

1,000.00  Talcott  (1881)  1,000.00 

1,000.00  Metcalf  (1881)  1,000.00 

1,000.00  Dodge  (1881)  1,000.00 

1,000.00  Dascomb  (1879)  .' 1,000.00 

1,000.00  Bierce  (1886)  1,000.00 

1,000.00  Graves  (1894)  1,000.00 

750.00  Lewis  Nelson  Churchill 

(1890)  750.00 

200.00  Ann  Lincoln  Fund  (1891)..  200.00 

1.250.00  Mary  E.  Wardle  (1896) 1,250.00 

6.500.00  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Fund 

(1899)  ; 6,500.00 


Amounts  carried  forward ..  ..$29,950.00  $1,003,624.73 


1,000.00 

1,025.00 

1,060.50 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 


292.52 

6,418.36 
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Amounts  brought  forward.. 

.$29,950.00 

Henry  N.  Castle  (1900).... 

1,000.00 

Class  of  '58  (1900) 

1,025.00 

Class  of  ’69  (1900) 

1,060.50 

Class  of  ’98  (1900) 

1,000.00 

Jean  Woodward  Irwin 

(1902)  

1,000.00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols 

(1902)  

1,000.00 

May  Moulton  Memorial 

Fund  (1902)  

1,000.00 

John  Manning  Barrows 

(1902) f 

1,000.00 

Julia  Clark  Davis  (1905).. 

1,000.00 

Lucy  M.  Thompson  (1905). 

2,000.00 

Goodnow  (1906)  

5,000.00—: 

May  Moulton  Loan  Fund  (1904) 

Fund  $ 500.00 

Additions  by  in- 
terest  59.13 


46,035.50 


$ 559.13 

Loaned  472.50 


Unloaned  balance  86.63 

Jones  Loan  Fund  (1875) 

Unloaned  balance  158.57 

Gilchrist  Banking  Fund 
(1906) 

Fund  $9,500.00 

Additions  by  in- 
terest   178.90 


$9,678.90 

Loaned  5,070.00 


Unloaned  balance  4.608.90 


Amounts  carried  forward $ 4,854.10  $1,109,GG0.23 
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Amounts  brought  forward.  4,854.10 


110.00  Anderegg  Loan  Fund 65.00 

30.04  Scholarship  Loan  Fund. 

116.00  Fund  for  Freshmen  Women  6.00 

130.00  Trustee  Scholarship  Fund 

(Part)  130. GO- 

675. 02  Unused  income  from  schol- 

arships— 

Lord  $ 1.20 

Cowles  Memorial  . ..  20.85 

Lydia  Ann  Warner 9.35 

F.  V.  Hayden. . 5.00 

Avery  Fund  30.78 

Finney  44.41 

Howard  Valentine  2.00 

Caroline  45.00 

Talcott  7.00 

Metcalf  57.00 

Dodge  2.00 

Dascomb  7.00 

Bierce  5.00 

Graves  2.00 

Lewis  Nelson  Churchill..  1.50 

Ann  Lincoln  Fund 6.00 

Mary  E.  Wardle 2.50 

Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Fund...  13.00 

Henry  N.  Castle 2.00 

Class  of  ’58 20.38 

Class  of  ’69 2.12 

Class  of  ’98 2.00 

Jean  Woodward  Irwin....  16.00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols.  2.00 

May  Moulton  Memorial 

Fund  5.00 

Julia  Clark  Davis 2.00 

Lucy  M.  Thompson 46.25 

Goodnow  10.00 

Barrows  2.00- 


Amount  carried  forward 


$1,109,GG0.23 
$ 5,055.10 


$ 371.34 

$1,115,086.67 
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3,260.37 

559.10 

5,580.00 

566.12 

85,046.48 


Amount  brought  forward 

Jennie  Allen  Nurse  Fund 

(1875)  3,000.00 

Hannah  Snow  Lewis  Fund 

(1902)  / 584.10 

Carroll  Cutler  Fellowship 

(1906)  5,580.00 

Foltz  Tract  Fund  (1887)..  510.66- 

Balance  credits,  sundry  ac- 
counts— 

Teachers’  Course,  Men...  22.22 

English  Lecture  Fund.  . . . 579.69 

Recreation  Field  Fund...  2,742.90 

Class  of  ’82  Shrub  Fund.  22.00 

’98  Class  Fund  (new) ....  944.85 

Dormitory  Fund  100.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Fund:  750.00 

Shop  Work  Fund 1,000.00 

Art  Building  Fund 5,500.00 

Barrows  Memorial  Fund.  5,705.00 

Nichols  Lots  399.63 

West  Virginia  Oil  Lands.  2,091.51 
Oberlin  Alumni  Ass’n....  11.49 

Chapel  Lot  348.00 

Chapel  Insurance  14,296.99 

Skating  Floor  30.67 

G.  F.  Wright  Research 

Fund  1.14 

Art  Department  3.00 

Fund  for  exchange  lec- 
turers   # 100.00 

Amos  C.  Miller  Fund 200.00 

Unused  special  scholar- 
ship aid 18.50 

Profit  and  Loss  for  Gen- 
eral Investments 62,022.39- 


$1,115,086.67 


9,674.76 


$ 96,889.98 


Amount  carried  forward 


$1,221,651.41 
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$ 68,059.59 

19,634.41 

50.000. 00 
55,881.37 

30.000. 00 

30.000. 00 
23,748.25 

25.000. 00 

20.000. 00 

25.000. 00 

40.000. 00 

10.000. 00 
12,524.33 


1,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 


Amount  brought  forward . . . 

COLLEGE 

Endowment  Funds 


Endowment  68,059.59 

D a s c o m b Professorship 

( 1.879)  19,634.41 

Stone  Professorship  (1880)  50,000.00 

Fredrika  Bremer  Hull  Pro- 
fessorship (1889)  55,881.37 

Graves  Professorship  (1882)  30,000.00 

Brooks  Professorship  (1895)  30,000.00 

Monroe  Professorship 

(1881)  23,748.25 

James  F.  Clark  Professor- 
ship (1884)  25,000.00 

Perkins  (1885)  20,000.00 

Avery  Professorship  (1867)  25,000.00 

L.  H.  Severance  Professor- 
ship (1902)  40,000.00 

Severance  Laboratory (1901)  10,000.00 

Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston 

Professorship  (1898)  ....  12,524.33- 


SchoJarship  Funds 


Jennie  Williams  (1883) 1,000.00 

Ellen  M.  Whitcomb  (1884).  6,000.00 

Flora  L.  Blackstone  (1892)  1,000.00 

Tracy-Sturges  (1881)  500.00 

E.  A.  West  Fund  (1897)...  1,500.00 

Harvey  H.  Spelman  (1899).  1,000.00 

Lucy  B.  Spelman  (1899)...  1,000.00 

Janet  Whitcomb  (1899)...  1,000.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Tracy  (1900)...  1,000.00 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett 

(1900)  5,000.00 


$1,221,651.41 


409,847.95 


Amounts  carried  forward. ..  .$19,000.00  $1,631,499.36 
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2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2.500.00 

500.00 

4.750.00 

1,101.50 


1 ,260.09 


Amounts  brought  forward ..  .$19,000.00 


Andover  (1900)  2,000.00 

J.  C.  and  Elizabeth  E. 

Wilder  (1902-7)  2,000.00 

The  Comfort  Starr  Scholar- 
ship Fund  (1902) 2,500.00 

Sarah  M.  Hall  (1905) 500.00 

Gilchrist-Potter  Scholarship 

Fund  (1906)  4,750.00— 

Unused  income  from  schol- 
arships— 

Jennie  Williams 2.00 

Ellen  M.  Whitcomb 12.00 

Flora  L.  Blackstone.  .....  80.50 

Tracy-Sturges  3.50 

E.  A.  West  Fund 3.00 

Harvey  H.  Spelman 1.50 

Lucy  B.  Spelman 2.00 

Mrs.  F.  Eh  Tracy 43.00 

J.  C.  and  Elizabeth  E. 

Wilder  9.00 

Comfort  Starr  Scholar- 
ship Fund  774.90 

Sarah  H.  Hall 1.00 

Gilchrist  - Potter  Scholar- 
ship Fund  71.50 — 

Bal.  credit,  sundry  acc’ts — 

Chemical  Laboratory  ....  22.05 

Physical  Laboratory  130.17 

Latin  Archaeology  411.88 

Greek  Archaeology  42.89 

Anatomy  107.97 

Economics  14.50 

Surveying  91.70 

Psychology  1.44 

Ornithology  143.00 

Zoological  Museum  2.03 — 


$1,631,499.30 


30,750.00 


1,003.90 


974.23 


Amount  carried  forward 


$1,004,227.49 
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34,641.60 

21,371.10 

8,935.84 

25.000. 00 

25,158.68 

4,750.00 

7,494.55 

133.39 

427.74 

1,000.00 

17,205.75 

20.000. 00 
40,000.00 

1,000.00 

4,908.13 


5.000. 00 
1,500.00 

1.000. 00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1.000.00 


Amount  brought  forward 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  .$  34,641.60 

Finney  Professorship  (1877)  21,371.10 

Morgan  Professorship 

(1875)  8,935.84 

Holbrook  Professorship 

0881)  25,000.00 

Michigan  Professorship 

0881)  25,158.68 

Place  (1895)  4,750.00 

Burrell  (1882)  7,494.55 

Hudson  (1890)  133.39 

Warner  (1891)  427.74 

Joshua  W.  Weston  (1902).  1,000.00 

Wm.  C.  Chapin  (1905) 17,205.75 

Haskell  Lectureship  (1905)  20,000.00 

D.  Willis  James  (1907) 40,000.00 

L.  Smith  Hobart  (1908)....  1,000.00 

Gill  ett  (1905)  4,908.13- 

Scholarship  Funds 

Lemuel  Brooks  (1888) 5,000.00 

Jennie  M.  Rosseter  (1881).  1,500.00 

McCord-Gibson  (1883)  ....  1,000.00 

John  Morgan  (1883) 1,000.00 

Painesville  (1879)  1,000.00 

Oberlin  First  Congregation- 
al Church  (1894) 1,000.00 

Oberlin  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  (1889) ....  1,000.00 

Anson  G.  Phelps  (1890)....  1,000.00 

Butler  (1874)  1,000.00 

Miami  Conference  (1886)..  1,000.00 


$1,604,227.49 


212.026.78 


Amounts  carried  forward. ..  .$14,500.00  $1,876,254.27 


1,250.00 

1,000.00 

1,250.00 

1,000.00 

1,250.00 

291.95 


1,128.52 

24.93 


30,419.50 

30,586.89 

865.30 


42.00 

887.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

100.00 
11,176.63 
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Amounts  brought  forward. . . 

$14,500.00 

$1,876,254.27 

Tracy  (1890)  

1,250.00 

Sandusky  (1879)  

1,000.00 

Leroy  H.  Cowles  (1897) .... 

1,250.00 

Charles  E.  Fowler  (1903)  . . 

1,000.00 

Emerson  (1892)  

1,250.00 

Susan  S.  Button  Fund* 

(1900)  

291.95 

Elizabeth  L.  Warriner 

(1909)  

1,000.00- 

-$  21,541.95 

Unused  income,  above  schol- 
arships   

1,452.68 

Balance  credits  sundry  ac- 
counts   

24.93 

CONSERVATORY 

• 

Fenelon  B.  Rice  Professor- 

ship  (1901)  $ 

30,419.50 

Reserve  Fund 

38,831.73 

Endowment  Fund  (1909) . . 
Loan  Fund,  unloaned  bal- 

5,000.00 

ance  

• 

LIBRARY 

843.45—$ 

75.094.68 

Endowment  Funds 

Library  

42.00 

Class  of  ’85 

887.00 

Cochran  (1886)  

500.00 

Grant  (1887)  

500.00 

Hall  (1886)  

500.00 

Henderson  (1886)  

100.00 

Holbrook  (1888)  

11,176.63 

Amounts  carried  forward ..  .$13,705.63  $1,974,868.51 
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500.00 
1,000.00 
5,724.13 

100.00 
2,152.50 

105,133.16 


Amounts  brought  forwafd ...  $13,705.63  $1,974,368.51 


Keep-Clark  (1886)  500.00 

Plumb  (1887)  1,000.00 

E.  K.  Alden  (1897) 5,724.13 

Andrews  (1900)  100.00 

Faculty  (1902)  2,152.50 


Endowment  Fund  of  1906 — 


Helen  G.  Coburn 

(1906)  $ 9,980.10 

E.  A. West  (1905)  2,850.00 

Chas.  M.  Hall 

(1906)  9,000.00 

D.  Willis  James 

(1906)  10,000.00 

L.  H.  Severance 

(1906)  5,000.00 

Abbie  R.  Kendall 

(1906)  475.00 

C.  N.  Lyman 

(1907)  33,395.56 

E.  A.  & C.  B. 

Shedd  (1906).  5,000.00 

C.  S.  Hay  (1908)  1,000.00 

Anonymous 


(1908)  10,000.00 

Whipple  (1880).  158.45 

Perry  (1880)...  340.25 

Davis  (1882)....  586.49 

H.  L.  Terrell 

(1909)  4,570.00 

Helen  Culver 

(1909)  1,000.00 

Grace  H.  Dodge 

(1908)  2,000.00 

Sundries  19,905.15 

$1 1 5,261 .00—  $138,443.26 


Amount  carried  forward 


$2,112,811.77 
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3,847.57 

170.87 


$2,077,875.59 

23,192.91 

$2,101,068.50 


Amount  brought  forward 

Balance  credits,  sundry  ac- 
counts, unused  income 
book  funds  

ACADEMY 

Balance  credits,  sundry  accounts — 


Equipment  $ 171.75 

Physical  Laboratory 3.82 

Botanical  and  Zoological 

Laboratory  52.76 

Athletic  Pees  11.75- 

Total  funds  and  balances.. 

Total  increase  of  funds  and 

balances  $ 35,722.25 


Deposits  and  personal  acc’ts 


L' 


$2,112,811.77 

545.99 

240.08 

$2,113,597.84 

20,628.08 

$2,134,225.92 
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The  foregoing  Funds  and  Balances  are  invested  in  the  follow- 
ing properties : 


NOTES  and  MORTGAGES  distributed  as  follows  : 


Cleveland  $62,241.94 

Akron  50,200.00 

Columbus  6,150.00 

Lorain  12,655.00 

Wellington  200.00 

Oberlin  73,S19.50 

On  farm  lands  in  Ohio 43,238.76 


Total  in  Ohio 

Eureka  

Wabaunsee  

On  farm  lands  in  Kansas 


$248,505.20 

$ 300.00 

200.00 
7,250.00 


Total  in  Kansas 7,750.00 

Grand  Rapids  $10,700.00 

On  farm  lands  in  Michigan 18,305.00 


Total  in  Michigan 

Matthews  $ 1,978.70 

On  farm  lands  in  Indiana 3,350.00 

Total  in  Indiana  

Des  Moines  $ 940.00 

Davenport  13,333.34 


29,005.00 

5,328.70 


Total  in  Iowa  14,273.34 

Chicago  87,000.00 

Duluth  13,600.00 

New  York  City  55,000.00 


Total  Notes  and  Mortgages 


$460,462.24 
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STOCKS . 

$ 3,000.00 
500.00 
10,000.00 

20,000.00 

14.000. 00 

10.000. 00 

25.000. 00 

20.000. 00 

25.000. 00 

10.000. 00 
10,000.00 

15.000. 00 

8,000.00 

1,000.00 

10.000. 00 

25.000. 00 

25.000. 00 

30.000. 00 

10.000. 00 

2,500.00 

30.000. 00 

15.000. 00 

20.000. 00 


Amount  brought  forward  

\NI)  BONDS— 

♦American  Real  Estate  Co.  1st  6’s. 

♦American  Stove  Co  Stock 

Aurora,  Elgin  & Chicago  Ry.  Co. 

1st  5’s  

Aurora,  Elgin  & Chicago  Ry.  Co. 

1st  and  Ref.  5’s 

Aurora,  Elgin  & Chicago  Ry.  Co. 

Pfd.  stock  

Baltimore  & Ohio  Ry.  Co.  stock.. 

Bedford  Quarries  Co.  1st  6’s 

Cleveland  & Eastern  Ry.  Co.  1st 

5’s  

Cleveland  & South-western  Trac- 
tion Co.  1st  Con.  5’s 

Cleveland,  South-western  & Colum- 
bus Ry.  Co.  1st  5’s 

Cleveland,  South-western  & Colum- 
bus Ry.  Co.  stock 

Cuyahoga  Telephone  Co.  1st  5’s.. 
Elyria  & Oberlin  Ry.  Co.  1st  6’s.. 

♦Euclid  Heights  Realty  Co.  1st  6’s 
Frazier  Realty  Co.  1st  6’s 

Gilchrist  Transportation  Co.  1st  5’s 
Great  Lakes  & St.  Lawrence  Trans- 
portation Co.  1st  5’s 

Home  Riverside  Coal  Co.  1st  5’s.. 

Hudson  & Manhattan  Ry.  Co.  1st 

Conv.  4i4’s  

Hudson  & Manhattan  Ry.  Co.  stock 
Lake  Shore  Electric  Ry.  Co.  Gen. 

5’s  

Lorain  Street  Ry.  Co.  Con.  5’s.... 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Ry.  Co. 
Pfd.  stock  

Amounts  carried  forward  


,$460,462.24 

Book  Value 

$ 3,000.00 
500.00 

9,556.25 

18.500.00  v 

12.195.00 
10,832.50 

25.000. 00 

18.000. 00 

23.750.00 

10,000.00 


12,268.75 

8,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

23,041.00 

23,181.50 

25.000. 00 

10.000. 00 


25.500.00 

13.875.00 

14.425.00 


$297,625.00$460,462.2  4 


♦Gift 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $297, 625.00$460, 462.24 

20.000. 00  New  Orleans  Great  Northern  Ry. 

Co.  1st  5’s 18,800.00 

10.000. 00  New  York  Central  & Hudson  R. 

Ry.  Co.  stock 12,030.00 

30.000. 00  ♦Northampton  Portland  Cement  Co. 

1st  6’s  30,000.00 

5,000.00  Northern  Ohio  Traction  & Light 

Co.  1st  Conv.  4’s 3,650.00 

20.000. 00  Northern  Ohio  Traction  & Light 

Co.  Col.  Trust  6’s 20,000.00 

27.000. 00  Ontario  Power  Co.  1st  5’s 25,715.00 

30.000. 00  Pennsylvania  Ry.  Co.  stock 37,605.00 

20.000. 00  Provident  Steamship  Co.  1st  5’s..  19,400.00 

25.000. 00  Roby  Coal  Co.  1st  6’s 25,000.00 

5.000. 00  Tuscarawas  Ry.  Co.  1st  6’s 5,000.00 

30.000. 00  Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Co.  2nd 

5’s  27,000.00 

10.000. 00  United  States  Transportation  Co. 

1st  5’s  # 9,475.00 

28.000. 00  United  States  Telephone  Co.  1st 

5’s  22,900.00 

1.000. 00  *Wadsworth  Light  & Water  Co. 

stock  1,000.00 

20.000. 00  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Engi- 

\ neering  Co.  1st  5^’s 19,700.00 

20.000. 00  Western  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  1st  5’s 15,825.00 

5.000. 00  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Conv. 

4’s  4,387.56 

13,400.00  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

stock  (gifts  in  part) 11,504.50 

10.000. 00  West  Virginia  Timber  Co.  1st  6’s  9,675.00 

30.000. 00  Wheeling  Traction  Co.  1st  5’s 30,000.00 

25.000. 00  Youngstown  Iron,  Sheet  & Tube 

Co.  1st  6’s  25,000.00 


Total  Stocks  and  Bonds $671,292.06 

Amount  carried  forward  $1,131,754.30 


♦Gift 
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Amount  brought  forward  $1,131,754.30 

SHORT  TIME  NOTES— 

$20,000.00  C.  C.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.  Co $19,298.00 

20,000.00  Cuyahoga  Telephone  Co 19,975.00 

20,000.00  Detroit  United  Ry.  Co 18,987.50 


Total  'Short  Time  Notes 58,260.50 


COLLATERAL  LOANS 


241,106.57 


REAL  ESTATE— 

Oberlin  $150,425.03 

Cleveland  80,000.00 

Akron  12,000.00 

Toledo  650.00 

Elyria  136.00 

Farm  lands  in  Ohio  5,577.82 


Total  in  Ohio $248,788.85 

Grand  Rapids  $ 1,300.00 

Farm  lands  in  Michigan 5,269.00 


Total  in  Michigan  $ 6,569.00 

Topeka  $ 10,500.00 

Farm  lands  in  .Kansas 9,012.70 


Total  in  Kansas $ 19,512.70 

Chicago  150,000.00 

St.  Paul  1,319.10 

Matthews,  Indiana  2,920.38 

Farm  lands  in  Florida  200.00 


Total  Real  Estate $ 429.310.03 

TIME  DEPOSITS  16,907.14 

Amount  carried  forward  $1,877,338.54 
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Amount  brought  forward  $1,877,338.54 

SUNDRIES 

Baldwin  Cottage,  construction  account.. $ 11,965.41 

heating  equipment  . . 725.67 

Talcott  Hall,  construction  account 10,852.66 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel, 

construction  account. . 29,924.25 

Carnegie  Library, 

construction  account  and  site  43,449.04 

Men’s  Building,  construction  account....  3,505.12 

Spear  Laboratory  repairs 7,071.39 

Stewart  Hall,  repairs  1,220.30 

Keep  Home,  repairs  1,567.50 

Dascomb  Cottage,  repairs  1,213.71 

Reamer  Property,  repairs  1,531.42 

Women’s  Gymnasium,  improvements....  3,133.67 

Council  Hall,  heating,  equipment  and 

wiring  3,003.97 

Park  Hotel  furnishings  2,708.74 

E.  B.  Fairfield  property,  Chicago 13,265.52 

Unexpired  insurance  276.00 

Coal  account  2,199.02 

Catalogue  of  Former  Students 1,200.00 

Chapel  bell  329.30 

Scholarships  40.00 

Scholarship  Loan  Fund  63.76  • 

Student  Employment  Fund  75.15 

Haskell  Lectures  11.30 

Herbarium  282.35 

Botanical  Laboratory  49.02 

Geological  Laboratory  55.40 

Zoological  Laboratory  68.27 

Bills  receivable  12,315.64 

Sundry  accounts  23,595.20 

Loan  to  General  Fund  26,576.97 


$ 202.275.75 

Deposits  subject  to  check  and  cash $ 54,611.63 


$2,134,225.92 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS 

Notes  and  Mortgages  $ 460,402.24 

Stocks  and  Bonds  671,292.06 

Short  Time  Notes  58,260.50 

Collateral  Loans  > 241,106.57 

Real  Estate  429,310.03 

Time  Deposits  16,907.14 

Sundries  202,275.75 

Cash  54,611.63 


$2,134,225.92 

Buildings  and  equipment  (see  page  470) 1,446,000.00 


$3,580,225.92 


/ 
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The  follotcing  properties  in  use  for  College  purposes  are  not  en- 
tered in  the  foregoing  list  of  assets,  and  are  not  valued  on  the  Treas- 
urer's Books.  The  values  given  are  reasonable  estimates  based  on 
their  cost  and  present  conditions: 


Arboretum  $ 2,000.00 

Art  and  Archaeology  apparatus 6,000.00 

Athletic  Grounds  3,500.00 

Baldwin  Cottage  and  furniture 45,000.00 

Carnegie  Library  155,000.00 

College  Lands  100,000.00 

Council  Hall  50,000.00 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel  and  site 142,000.00 

French  and  Society  Halls  20,000.00 

Geological  Collection  9,000.00 

Geological  Laboratory  5,000.00 

Herbarium  and  Botanical  Equipment 15,000.00 

Keep  Home  3,500.00 

Library  60,000.00 

Lord  Cottage  and  furniture 25,000.00 

Musical  Instruments  and  Apparatus 48,000.00 

Musical  Library  3,000.00 

Olney  Art  Collection  200,000.00 

Peters  Hall  80,000.00 

Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus 15,000.00 

Psychological  Laboratory  Apparatus  1,500.00 

Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  and  site 75,000.00 

Spear  Laboratory  35,000.00 

Stewart  Hall  4,500.00 

Sturges  Hall  12,000.00 

Talcott  Llall  and  furniture 75,000.00 

Warner  Gymnasium  50,000.00 

Warner  Hall  175,000.00 

Women’s  Gymnasium  15,000.00 

Zoological  and  Anthropological  Collection 16,000.00 


$1,446,000.00 
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The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  each  fund  fig- 
ured as  usual  upon  the  principal  amount  of  the  fund  as  it  stood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year: 

I 

UNIVERSITY 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Endowment  (part,  balance  un- 
der Seminary)  $ 4,340.44 

Alumni  875.74 

E.  I.  Baldwin  1,223.75 

Henrietta  Bissell  500.00 

James  H.  Fairchild  Professorship  1,819.35 

Walworth  5,013.75 

Dickinson  1,900.00 

Clarissa  ML  Smith  242.31 

Ralph  Plumb  1,000.00 

Truman  P.  Handy  100.00 

Shaw  4.25 

Latimer  3.96 

Butler  75.30 

Gillett  35.49 

Cooper  151.41 

Finney  12.13 

Class  of  ’38  10.00 

Class  of  ’42  25.00 

Class  of  ’43  28.25 

Class  of  ’45  5.00 

Class  of  *46  2.50 

Class  of  ’47  11.75 

Class  of  ’48  .50 

Class  of  ’50  12.50 

Class  of  ’51  13.00 

Class  of  ’54  1.75 

Class  of  '55  1.25 


Amount  carried  forward  $17,409.38 
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Amount  brought  forward  $17,409.38 

Class  of  ’56  49.25 

Class  of  ’57  37.75 

Class  of  ’59  17.15 

Class  of  ’60  3.75 

Class  of  ’61  5.00 

Class  of  ’62  45.50 

Class  of  ’63  24.25 

Class  of  ’64  3.75 

Class  of  '65  40.50 

Class  of  ’66  13.32 

Class  of  ’67  22.75 

Class  of  ’70  74.00 

Class  of  ’71  22.50 

Class  of  ’72  28.05 

Class  of  ’73  v.  55.75 

Class  of  ’74  9.50 

Class  of  ’75  134.90 

Class  of  ’76  42.90 

Class  of  ’77  28.13 

Class  of  ’78  479.75 

Class  of  ’79  64.43 

Class  of  ’80  22.95 

Class  of  ’81  ' 26.27 

Class  of  ’82  70.00 

Class  of  ’83  109.57 

Class  of  ’84  58.91 

Class  of  ’85  132.50 

Class  of  ’86  31.20 

Class  of  '87  23.24 

Classf  of  ’88  19.00 

Class  of  '89  132.75 

Class  of  ’90  99.58 

Class  of  ’91  36.35 

Class  of  ’92  25.02 

Class  of  ’93  63.02 


Amount  carried  forward  $19,402.62 
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Amount  brought  forward $19,402.02 

Class  of  ’94  42.70 

Class  of  ’95  4.50 

Class  of  ’96  18.25 

Class  of  ’97  47.92 

Class  of  ’99  31.81 

William  E.  Osborn  1,925.00 

John  Sherman  250.00 

John  D.  Rockefeller  10,000.00 

■ 

E.  A.  and  C.  B.  Shedd 500.00 

Marcus  Lyon  500.00 

Warner  Gymnasium  250.00 

Glney  500.00 

Keith  149.90 

Anonymous  (part,  balance  under 

Seminary)  4,200.00 

Haskell  1,550.99 

Kora  F.  Barnes  500.00 

Angeline  Fisher  Jenison 50.00 

Edward  D.  Kimball 193.56 

Sarah  M.  Atkinson 500.00 

Endowment  Union  5.00 


Total  income  endowment  funds 
(see  page  427) 

C.  N.  Pond  135.95 

Dutton  318.27 

Prunty  144.92 

Dascomb  352.91 

C.  V.  Spear  2,745.51 

Ross  313.95 

Gilchrist  213.13 

Marx  Straus’  784.07 

Collins  247.10 

Cooper  220.74 

Williams  100.94 


\ 


$40,682.25 


Amounts  carried  forward $ 5,577.49  $40,682.25 
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Amounts  brought  forward $ 5,777.49 

Hotchkiss  47.98 

Firestone  489.65 

West  50.18 

McClelland  39.56 

Parker  . 47.62 

Johnson  96.81 

Ellis  220.25 


$40,682.25 


$ 6,569.54 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 


Cowles  Memorial  $ 50.00 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord 55.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  R.  Lord 50.00 

Hinchman  52.25 

Lydia  Ann  Warner 250.00 

F.  V.  Hayden 50.00 

Avery  300.00 

Finney  62.50 

Howard  Valentine  50.00 

Caroline  50.00 

Talcott  50.00 

Metcalf  . 50.00 

Dodge  50.00 

Dascomb  50.00 

Bierce  50.00 

Graves  50.00 

Lewis  Nelson  Churchill 37.50 

Ann  Lincoln  10.00 

Mary  E.  Wardle 62.50 

Dr.  Dudley  Allen 325.00 

Henry  N.  Castle 50.00 

Class  of  ’58  51.25 

Class  of  ’69  53.02 

Class  of  ’98  50.00 

Jean  Woodward  Irwin 50.00 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$ 1,959.02  $47,251.79 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $1,959.02 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols 50.00 

May  Moulton  Memorial  50.00 

John  Manning  Barrows 50.00 

Julia  Clark  Davis 50.00 

Lucy  M.  Thompson 100.00 

Goodnow  250.00 


Total  income  scholarship  funds 
(See  page  433) 

Jennie  Allen  Nurse $ 100.00 

Hannah  Snow  Lewis 25.00 

Shop  Work  50.00 

Art  Building  250.00 

Barrows  Memorial  250.00 

Recreation  Field  135.49 


COLLEGE 


ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Endowment  $ 3,402.98 

Dascomb  Professorship  981.72 

Stone  Professorship  2,500.00 

Fredrika  Bremer  Hull  Professor- 
ship   2,794.07 

Graves  Professorship  1,500.00 

Brooks  Professorship  1,500.00 

Monroe  Professorship  1,187.42 

James  F,  Clark  Professorship...  1,250.00 

Perkins  1,000.00 

Avery  Professorship  1,250.00 

L.  H.  Severance  Professorship..  2,000.00 

Severance  Laboratory  500.00 

Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Profes- 
sorship   626.21 


Total  income  endowment  funds 
(See  page  438) 


$47,521.79 


2,509.02 


810.49 


20,492.40 


Amount  carried  forward 


$71,063.70 
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Amount  brought  forward  

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

Jennie  Williams  $ 50.00 

Ellen  M.  Whitcomb 300.00 

Flora  L.  Blackstone 50.00 

Tracy-Sturges  25.00 

E.  A.  West  Fund 75.00 

Harvey  H.  Spelman 50.00 

Lucy  B.  Spelman 50.00 

Janet  Whitcomb  50.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Tracy 50.00 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett 250.00 

Andover  100.00 

J.  C.  and  Elizabeth  E.  Wilder....  100.00 

Comfort  Starr  125.00 

Sarah  M.  Hall 25.00 

Gilchrist-Potter  237.50 


Total  income  scholarship  funds 
(See  page  442) 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

' •% 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 


Endowment  $ 1,732.08 

Finney  Professorship  1,068.56 

Morgan  Professorship  446.80 

Holbrook  Professorship  1,250.00 

Michigan  Professorship  1,257.93 

Place  237.50 

Burrell  374.73 

Hudson  6.67 

Warner  21.38 

Joshua  W.  Weston 50.00 

William  C.  Chapin 860.28 

Haskell  Lectureship  1,000.00 


$71,063.70 


1,537.50 


Amounts  carried  forward 


$ 8,305.93 


$72,601.20 
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Amounts  brought  forward $ 8,305.93 

D.  Willis  James 2,000.00 

L.  Smith  Hobart....- 50.00 

Gillett  245.41 


Total  income  endowment  funds  $10,601.34 
(See  page  443) 

From  University  Funds $ 5,137.60 

(See  page  443) — 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

Lemuel  Brooks  $ 250.00 

Jennie  M.  Rosseter 75.00 

McCord-Gibson  50.00 

John  Morgan  50.00 

* 

Painesville  50.00 

Oberlin  First  Congregational 

Church  50.00 

Oberlin  Second  Congregational 

Church  50.00 

Anson  G.  Phelps 50.00 

Butler  50.00 

Miami  Conference  50.00 

Tracy  62.50 

Sandusky  50.00 

Lercy  H.  Cowles 62.50 

Charles  E.  Fowler 50.00 

Emerson  62.50 

Susan  S.  Button 14.60 


Total  income  scholarship  funds 
(See  page  443) 

CONSERVATORY 


Rice  Professorship  $ 1,520.97 

Reserve  1,529.34 


Total  income  Conservatory  funds 
(See  page  445) 

Amount  carried  forward 


$72,001.20 


$15,738.94 


$ 1,027.10 


$ 3,050.31 


$92,417.55 
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Amount  brought  forward 


LIBRARY 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 


Library  $ 2.10 

Class  of  ’85  44.35 

Cochran  25.00 

Grant  25.00 

Hall  25.00 

Henderson  5.00 

Holbrook  558.83 

Keep-Clark  25.00 

Plumb  50.00 

E.  K.  Alden  286.21 

Andrews  5.00 

Faculty  107.62 

Helen  G.  Coburn 499.00 

E.  A.  West 130.00 

Charles  M.  Hall ■ 450.00 

D.  Willis  James 500.00 

L.  H.  Severance 250.00 

Abbie  R.  Kendall 23.75 

C.  N.  Lyman 1,669.78 

E.  A.  and  C.  B.  Shedd 250.00 

C.  S.  Hay 50.00 

Anonymous  500.00 

Whipple  7.92 

Perry  17.00 

Davis  29.33 

Sundry  Gifts" 936.52 


Total  income  endowment  funds 
(See  page  447) 


$92,417.55 


6,472.41 


Amount  carried  forward  . . . 


$98,889.96 
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Amount  brought  forward  

OTHER  FUNDS  HELD  IN  TRUST 


$98,889.96 


$ 188.54 


Pinkerton  

L.  L.  S.  Fellowship 

Union  Library  Association 


46.20 

92.03 

50.31 


$99,078.50 


l 


i 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1909 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College: 

Your  Committee  have  personally  examined  all  bonds, 
notes,  mortgages,  certificates  of  stock,  and  all  other  evidences 
of  property  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  or  were  received  during  the  year,  and  also  all  securi- 
ties held  as  collateral  for  loans. 

We  find  that  all  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
or  are  fully  accounted  for,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  all  securi- 
ties and  real  estate  sold  and  all  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest endorsed  on  any  of  the  notes  have  been  properly  cred- 
ited on  the  books  of  the  College. 

Under  the  direction  of  your  Committee,  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Patrick,  of  Elyria,  and  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Pigott,  of  Cleveland,  cer- 
tified public  accountants,  were  employed  to  audit  the  books  and 
vouchers  of  the  Treasurer,  and  they  report  as  follows: 

“We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Mr.  James  R. 
Severance,  your  treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  August 
31st,  1909,  and  have  pleasure  in  reporting  as  follows : 

“We  found  all  disbursements  covered  by  vouchers, 
or  by  returned  checks. 

“All  Cash  Books  were  footed  correctly,  and  the 
Cash  Balance  called  for  on  August  31st,  1909,  verified 
by  actual  counting  of  cash,  and  reconciliation  of  Bank 
Balances  as  of  that  date. 

“We  have  proved  the  general  accuracy  of  your 
books  by  verifying  all  Ledger  Balances  and  checking 
same  to  your  Trial  Balance. 

(Signed)  Irving  W.  Metcalf, 

W.  N.  Gates, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 

President— Mr.  Charles  II.  Ivirshner,  ’86,  3320  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  George  C.  Jameson,  ’90,  13  W.  College  St., 
Oberlin,  O. ; Rev.  Howard  M.  Jones,  ’93,  3040  Harriet  St.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Miss  Margaret  E.  Maltby,  ’82,  3G09  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary — George  M.  Jones,  ’94,  Oberlin,  O. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the  College,  the  The- 
ological Seminary,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  all  holders  of  hon- 
orary degrees  bestowed  by  the  College. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  Oberlin  on  Tuesday  morning  of 
commencement  week.  The  Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday, 
Commencement  Day. 

Six  of  the  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  are  elected  to  their  office 
by  the  ballot  of  all  Alumni  of  the  College,  one  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  board  at  each  annual  meeting. 

THEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

President — Rev.  Marston  S.  Freeman,  t’90,  Madison,  O. 
Vice-President- -Rev.  Charles  Elliot,  t’01,  Vicksburg,  Mich.;  Rev. 

Albert  Eby,  t’06,  450  E.  123rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Secretary — Professor  L.  F.  Miskovsky,  t’91,  Oberlin,  O. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  immediately  following  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Theological  Department,  in  May  of  each  year. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1877 

President — Mr.  Ethelbert  V.  Grabill,  ’96,  720  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Corresponding  'Secretary — Miss  Minnie  May,  ’98,  Trinity  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Cleveland  F.  Witherby,  ’97, 
20  Cedar  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 

President — Mr.  Clark  B.  Firestone,  ’91,  203  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mr.  Franklin  H.  Warner,  ’98,  141  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  W.  McCandless,  ’94,  15  William  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  meeting  in  March  or  April  of  each  year. 


ILLINOIS  OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1870 

President — Mr.  Fred  B.  Mason,  ’90,  840  Tribune  Building,  Chicago, 
111. 

Vice-President — Mr.  Homer  Abbott,  ’88,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  E.  Shearman,  437  County  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

Annual  meeting  in  March  or  April  of  each  year. 


NORTHWESTERN  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1881 

President — Mr.  Edwin  S.  Slater,  ’83,  517  Metropolitan  Life  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Secretary — 

MIDLAND  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1889 

President — Mrs.  George  C.  Mosher,  ’80,  3612  Locust  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Henry  J.  Haskell,  ’96,  511  East  Forty- 
seventh  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 

Secretary— Rev.  PI.  A.  French,  ’68,  1839  Garfield  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1893 

President— Mr.  William  A.  Dick,  ’90,  910  Chislett  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  James  G.  Geegan,  ’96,  5632  Marga- 
retta  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Annual  meeting-  in  April  of  each  year. 
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RED  RIVER  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1898 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  A.  A.  Love,  ’88,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Annual  meeting  in  February  or  March  of  each  year. 

9 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1903 

President— Rev.  Walter  G.  Hull,  ’86,  809  S.  Geddes  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Professor  A.  S.  Patterson,  ’95,  415 
University  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Annual  meeting  in  March  or  April  of  each  year. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1903 

President— Mr.  Edward  H.  Rhoades,  Jr.,  ’96,  127  Prescott  St.,  To- 
ledo, O. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  George  B.  Brown,  ’61,  2116  Warren  St.,  To- 
ledo, O. 

Annual  meeting  on  the  second  Friday  in  February. 


CLEVELAND  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1905 

President — Mr.  George  B.  Siddall,  ’91,  1015  Garfield  Building,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Vice-President — Miss  Frances  M.  Beaumont,  ’68,  1941  E.  66th  St., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03,  1306  Will- 
iamson Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1905 

President — Mr.  Wakene  A.  Gates,  ’78,  1025  Merchants  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1905 

President — Rev.  Samuel  J.  Beach,  D.D.,  t.’75,  Redfield,  S.  D. 
Secretary — Rev.  George  L.  W.  Kilbon,  ’99,  Ashton  S.  D, 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


NEBRASKA  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1906 

President — Mr.  Charles  E.  Clark,  ’81,  212  Burr  Block,  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Secretary — Miss  Lucy  M.  Haywood,  c.’94,  1522  S St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


OHIO  VALLEY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1906 

President — Mr.  Alberto  C.  Sbattuck,  ’78,  48  Blymyer  Bldg.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Secretary — Mr.  Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick,  ’92,  501-502  Union  Trust 
Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Treasurer — Dr.  Amplias  M.  Countryman,  ’78,  3819  Eastern  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MICHIGAN,  FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President — Mr.  Sherman  D.  Callender,  ’95,  412  Moffat  Building,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  H.  B.  Clement,  ’85,  94  Rosedale  Court,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Dr.  Clarence  E.  Simpson,  ’99,  270  Woodward 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NORTHEASTERN  IOWA  OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President — Mr.  Ernest  A.  Sheldon,  ’99,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Vice-President — Miss  Bertha  K.  Shutts,  c.’04,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Thomas  S.  Skinner,  c.’06,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUGET  SOUND,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President— Dr.  Frederick  A.  Churchill,  ’77,  524  Burke  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Vice-President— Dr.  Sydney  D.  'Strong,  ’81,  1227  Highland  Place, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Dan  Earle,  ’01,  412  New  York  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


GIFTS 


All  departments  of  the  institution — the  College,  the  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  course 
in  Drawing  and  Painting,  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  all  gifts  and  bequests  should  be  made  to  “The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Oberlin  College.”  When  bequests  are  designated  for  the 
uses  of  a particular  department,  or  for  any  other  special  purpose, 
they  are  limited  to  such  purposes.  But  the  experience  of  colleges 
shows  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  specific  use  of  the  income  of 
endowments  left  as  far  as  possible  to  be  determined  by  the  Trustees 
as  the  needs  of  the  growing  work  may  demand.  The  work  of  Ober- 
lin College  has  greatly  outgrown  the  present  equipment,  and  there  is 
pressing  need  of  additional  endowments,  scholarships,  and  buildings. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 

the  sum  of Dollars , 

for  an  endowment  fund , to  be  called  the 


Fund  (or  Professorship,  or  Scholarship .) 


FORM  OF  ANNUITY  BOND 


\ 


Whereas  the  sum  of 

# 

to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oherlin 

College,  Oherlin,  Ohio,  by 

upon  condition  that,  in  consideration  of  said  gift,  an  annuity  of 

Dollars  he  paid  to  the  said 

during life. 

Therefore  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oherlin  College  hereby 


agrees  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 

Dollars  to  the  order  of 

said 

of  said  College,  during  the  natural  life  of  said 

commencing  January  first,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred   

In  witness  whereof  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oherlin  College  has 
hereunto  affixed  its  Corporate  Seal  and  caused  this  bond  to  he  signed 
by  its  Treasurer  at  Oherlin,  Ohio,  this day 


of 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE  LIVING  ENDOWMENT  UNION 


MEMBERS’  AGREEMENT 

L the  undersigned,  hereby  become  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Living  Endowment  Union , and  agree,  for  the  purpose  of  said 

Union,  to  pay  five  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  sum  of 

Dollars,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  Oberlin  College;  provided,  that,  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice 
previous  to  the  date  of  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  I shall 
be  excused  for  such  year  from  making  this  payment,  or  any  part  of 
it  that  I may  request ; and  provided,  further,  that,  by  giving  sixty 
days'  notice  previous  to  the  date  of  any  payment,  I may  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  that  all  obligations  hereunder  shall  terminate  at 
my  decease. 

The  first  annual  payment  under  this  agreement  ($ ) 

is  to  be  due  and  payable  on  or  before  July  1,  19 ... . 

Date  Signature  


Address 


* 
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INDEX 


Academy,  Trustee  action,  S;  re- 
ports on,  9,  35,  39;  report  of 
Principal  and  Associate  Pliin- 
cipal,  328-332;  instruction  in, 

Oo«> 

• >• ) . 

Administration,  College,  xi-xxii ; 
constructive,  110;  routine,  112. 

\dministrative  Officers,  23;  re- 
port of  Treasurer,  24 ; Secre- 
tary, 20;  Assistant  to  the 
President,  27 ; tests  of  efficien- 
cy, 1.09;  College  of  Arts  and 
'Sciences,  229. 

Admission,  of  Students,  Commit- 
tee on,  229-285 ; college  enrol- 
ment, 285 ; to  advanced  stand- 
ing, 288;  as  Freshmen  and  Col- 
lege Specials,  289. 

Advisory  Committees,  xxiii-xxiv. 

Advisory  Officer,  report  of,  232. 

Alumni,  73,;  Necrology,  73,  367; 
Living  Endowment  Union,  8, 
22 ; class  gifts,  23 ; former  stu- 
dent catalogue,  26 ; tests  of  ef- 
ficiency, 121  ; Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments, 233;  vote  for 
Alumni  Trustees,  6,  216;  num- 
ber of  living,  226  ; associations, 
483. 

Alumni  'Trustee,  vote  for,  6,  216. 

Anatomy,  instruction  and  at- 
tendance, 391. 

Annuity  Bond,  form  of,  48S. 

Appointments,  new,  60;  Bureau 
of,  153. 

A pprccituion  of  Music,  course  in, 
2°4 

A return >loyy,  Greek,  236,  391. 

Artist  Recitals , 91,  324. 

Assigning  Officer,  232. 


Assistant  to  the  President,  re- 
port of,  27. 

Astronomy  and  Pity  sics,  work  of 
department,  245,  392. 

Athletics,  Trustee  action  in  re- 
gard to  fee,  8;  report  of  Di- 
rector, 49,  354. 

A t tendance,  222,  266,  321. 

A editing  Committee,  report  of, 
481. 

Barber,  A.  L.,  Trustee  memorial 
minute  on,  4. 

Bequest,  form  of,  487. 

Beneficiary  Aid,  77. 

Bible,  English,  work  of  depart- 
ment, 242,  392. 

Bibliography,  233,  392,  407. 

Board  of  Trustees,  ix. 

Botany,  work  of  department, 
252,  392,  407. 

Budget,  10. 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  report 
of  Superintendent,  50,  364. 

Bulletin  of  Oberlin  College,  pub- 
lication, 208. 

Bureau  of  Appointments,  233. 

Calendar,  vii-viii;  college,  216. 

Carnegie  Library,  334. 

Catalogues,  208. 

Chemistry,  work  of  department, 
248,  392. 

Church  History,  405. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Re- 
port of  Dean,  228-277. 

College  Administration,  xi-xxii. 

Colleges,  relation  to  other,  95. 

Committee  on  Admission,  report 
of  Chairman,  229,  285. 
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INDEX 


Committees,  Trustee,  x;  list  of, 
for  1909-10,  xvii-xxiv ; Facul- 
ty, xvii-xxi ; Council,  xxi ; 
Prudential,  xxii ; Advisory, 
xxiii-xxiv  ; Executive,  9 ; Pru- 
dential, actions  of,  11. 

Concerts,  Lectures  and,  91,  324. 

Conservatory,  Report  of  Direct- 
or, 33,  321-325;  students  in, 
321;  faculty,  324;  Rice 
Memorial  Hall,  324;  concerts 
and  recitals,  324-325. 

Constituency,  breadth  of,  75. 

Contents,  iii-vi. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  report  of,  228-277 ; 
contents  of  report,  228. 

Dean  of  College  of  Men,  report 
of,  229,  27S. 

Deans  of  Men  and  Women,  229. 

Deans  of  Women,  report  of 
Chairman,  348. 

Dean  of  College  Women,  report 
of,  283. 

Dean  of  ^Conservatory  Women, 
report  of,  326. 

Dean  of  Academy  Women,  re- 
port of,  333. 

Dean  of  Theological  Seminary, 
report  of,  33,  315-320. 

Deaths,  see  Necrology;  of  Trus- 
tees, 3 ; students,  278. 

Dehate,  407. 

Declamation,  408. 

Degrees  an  dDiplomas,  218-221, 
307. 

Director  of  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, report  of,  33,  321-325. 

Director  of  Athletics,  report  of, 
49. 

Directory,  of  Faculty  and  Stu- 
dents, 208. 


Donors,  14;  tests  of  efficiency, 
108. 

Drawing  and  Painting,  work  of 
department,  243 ; mechanical 
drawing,  408. 

economics  and  Sociology , work 
of  department,  255,  393. 

Education,  work  of  deuartment, 
261,  394. 

Elocution,  406. 

English,  work  of  department, 
233,  394,  408. 

Enrolment,  for  eighteen  years, 
222;  general,  for  1908-09,  222; 
growth  of  the  college,  266 ; col- 
lege, 270,  307 ; in  Conserva- 
tory, 321. 

Entrance  Credits,  presented  by 
Freshmen,  297 ; of  Conserva- 
tory students,  305. 

Equipment,  material,  200,  359. 

Expense,  table  of  distribution, 
106. 

Faculty,  change  of  title,  55;  en- 
tering on  work  after  leave  of 
absence,  55 ; leave  of  absence. 
55 ; resignations  and  end  of 
term  of  service,  56 ; promo- 
tions, 57  ; reappointments,  59  ; 
new  appointments,  60 ; Pru- 
dential Committee  actions,  61 ; 
organization,  64.  116;  instruc- 
tion, 117:  important  official  ac- 
tions, 65,  274 ; outside  worn: 
and  lectures.  65 ; reports,  233 ; 
publications,  71. 

Former  Student  Catalogue,  26, 
74. 

French,  239,  296,  409. 

Freshmen,  reports  of  for  first 
semester,  306 ; Honor  List, 
271. 

Gains  and  needs,  129. 

General  Officers,  reports  of,  49, 
207. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of 
Freshmen  and  College  Spe- 
cial if,  295. 

Geology,  work  of  department, 
250j  397. 

German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, work  of  department,  240, 
397,  409. 

Gifts,  reported  by  the  Treasurer, 
17;  reported  by  the  Librarian. 
20 ; to  various  collections,  21 ; 
class,  23. 

Greek  Literature,  and  Greek  Ar- 
chaeology, 237,  398,  410. 

Gamma siums.  Men’s : report  of 
Director,  49,  350;  use  of,  350; 
finances  of,  351. 

Women’s : report  of  Director, 
49,  300;  finances,  360;  Teach- 
ers Course  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, 361 ; use  of,'  361 ; enrol- 
ment, 362. 

Gymnasium  and  Field  Associa- 
tion, 363. 

Half-Million  Fund,  New,  27. 

Heads  of  Departments  and  As- 
sociated Officers,  reports  of, 
32-49. 

Hebrew,  405. 

High  Schools,  list  of,  290. 

History,  work  of  department, 
254,  398,  410;  Church,  405. 

History  of  the  Year,  3-97. 

History  of  Music,  244. 

Homiletics,  406. 

Hospital,  7,  75. 

Instruction,  regulation  of,  112;- 
range  of  courses,  262 ; amount 
of  work  offered,  263 ; units, 
264 ; growth,  of  College  in  266 ; 
advances,  268 ; needs,  269 : 
statistics  of,  in  College,  390 ; 
in  Seminary,  405;  in  Acade- 
my, 407. 


Lanauages,  Hebrew,  405 ; Greek, 
236,  398,  410;  Latin,  236,  394, 
410 ; German,  240,  397,  409 ; 

• English,  233,  394,  408. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
work  of  department,  236,  399, 
410. 

Leave  of  Absence,  55. 

Lectures  and  Concerts,  91,  324. 

Librarian,  report  of,  48,  334-347. 

Library,  Carnegie,  growth  of, 
334 ; additions  to,  335 ; cata- 
loguing department,  342 ; ref- 
erence and  circulating  depart- 
ments, 343;  shelf  department, 
345 ; new  building,  346 ; needs, 
347. 

Living  Endowment  Union,  Trus- 
tee action,  8.  22 ; member’s 
agreement,  4S9. 

Material  Equipment,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  275. 

Mathematics,  work  of  depart- 
ment, 244,  400,  411. 

Men,  number  in  Oberlin,  224 ; 
iii  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 225  ; enrolment  of,  278  ; 
losses,  279 ; deaths.  279 ; gen- 
eral items  on,  281-282. 

Men's  Building,  location  of,  9; 
committee  on,  x. 

Mineralogy,  400. 

Missions,  406. 

Music,  400  (see  Conservatory). 

Necrological  Record,  367-390 ; in- 
dex, 367. 

Needs,  130,  276. 

New  Testament  Language  and 
Literature,  work  of  depart- 
ment, 405. 

News-letters,  208. 

Non-return  of  College  Students, 
230. 
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Officers  and  Teachers,  225. 

Official  Records  and  Statistics , 
216. 

Old  Testament  Language  and 
Literature,  work  of  depart- 
ment, 405. 

Olney  Art  Collection,  appraisal 
of,  12 ; report  on,  243.  # 

Oratory  and  Rhetoric,  work  of 
department,  236,  400,  406. 

Outside  Work  and  Lectures,  65. 

Tainting,  Drawing  and,  243. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  272. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
work  of  department,  257,  401. 

Physical  Training,  Physiology 
and,  254,  402 ; credit  courses, 
403. 

Physics  and  Astronomy,  work  of 
department,  245,  410. 

Physiology  and  Physical  Train- 
ing, work  of  department,  254. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  402. 

Political  Science,  work  of  de- 
partment, 255,  402. 

Practical  Theology,  406. 

President,  report  of,  1-132 ; work 
of,  51. 

Principal  of  Academy,  report  of, 
328. 

Prudential  Committee , xxii ; im- 
portant actions  of,  11;  tests  of 
efficiency,  106. 

Psychology  and  Philosophy,  257. 

Publications,  faculty,  71  ; Col- 
lege, 208. 

Publicity,  215. 

Records,  official  and  statistics, 
216. 

Registrar,  report  of,  232,  307 ; 
statistics  of  Class  of  1900, 
307 ; special  students,  309 ; 
electives,  310;  work  of,  311. 


/ 

Relations  to  other  educational 
institutions,  educational  meet- 
ings, 95;  secondary  schools, 
9o ; other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, 95. 

Rhetoric , Oratory  and,  236. 

Rice  Memorial  Hall,  erection 
of,  9. 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, work  of  department,  239. 

Scholarship,  270;  highest  fresh- 
men, 271;  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
272. 

Secondary  Schools,  relation  to, 
95. 

Secretary,  report  of,  23,  207-227. 

Semester  Reports,  for  Fresh- 
men, 306. 

Seventy- fifth  Anniversary  Cata- 
logue, 26,  209. 

Shansi  Memorial  Association, 

89. 

Slavic  Department,  work  of,  406. 

Sociology,  Economics  and,  255, 
393. 

Spanish,  402. 

Statistics,  official  records  and, 
216;  of  instruction  and  attend- 
ance, 390;  of  enrolment,  222, 
266. 

S t u d e n t s , attendance  and 
breadth  of  constituency,  75; 
health,  75;  scholarship,  bene- 
ficiary aid,  77 ; literary  and 
musical  activities,  78;  Chris- 
tian Association  reports,  78; 
'Shansi  Memorial  Association, 
89;  administrative  relations  to, 
114;  ideals  for  life  and  work, 
122;  from  Ohio,  224;  admit- 
ted to  advanced  standing,  288; 
as  freshmen  and  college  spe- 
cials, 289:  non-return  of, 

230;  enrolment  in  college  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  270,  307 ; 
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degrees,  270 ; freshman  elect- 
ives, 270,  310;  scholarship, 

270 ; freshman  honor  list,  271 ; 
200;  freshman  honor  list,  271  ; 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  272. 

; Summer  Session,  report  of 
Chairman,  232,  312-314;  stu- 
dents in,  312 ; registration  in, 

QIO 

olo. 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  50,  304. 

Supplementary  Reports,  207  fg. 

Teachers  Course  in  Physical 
Training,  403,  404. 

Tests  of  Efficiency,  as  applied 
to  the  work  of  the  college, 
07-132 ; report  of  committee 
on,  135-206,  see  contents,  137 ; 
bibliography  on,  202 ; blank 
forms,  205. 

Theological  Seminary,  report  of 
Dean,  33,  315-320 ; Acting 

Dean’s  report,  315 ; gains,  310 ; 
needs,  310. 


Theology,  work  of  department, 
51,  405. 

Treasurer,  report  of,  23,  413-470, 
see  contents,  415. 

Treasurer's  Statement,  417. 

Troup,  J.  O.,  Trustee  memorial 
minute  on,  5. 

Trustees,  list  of , ix ; commit- 
tees, x ; election  of,  G ; work 
of,  G ; official  actions,  7 ; at 
Annual  Meeting,  7 ; Semi- 
annual Meeting,  8 ; method  of 
annual  Meeting,  7 ; method  of 
choice,  101;  range  of  interest, 
103;  geographical  distribution, 
103 ; other  tests  applied,  105 ; 
financial  problems  of,  105. 

Women's  Board,  xxii. 

y.  M.  C.  A.,  70. 

y.  W.  C.  A.,  85. 

Zoology,  work  of  department, 
50,  402,  412. 
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